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Preface 


This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  Selected  Speeches  and  Writings 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi,  covering  the  year  1986. 
Besides  speeches,  the  volume  includes  broadcasts,  tributes, 
messages,  press  conferences  and  interviews.  Speeches  originally 
delivered  in  Hindi  appear  in  free  translation. 

The  contents  are  grouped  under  eight  sections — National  Affairs, 
the  Economic  Scene,  Science  and  Technology  and  Environment, 
Education  and  Culture,  Health  and  Social  Justice,  International  Affairs, 
Press  Conferences  and  Interviews,  and  Tributes  and  Messages. 

The  chronological  order  is  maintained  in  each  section.  However, 
when  a  section  deals  with  more  than  one  subject,  the  items  are 
regrouped.  Where  two  or  more  speeches  deal  with  the  same  subject, 
they  appear  under  one  heading. 

The  volume  does  not  profess  to  be  a  complete  record  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  speeches  and  writings  though  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
include  all  the  more  important  public  statements. 
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A  Year  of  Achievements 


Xhe  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  is  a  time  to  score  debating  points 
and  I  shall  not  try  to  do  that  as  some  of  my  friends  have  done.  It  is  a 
time  to  take  stock  of  the  promises  that  we  had  made  last  year  and  the 
fulfilment  of  those  promises,  and  to  look  towards  what  lies  ahead. 

Last  year,  when  Parliament  opened,  two  major  problems  were 
confronting  the  country — the  questions  of  Punjab  and  Assam. 

Two  agitations  were  continuing.  We  had  made  a  commitment, 
during  the  election  and  in  the  Presidential  address,  that  these  two 
problems  would  be  tackled  first.  We  were  very  glad  that  last  year  we 
were  able  to  come  to  a  settlement  in  both  the  States. 

Sir,  the  progress  on  the  accord  in  Assam  is  going  well.  The 
Ministries  who  are  dealing  with  it  are  optimistic  the  way  it  is  going. 

On  the  Punjab  issue,  there  have  been  certain  setbacks.  One  of  the 
clauses  of  the  accord  required  a  commission  to  be  set  up  to  look  at 
the  villages  which  would  be  exchanged  in  lieu  of  Chandigarh. 
Unfortunately,  the  report  of  the  commission  was  such  that  we  could 
not  take  any  action.  The  original  accord  required  us  to  refer  the 
matter  to  a  commission.  Logically  we  have  to  refer  to  the  report  of 
the  commission  and  we  are  doing  accordingly. 

The  question  of  mutual  settlement  between  the  two  Chief 
Ministers,  as  suggested  by  the  commission,  or  of  setting  up  another 
commission  to  go  into  it,  is  being  looked  into.  There  is  a  small 
question  on  the  other  commission.  We  cannot  give  it  precisely  the 
same  terms  of  reference,  for  we  might  end  up  with,  precisely  the 
same  answer.  So,  that  needs  a  little  bit  of  sorting  out  between  the  two 
Chief  Ministers.  But  we  are  hopeful  that  we  can  do  this  and  we  will 
be  able  to  move  ahead. 

We  are  also  seeing  what  can  be  done  about  the  other  aspects  of 
that  accord — the  SYL  canal,  the  water  allocation,  the  capital  for 
Haryana  and  the  other  clauses  that  are  part  of  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  extremists  and  terrorists  in  Punjab  have  once 
again  become  active.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
everyone,  and  more  especially  the  Government  of  Punjab,  that  the 
vote  that  the  people  of  Punjab  gave  was  a  vote  against  terrorism,  it 
was  a  vote  which  was  shared,  in  great  majority,  between  the  Akali 
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Dal  and  the  Congress  Party.  Those  who  had  asked  for  a  boycott  were 
rebuffed  by  the  electorate,  because  the  electorate  went  and  voted  in 
very  large  numbers.  What  I  should  like  to  say  is  that  it  will  be  letting 
down  the  electorate  if  we  do  not  respond  to  the  terrorists  as  the 
electorate  responded  to  the  terrorists.  The  electorate,  in  spite  of 
severe  threats,  came  out  in  large  numbers  to  confront  terrorism  and 
to  push  terrorism  back.  This  is  what  we  have  to  do  today. 

One  other  promise  that  we  had  made  in  the  last  Presidential 
address  was  that  of  electoral  reform  and  a  cleaner  public  life.  We 
have  taken  a  number  of  measures  towards  these  ends.  One  of  the  first 
measures  was  that  of  an  Anti-Defection  Act,  which  had  been  talked 
about  for  a  long  time.  Last  year  we  passed  it  in  this  House. 

We  also  cleared  company  donations  for  political  parties.  This 
question  had  been  alive  for  many  years  and  it  was  alleged  that  it  was 
one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  causing  corruption  in  politics. 

We  have  tackled  corruption  in  every  section  and  at  all  levels  in 
the  country.  Wherever  information  has  been  available,  action  has 
been  taken.  There  has  been  no  partiality  or  bias  applied  for  or  against 
anyone. 

In  my  address  to  my  party  in  Bombay  and  again  when  I  met  some 
of  the  Opposition  leaders  at  your  lunch.  Sir,  I  had  mentioned  that 
there  were  certain  other  steps  we  would  like  to  take.  One  of  them 
was  that  we  would  like  to  bring  out  party  accounts  into  the  open.  I 
had  suggested  that  we  might  set  up  a  group  consisting  of  the 
treasurers  of  national  parties  who  could  decide  and  give  us  some  idea 
of  how  we  could  go  about  doing  this.  With  your  agreement  we  can 
go  ahead  and  do  this. 

A  MEMBER:  Why  are  you  leaving  us,  the  regional  parties? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  will  involve  you  also. 

One  other  very  major  step  that  we  have  taken  is  that  of  removal  of 
agents  from  almost  every  major  contract.  This  is  a  progressive 
measure.  We  shall  be  going  ahead  and  doing  this  in  every  Ministry 
and  in  every  contract. 

About  the  promise  of  administrative  reforms,  again  we  have  not 
sat  quite  about  what  we  had  said.  We  have  set  up  grievance  redressal 
machinery  in  many  Ministries.  The  feedback  from  the  banks, 
specially,  has  been  very  good.  There  is  training  at  all  levels  for  the 
administration  cutting  across  all  levels.  There  are  two  separate 
schemes,  one  a  short-term  refresher  type  of  course  and  the  other  a 
longer  course,  to  bring  about  more  knowledge,  more  interaction  so 
that  problems  faced  in  one  part  of  the  country  could  help  in  solving 
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problems  in  other  parts  of  the  country — mixing  of  the  senior  with 
the  junior,  really  putting  a  new  life  into  the  administration.  Personnel 
policies  are  being  reviewed. 

The  efficiency  of  the  government— in  the  time  taken  for  making 
decisions,  in  the  cost  of  certain  actions— has  dramatically  improved. 
The  emphasis  has  been  on  results  and  on  accountability.  Monitoring 
of  all  major  projects  is  being  done  on  a  monthly  basis  to  see  that  they 
are  on  schedule  and  allocations  are  not  being  diverted  to  other 
schemes. 

We  have  made  a  new  scheme  to  monitor  all  the  anti-poverty 
programmes.  This  reaches  out  randomly  to  blocks,  and  involves 
physically  going  and  checking  what  work  has  been  done.  Each  and 
every  individual  in  the  block  who  is  listed  by  the  State  will  be  called 
upon  and  asked  many  things.  For  example,  how  much  time  did  it 
take  him  to  get  a  loan,  from  the  first  day  he  went  there  till  he  got  it; 
how  much  did  it  cost  him  in  expenses,  in  travel;  how  has  the  result  of 
the  loan  worked  out;  is  he  getting  a  return  on  it;  which  banks  are 
active  and  in  which  State?  It  is  quite  a  complicated  exercise  but  you 
can  see  it  on  charts  very  easily.  We  have  had  the  first  report  from 
this  and  some  very  interesting  feedback.  We  shall  be  using  this 
method  not  just  to  see  how  well  the  programmes  are  functioning,  but 
also  to  make  corrections  where  we  find  deficiencies  in 
implementation,  or  how  a  particular  programme  is  being  applied  to  a 
particular  area.  As  we  get  more  feedback,  we  will  be  correcting  the 
policies  and  programmes. 

We  promised  a  new  education  policy.  We  produced  a  status  paper 
in  August  last  year.  A  national  debate  has  ensued  and  a  lot  of  inputs 
have  been  received.  These  have  been  put  together  and  the  Minister 
for  Human  Resource  Development  will  be  ready  with  the  paper  to  be 
placed  before  the  House  in  this  session.  We  have  broadened  the  basic 
concept  of  education  into  a  much  wider  concept  of  human  resource 
development.  This  works  in  two  ways.  One  is  the  actual 
development  of  the  human  being  into  a  better  human  being, 
developing  his  character,  personality  and  morality.  The  second 
aspect  is  to  see  what  sort  of  human  resources  we  will  need  for  the 
future — how  many  doctors,  how  many  agricultural  scientists,  how 
many  nurses,  how  many  engineers, how  many  scientists,  what  type  of 
scientists,  what  type  of  engineers.  This  exercise  has  not  been  done 
before.  Unless  we  have  some  idea  of  what  we  need,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  produce  what  we  need.  This  is  part  of  the  reason  for  many  of 
our  scientists  going  abroad.  They  study  in  spheres  which  are  less 
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relevant,  or  not  that  necessary  to  us  today;  and  we  cannot  employ 
them,  we  cannot  use  their  knowledge  for  our  benefit. 

The  Human  Resource  Development  Ministry  has  also  taken 
charge  of  the  development  of  women,  children  and  youth.  We  have 
initiated  many  programmes.  Many  more  are  on  the  way.  Last  year, 
we  celebrated  the  ‘Youth  Year’.  We  have  reorganised  the  Nehru 
Yuvak  Kendras,  given  them  autonomy.  We  look  forward  to  a  much 
revitalised  institution  which  will  be  able  to  reach  out  to  the  youth  of 
the  country. 

As  promised,  we  have  introduced  a  new  textile  policy.  The  policy 
envisages  much  greater  protection  for  the  handloom  weavers  and 
cheaper  cloth  for  all  our  people. 

The  speed  of  implementation  of  the  policy  has  not  been  as  fast  as 
we  would  have  liked.  But  we  are  looking  into  it  and  we  will  see  that 
it  comes  up  fast.  Any  problems  that  weavers  or  handlooms  may  have 
will  get  special  attention.  We  shall  apply  the  requisite  corrections. 

We  had  promised  a  new  look  at  the  judicial  system.  Again,  we 
have  made  tremendous  progress.  Sir,  Lok  Adalats  were  set  up  last 
year  and  the  speed  of  disposal  of  cases  has  been  greatly  increased. 
Administrative  Tribunals  would  further  reduce  the  pressure  on  the 
courts  and  the  Law  Commission  is  now  looking  for  further  changes 
that  are  to  be  carried  out. 

We  have  also  started  tackling  the  problem  of  urbanisation  in  the 
larger  sense  of  the  word.  We  have  formed  a  group  which  is  looking 
into  the  whole  concept  of  urban  development  in  India  for  the  next  15 
years.  We  have  no  such  plan  today.  It  is  at  random  that  people  flock 
to  cities.  They  live  in  slums.  We  have  to  have  a  proper  idea  of  what 
we  want  with  our  urbanisation. 

When  I  am  talking  of  urbanisation,  Lam  not  talking  of  just  Delhi, 
Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Madras  and  maybe  a  few  other  cities.  I  am 
talking  also  of  smaller  cities.  We  must  have  a  full  picture  of  how  we 
are  to  develop  our  urban  structures. 

One  other  promise  was  that  of  cleaning  the  Ganga.  The  Central 
Ganga  Authority  has  been  formed.  It  has  already  started  its  work. 
Perhaps  the  first  tangible,  visible  work  will  be  seen  when  the  Kumbh 
Mela  takes  place  next  month  in  Hardwar  when  they  will  find  the 
river  much  cleaner. 

Another  promise  we  had  made  was  that  of  tackling  our 
wastelands.  We  have  set  up  a  Board  and  the  programme  has  already 
started.  The  targets  that  we  have  set  are  very  high.  They  may  be 
difficult  to  achieve.  We  know  that.  But  that  is  the  minimum  we  need 
to  do  if  this  country  is  to  survive.  We  do  not  have  a  choice.  We  have 
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to  find  ways  of  achieving  the  targets  and  the  Wasteland 
Development  Board  will  look  at  every  way  of  achieving  them.  It  will 
require  the  involvement  of  all  our  people,  youngsters,  school-going 
children,  housewives,  farmers,  the  landless,  everyone. 

The  environment  has  been  a  problem.  When  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  last  Lok  Sabha  campaign,  we  had  a  very  major  disaster  in 
Bhopal.  It  was  followed  by  one  or  two  other  leaks,  which, 
fortunately  were  not  as  bad  as  the  Bhopal  disaster.  We  are  ready  with 
a  very  comprehensive  legislation  which  we  will  introduce  in  this 
session  to  control  all  hazardous  substances.  For  the  first  time,  we  are 
legislating  in  such  a  manner  that  an  average  citizen  can  take  action. 
It  will  be  a  law  that  the  people  will  be  able  to  operate. 

Our  cultural  heritage  is  something  that  each  one  of  us  is  very 
proud  of.  We  believe  that  if  our  economic  development  destroys 
our  heritage,  if  it  reduces  our  cultural  heritage  in  any  way,  it  would 
not  be  true  development.  For  this  end,  we  are  setting  up  seven  zonal 
cultural  centres. 

The  idea  is  to  develop  each  culture  to  its  highest  level,  to  expose 
that  culture  not  just  to  its  own  region  and  its  people,  but  also  to 
others  around  the  country.  Also,  not  to  reserve  it  for  the  elite  in 
auditoriums  and  theatres  but  to  take  it  down  to  the  people  in  the 
market-place  and  in  melas  where  the  people  are  and  to  make  the  best 
available  to  the  average  person. 

We  have  also  decided  that  through  these  seven  centres  and  by  co¬ 
operating  with  other  centres  which  are  already  in  existence,  we  shall 
have  an  annual  cultural  festival  in  Delhi  which  will  be  held  in  winter 
every  year  and  which  will  project  cultures  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  so  that  they  may  mingle  and  intermix. 

Science  and  technology  have  to  be  the  key  for  our  development. 
Our  thrust  is  for  the  development  of  our  people,  on  anti-poverty 
programmes  and  for  socially  relevant  areas.  We  are  setting  up  a 
number  of  scientific  missions  and  thrust  areas  to  see  that  funding, 
proper  scientific  management  and  all  the  resources  that  are  required 
in  these  areas  are  available. 

One  of  the  areas  that  we  have  chosen  is  drinking  water.  This  may 
sound  simple.  But  it  involves  the  highest  level  of  scientific  and 
technological  input.  Other  areas  are  oilseeds  development, 
immunisation  of  children  and  eradication  of  illiteracy.  We  are  setting 
up  a  new  biotechnology  centre  and  a  new  Department  of 
Biotechnology. 

The  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan  is  based  on  a  paper  produced  by 
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Indiraji  which  put  the  thrust  on  food,  work  and  productivity.  The 
basic  thoughts  of  our  planning  process,  of  our  development  process, 
have  not  changed  since  1947  when  we  got  Independence.  The 
backbone  of  all  our  plans,  of  all  our  aspirations  and  our 
development,  remains  the  same:  a  united,  independent,  democratic, 
secular,  socialist,  non-aligned  and  self-reliant  India — the  India  our 
freedom  fighters  fought  for,  the  India  we  alt  here  are  committed  to. 

The  core  of  the  problem  in  our  development  process  is  the  gap 
between  what  India  can  do  and  what  India  is  doing.  It  is  this  gap  that 
we  have  to  bridge.  Our  past  achievements  have  been  tremendous  by 
any  account.  The  structural  transformation  in  agriculture,  in  industry 
and  in  the  very  lives  of  our  people  is  there  for  everyone  to  see. 

The  question  today  is:  can  we  move  faster?  How  can  we  do  more 
work  for  the  poor,  for  the  under-privileged,  the  scheduled  castes,  the 
scheduled  tribes,  women  and  children,  the  minorities  and  the 
backward  classes?  It  is  for  them  that  we  have  framed  our  plan?  The 
plan  will  require  seva  and  tyaga.  In  the  President's  address,  the 
President  has  said:  "Nations  are  built  by  generations  that  sacrificed 
for  a  better  tomorrow."  That  is  what  we  are  required  to  do  today. 

Panditji  and  Indiraji  built  the  basic  framework.  It  is  intact  today.  It 
will  remain  intact.  And  we  will  build  upon  it.  Our  directions  and  our 
policies  have  not  changed. 

The  Opposition,  when  in  power,  had  started  a  rolling  plan.  If  you 
remember,  the  rolling  plan  rolled  certain  people  right  across  the 
room.  We  are  lucky  that  it  did  not  roll  the  country  back  to  where  we 
had  started.  The  people  realised  what  the  roiling  plan  was  and  what 
the  ruling  clan  were  doing  and  they  rolled  you  across  and  kept  you 
there. 

Our  development  has  been  93  per  cent  by  ourselves.  This  is  the 
strength  of  our  independence.  If  we  are  to  maintain  independence, 
we  must  generate  development  from  within. 

There  are  easier  ways  out.  There  are  short-term  solutions 
available.  Some  of  them  have  been  given  by  my  friends  from  across 
the  floor.  If  we  take  them  we  will  lose  our  independence.  We  have 
paid  the  price  for  our  sovereignty  in  our  independence  struggle.  We 
know  what  it  is. 

The  other  day  one  Hon’ble  Member  was  saying,  "We  have  fought 
for  our  political  freedom  and  now  we  must  fight  for  our  economic 
freedom."  And  I  felt  like  remarking  that  those  who  have  not  fought 
for  their  political  freedom  do  not  know  how  to  fight  for  their 
economic  freedom... 
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A  MEMBER:  How  many  are  there  on  that  side? 

PRIME  MINISTER;  It  is  not  a  question  of  individual  freedom 
fighters.  It  is  the  bhavana  that  is  in  the  Party  that  is  built  on  the 
freedom  struggle... 

Sir,  the  sovereignty  that  we  have  won  through  our  freedom 
struggle  will  not  be  exchanged  for  cheap  and  easy  methods  of 
development.  We  will  generate  from  within  and  we  will  see  that 
India  remains  strong,  independent  and  sovereign. 

A  MEMBER:  Nobody  stops  you  from  doing  it. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Sir,  certain  parties  whose  Chief  Ministers  come 
to  me  for  the  most  capitalistic  projects  take  a  leftist  stand  over  here... 

It  is  a  sad  day  when  our  leftist  friends  let  their  ideologies  get 
blown  in  the  wind  and  get  together  with  the  rightist  forces, 
reactionary  forces.  I  would  request  them,  to  have  a  little  bit  of 
rethinking  on  where  they  are  going  and  what  they  are  doing. 

Our  prime  thrust  for  development  must  come  from  the  public 
sector.  The  public  sector  could  do  better  if  the  conditions  in  the 
States  are  such  that  they  get  power  and  other  facilities. 

We  need  a  strong  and  vibrant  public  sector.  We  need  a  public 
sector  that  works  for  the  public  good,  not  one  that  drains  the  wealth 
of  our  people.  Public  sector  losses  cannot  continue  to  rise  like  this. 
The  efficiency  must  be  improved  and  will  be  improved. 

Another  area  which  is  very  critical  to  our  development  and 
growth  at  this  time  is  the  cost  of  basic  inputs.  Again  it  does  link  back 
to  the  public  sector.  We  must  see  how  we  can  go  back  from,  a 
high-cost  economy,  how  we  can  make  our  products  much  more 
competitive.  The  rate  at  which  we  are  going  now,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  we  price  ourselves  out  of  our  own  market.  We  cannot  afford 
to  do  this.  It  will  require  a  certain  amount  of  efficiency  in  the  public 
sector,  it  will  require  much  better  management  in  the  public  sector,  it 
will  also  require  much  more  output  from  labour  in  the  public 
sector.  These  are  not  decisions  that  we  can  delay.  They  have  to  be 
taken  and  they  must  be  taken  now. 

During  the  past  year,  the  public  sector  performance  has  improved, 
the  losses  have  been  reduced;  but  very  much  more  has  to  be  done. 

We  have  not  changed  our  policy  on  foreign  investment.  Our  basic 
principles  and  our  policies  remain  unchanged.  In  the  Seventh  Plan 
the  public  sector  will  receive  the  biggest  investment  and  it  will  be 
higher  than  it  has  been  in  any  other  Plan  until  now.  Simultaneously 
we  have  to  mobilise  all  the  productive  forces  in  India.  We  have  taken 
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certain  decisions  to  bring  all  such  productive  forces  out  into 
production. 

Our  economy  has  traditionally  been  a  mixed  economy  and  we  do 
not  intend  to  change  that.  If  you  have  a  different  idea,  you  put  it  to 
the  people,  just  as  we  put  our  ideas  to  the  people  and  the  people  put 
us  here.  We  believe  that  it  is  only  with  a  mixed  economy  that  we  will 
have  a  truly  independent  self-reliant  India,  with  truly  indigenous 
science  and  technology  development  and  full  research  and 
development  (R&D)  support.  During  this  year  we  have  made 
tremendous  progress  in  R&D  in  the  defence  sector,  in  our  production 
and  in  our  indigenous  designs. 

I  would  like  at  this  stage  to  remind  our  Hon’ble  friends  who  had  a 
bandh  of  sorts  yesterday,  of  the  harm  they  have  done.  The  bandh 
was  not  what  they  had  projected.  The  people  did  not  respond. 

A  MEMBER:  That  is  the  report  you  have  got. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Except  for  the  States  where  Government 
officially  said  there  will  be  a  bandh,  most  things  ran.  The  trains  ran. 
Our  GNP,  excluding  agriculture,  is  approximately  Rs.  450  crores  per 
day.  Now,  if  we  have  lost,  let  us  not  say  one  whole  day — we  will 
give  you  the  credit  and  we  will  count  only  half  a  day — you  have  burnt 
Rs.  225  crores  of  the  people’s  programmes.  In  the  recent  price  hike 
that  has  taken  place,  I  believe,  the  Finance  Minister  collected 
approximately  Rs.  500  crores — the  number  is  subject  to  correction — and 
in  just  one  day  you  have  burnt  half  of  that.  Every  single  time  a  bandh 
or  strike  is  called,  the  country  loses  money:  Rs.  450  crores  per  day 
of  a  full  bandh  is  Rs.  450  crores  less  for  some  development  projects. 
I  accuse  my  friends  across  this  room  of  costing  the  Indian  people 
Rs.  225  crores. 

A  MEMBER:  Sir,  he  should  accuse  Panditji  and  Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  other  freedom  fighters  also. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Sir,  is  my  knowledgeable  friend  comparing  the 
bandh  of  yesterday  with  what  Gandhiji  did?  Perhaps  he  has  forgotten 
that  when  Gandhiji  was  organising  hartals  and  bandhs,  it  was 
against  the  British  Government. 

A  MEMBER:  Now,  it  is  against  capitalism. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Sir,  the  losses  caused  to  the  country  today  are 
the  losses  which  are  paid  for  by  the  poorest  people  of  the  country.  If 
we  lose  a  hundred  crores  in  a  day,  it  is  cutting  the  pockets  of  the 
weaker  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of 
economics.  My  worthy  friends  do  not  think  twice  about  wasting  Rs. 
200  to  300  crores  which  could  go  into  anti-poverty  programmes  and 
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development.  But  more  than  that  they  get  together  with  communal 
forces. 

Communalism  has  been  the  traditional  tool  that  has  been  used 
historically  to  weaken  our  country.  The  colonial  concept  of  divide 
and  destroy  has  not  changed  even  today.  This  attempt,  which  is 
carried  on  not  just  in  India  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world  also,  did 
not  end  with  the  assassination  of  Indiraj i;  it  has  continued. 

An  Hon’ble  Member  said  that  when  we  signed  the  accord  in 
Punjab,  everybody  thought  that  everything  was  over  and  it  was 
going  to  be  rosy.  We  did  not  believe  that.  The  accord  was  only  a  first 
step  against  terrorism.  It  will  take  time  to  wipe  out  terrorism.  It  has 
taken  time  to  wipe  out  terrorism  from  every  other  country. 

The  fight  against  communal  forces  must  be  fought  unitedly.  We 
are  heirs  to  Gandhiji’s  heritage  of  communal  harmony;  to  Panditji’s 
scientific  outlook,  and  to  Indiraji’s  struggle  against  the  forces  of 
destabilisation — terrorists,  separatists  and  communalists.  We  cannot 
fail  them.  Communalism  must  not  be  used  as  a  political  tool.  If  I 
may  read  a  sentence  from  the  secret  Will  of  Babur  to  his  son 
Humayun:  "It  is  incumbent  on  thee  to  wipe  all  religious  prejudices 
off  the  tablet  of  thy  heart."  That  we  must  do  today. 

One  of  the  basics  of  independent  India  has  been  the  giving  of  full 
rights  to  all  the  minority  communities,  including  women.  I  shall  talk 
about  women  and  it  is  about  time  somebody  explained  to  Members 
what  they  have  not  read.  The  Supreme  Court  passed  a  judgement  in 
the  ‘Shah  Bano  case’  which  caused  certain  uncertainties  in  the  minds 
of  certain  minorities.  Whether  the  uncertainties  were  founded  on 
something  concrete  or  not  is  not  for  us  to  judge.  But  the  fact  is  that 
certain  minorities  were  afraid  that  certain  guarantees  given  to  them  at 
the  time  of  Independence  were  being  diluted. 

We  are  a  secular  country.  But  how  do  we  define  that  secularism? 
Do  we  define  it  as  ‘no  religion’?  We  define  it  as  the  right  of  every 
religion  to  coexist  with  other  religions.  We  acknowledge  that  right 
of  coexistence  by  allowing  religions  to  have  their  own  personal  laws. 
It  does  not  reduce  our  secularism.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  strong  constitutent 
of  our  secularism.  It  is  the  basic  strength  of  India  that  every  religion 
has  its  own  freedom  of  functioning  within  our  framework  and  we  do 
not  try  to  suppress  or  change  any  religion. 

The  second  question  raised  was  whether  by  bringing  a  Bill  to  this 
House  on  Tuesday,  we  have  reduced  the  rights  of  women  under 
Sections  125  and  127  of  the  Cr.P.C.  Let  me  try  and  explain  to  you  as 
to  what  Sections  125  and  127  give  and  what  they  do  not  give  our 
women.  Firstly,  Section  125  does  not  come  in  if  the  divorcee  has 
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been  paid  her  full  dues  as  per  her  personal  law.  Now,  if  one  divorcee 
has  the  advantage  of  having  her  own  personal  law,  should  we 
deprive  a  Muslim  divorcee  from  having  the  advantage  of  her 
personal  lav/?.... Hindu  Lav/,  Christian  Law,  Parsi  Law,  all  these  are 
available  codified  to  the  courts.  Muslim  law  was  not  available  in  that 
manner  to  our  courts.  Why  should  we  deprive  one  religious  group  of 
the  right  to  have  their  law  if  they  desire  to  have  that  law? 

A  MEMBER:  What  about  the  law  of  the  land,  which  is  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  In  no  way  have  Sections  125  or  127  been 
diluted  by  this  law.  What  the  Muslim  women  are  getting  in  this  is 
much  beyond  what  Sections  125  and  127  give.  Section  125  is  not 
applicable  if  the  woman  has  means  of  her  own.  it  is  only  if  she  is 
indigent  that  it  comes  into  force.  It  does  not  apply  to  every  woman. 
Section  125  is  limited  to  the  extent  of  going  to  the  particular 
personal  lavL  Once  you  go  to  the  personal  law.  Section  125  is  not 
operative  any  more. 

Section  127  limits  Section  125  to  the  extent  that  if  the  lady  gets 
what  is  due  to  her  under  her  personal  law  Section  125  and  Section 
127  do  not  apply. 

A  MEMBER:  Instead  of  going  forward,  you  are  going  backwards. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  not  going  backwards.  Section  125  and 
Section  127  do  not  look  after  the  dower,  the  property  of  the  lady  in 
any  way.  Section  125  and  Section  127 — I  will  repeat— do  not  look  after 
or  give  to  the  lady  in  question  her  dower  or  mehar  in  any  way.  They 
do  not  give  the  woman  any  right  to  her  property.  All  the  rights  to  her 
property  and  her  dower  come  under  her  personal  law ,  Let  us  see  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Shah  Bano  herself.  She  had  to  fight  for  six  years  under 
Section  125  and  Section  127.  After  six  years  of  court  case,  she  was 
given  Rs.  500  or  Rs.  200  or  something. 

A  MEMBER:  I  will  tell  you  the  position.  She  was  given  Rs.  179  and 
25  paise. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Sir,  after  six  years  of  struggling  under  Section 
125,  a  woman  is  given  Rs.  179  a  month!  Are  we  trying  td  say  that 
Section  125  is  giving  protection  to  women?  It  is  not  giving  women 
adequate  protection. 

There  is  only  one  question  and  that  is  whether  the  Bill  that  we 
have  brought  is  within  the  purview  of  Muslim  Personal  Law  or  not. 
That  question  is  a  technical  one.  The  political  question,  and  the 
question  whether  a  woman  should  have  her  rights,  are  questions 
which  we  can  tackle.  And  after  addressing  ourselves  to  this,  we  have 
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brought  this  secular  bill.  Bringing  personal  law  of  a  particular 
religion  does  not  reduce  our  secularism  in  any  way. 

As  far  as  the  operative  part  of  the  Bill  is  concerned,  I  have  already 
made  our  position  clear  in  the  House,  that  if  some  substantive  issues 
are  raised,  which  are  causing  problems  and  which,  we  are  convinced, 
are  not  as  per  Muslim  Law,  then  we  are  willing  to  have  a  re-look  at 
that. 

A  MEMBER:  Tomorrow  you  are  having  a  meeting  of  your  party. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  had  a  meeting  this  morning  also.  Don’t  worry, 
I  had  a  meeting  with  a  part  of  your  party  also. 

What  are  we  looking  for?  When  we  look  at  the  country,  are  we 
looking  to  divide  and  to  cause  problems?  We  were  told  that  the 
Opposition  was  not  consulted,  and  papers  were  not  given  on  this 
particular  Bill.  For  ten  months,  was  it  not  of  an  adequate  interest  to 
draw  your  attention  to  it? 

A  MEMBER:  Then  your  promise  has  no  meaning. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  You  forget  that  we  called  you,  and  you  did  not 
come.  Let  me  beg  to  state  that  one  of  the  reasons  they  might  not  have 
come  was  because  they  did  not  want  to  take  a  stand  on  this  Bill. 

A  MEMBER:  I  wish  to  go  on  record  that  this  is  not  a  correct 
statement.  Next  day,  though  early  in  the  morning  at  2.30,  we 
received  a  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  office  giving  a  specific 
agenda;  that  day  at  10  o’clock  we  remained  present  in  the  meeting. 
So,  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  on  this  issue  we  were  not  prepared  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  him. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  Hon’ble  Member  has  made  a  statement.  I 
would  like  to  remind  him  that  he  did  not  participate  (in  the  House) 
when  this  question  came  up  at  the  introduction  stage. 

The  question  is  that  no  group  or  minority  in  the  country  should 
feel  as  if  some  basic  rights  that  it  had  got  are  being  taken  away. 

What  we  need  is  national  cohesion  at  this  time.  We  need  to  see 
that  issues  that  divide  communities  are  not  raised  to  levels  where 
they  cannot  be  brought  down  from.  We  have  to  see  that  such  issues 
are  not  used  for  political  ends.  It  is  only  with  tolerance,  with 
harmony  and  with  concord  that  we  can  really  move  ahead.  Only  then 
can  we  get  the  India  of  our  dreams.  We  believe  in  politics  of 
consensus  and  conciliation.  But  consensus  and  conciliation  are  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  weakness  or  indecision. 

During  this  year,  India’s  standing  in  the  world  has  gone  up  even 
further  with  our  participation  at  various  world  forums,  with  our 
relations  with  the  USSR  improving.  The  Soviet  Union  is  our  old. 
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reliable  and  proven  friend.  Our  relations  with  no  other  country  can 
change  this  relationship  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  India.  We 
have  also  improved  our  relations  with  the  United  States. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  National  Development  Council,  one  Chief 
Minister — I  am  not  naming  him — was  complaining  about  the  whole 
Plan.  He  was  upset  and  he  said,  as  the  meeting  was  closing,  "What 
am  I  to  do  if  you  do  not  give  me  the  funds?  Am  I  to  look  towards 
England  and  the  USA?"  What  can  we  do  if  a  Chief  Minister  from  the 
East  looks  to  the  West?  But  seriously,  what  does  worry  us  is  when 
our  friends  from  the  left  start  looking  to  the  right. 

During  this  year,  India  took  a  major  role  in  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement.  We  have  raised  the  issues  of  South  Africa  and  Palestine. 
We  have  discussed  the  new  International  Economic  Order.  We  have 
taken  a  stand  on  various  issues  in  the  world.  The  Non-Aligned 
Movement  stands  strengthened  by  India’s  participation.  In  CHOGM 
(Commonwealth  Heads  of  Government  Meeting)  again,  India  took  a 
major  role  in  the  stand  to  uphold  the  international  organisations  and 
in  the  action  against  South  Africa. 

The  Hon’ble  friend  does  not  understand  the  effect  of  what 
transpired  in  the  Bahamas  and  what  its  effect  was  on  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  US.  You  will  see  how  many  banks  and  institutions  have 
pulled  out  of  South  Africa  because  of  the  stand  we  took. 

The  role  of  the  six  nations  again  has  brought  about  a  tremendous 
awareness  of  nuclear  disarmament.  In  such  matters  it  is  not  right  to 
try  to  take  credit.  But  what  is  of  vital  interest  to  us  in  India  and  the 
world  is  total  nuclear  disarmament  and  we  must  work  towards  that. 
The  six  nations  have  built  an  awareness  in  all  the  countries,  more 
especially  in  those  countries  which  are  opposing  nuclear 
disarmament.  This  awareness  has  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  their  governments.  Public  opinion  has  changed  those 
attitudes.  India  has  played  a  role. 

Closer  to  us  in  our  own  region,  we  have  had  a  major  advance  in 
South  Asia  with  the  formation  of  SAARC  (South  Asian  Association 
for  Regional  Co-operation).  With  SAARC  we  take  a  first  step  in 
bringing  all  our  countries  closer  together. 

Late  last  year,  President  Zia  of  Pakistan  visited  India.  We  have 
been  discussing  at  various  stages  the  steps  that  we  could  take  to 
normalise  the  relations  between  our  two  countries,  and  we  had 
worked  out  a  certain  time  schedule  on  which  steps  could  be  taken. 
Unfortunately,  the  result  of  that  dialogue  has  not  been  as  fruitful 
as  we  would  have  liked.  The  speed  has  been  slow.  I  would  like  to 
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reiterate  that  the  steps  will  be  absolutely  mutual.  In  trade  and  in  other 
areas,  the  opening  up  must  be  simultaneous.  We  have  been 
discussing  our  border  issues.  But  we  have  not  made  much  progress. 
We  are  very  firm  in  our  view  of  what  we  feel  is  the  right  position 
there  and  we  will  not  be  easily  swayed  from  that. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  there  has  been  a  spurt  of  violence  recently 
Unfortunately,  the  ceasefire  between  the  Government  and  the  Tamil 
groups  could  not  be  maintained.  We  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Sri 
Lankan  Government.  We  have  recently  been  given  a  new  paper 
which  is  slightly  beyond  what  their  last  paper  was.  We  are  studying 
that.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  a  sufficient  move  forward. 

One  Member,  I  believe,  said  that  the  Congress  must  wind  itself  up. 
What  a  wishful  thinking! 

A  MEMBER:  Gandhiji  had  also  said  that. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  am  not  talking  of  Gandhiji.  I  am  talking  of  one 
Member  whose  only  chance  of  changing  benches  is  when  the 
Congress  winds  itself  up! 

I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  we  have  the  people’s  mandate 
and  we  have  the  people’s  trust.  We  have  a  historical  destiny  and  we 
will  build  a  new  India. 

One  other  friend  talked  about  a  Prince  Charming.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  there  is  no  Prince  Charming  and  there  is  no  magic  wand 
even  if  there  are  some  hobgoblin  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  The 
Congress  Party  is  the  party  of  the  masses.  We  would  not  be  shaken 
by  Cassandras.  The  nation  is  not  despondent;  it  is  not  disenchanted. 
The  nation  is  confident;  it  is  optimistic  and  the  nation  is  proud  to  be 
Indian. 

Sir,  I  WOULD  like  to  thank  all  those  Hon’ble  Members  who  have 
participated  in  the  debate.  The  debate  on  the  President’s  address  is 
the  time  for  us  to  measure  our  promises  of  last  year  and  the 
accomplishments  that  have  taken  place  till  now.  Last  year,  we  had 
made  many  promises  and  very  substantially  we  have  accomplished 
those  promises. 

We  had  promised  that  our  first  thrust  would  be  on  Assam  and 
Punjab  and  we  did  that.  We  took  certain  steps.  Two  accords  were 
signed  and  they  brought  about  a  change  in  both  the  States.  We  were 
able  to  hold  elections  in  both  the  States.  I  welcome  the  Members  in 
the  Lower  House  from  these  two  States.  We  have  seen  since  then 
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that  Assam  is  progressing  well.  In  Punjab,  the  speed  of  improvement 
has  not  been  to  the  extent  we  would  have  liked  it  to  be.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  looking  at  certain  steps  and  measures  that  we  might  be 
able  to  take  once  more  to  bring  about  some  improvement. 

We  had  promised  a  clean  public  life.  We  have  taken  a  number  of 
steps  towards  that  direction.  We  enacted  the  anti-defection  law  and  a 
law  in  regard  to  company  donations.  We  have  tackled  corruption  at 
every  level,  with  all  sections.  We  had  promised  administrative 
reforms.  Again,  in  this  direction,  we  have  taken  a  number  of  steps 
which  have  started  this  movement.  Grievance  redressal  machinery 
has  been  set  up  at  all  levels.  Personal  policies  are  being  reviewed. 
The  efficiency  of  the  Government  machinery  is  being  improved. 
Emphasis  is  being  put  on  results  and  accountability.  Monitoring  of 
major  projects  is  being  done  monthly.  Monitoring  of  anti-poverty 
programmes  is  going  to  be  done  with  a  new  system  which  we  have 
just  evolved  and  it  has  come  into  operation  just  about  a  month  or  two 
ago. 

We  had  promised  a  new  education  policy.  It  is  on  the  anvil  and 
we  expect  that  later  this  month,  the  Minister  of  Human  Resource 
Development  will  be  able  to  place  it  before  the  House.  We  produced 
the  status  paper  in  August  and  a  national  debate  ensued.  We  formed 
a  new  department  in  the  Human  Resource  Development  Ministry  to 
look  at  the  total  development  of  youth,  women  and  children. 

We  brought  in  a  new  textile  policy.  It  has  come  into  operation. 
The  main  thrust  is  on  the  protection  of  the  handloom  sector  and  to 
provide  cheap  cloth  to  the  average  person.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
change  in  the  new  policy  compared  with  the  previous  policy.  We 
appreciate  that  there  may  be  certain  aspects  which  may  not  be 
working  as  envisaged  and  we  are  keeping  a  watch  on  this.  If  there 
are  any  areas  that  are  harmful  to  the  handloom  sector,  to  the  weaker 
sections,  we  will  see  that  these  are  rectified  and  the  handloom  sector 
is  protected. 

We  had  promised  a  new  look  at  the  judicial  system.  Lok  Adalats 
have  come  up,  benefiting  thousands  of  people.  Administrative 
Tribunals,  similarly,  have  taken  the  load  off  the  courts.  The  Law 
Commission  is  now  looking  into  further  changes  that  need  to  be 
introduced.  We  have  formed  an  Urban  Development  Commission  to 
look  into  the  directions  of  urban  development  in  India  over  the  next 
15  years.  When  we  talk  of  urban  development  we  do  not  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  metros  or  the  big  towns,  but  also  look  at  the 
transformation  of  the  larger  villages  into  urban  areas,  how  will  they 
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be  controlled,  how  will  they  be  planned  and  how  will  it  be  seen  that 
these  large  villages  do  not  become  urban  slums  of  the  1990s.  We 
took  up  the  cleaning  of  the  Ganga.  A  Central  Ganga  Authority  was 
formed.  Work  has  already  started  and  we  luok  forward  to  clean  the  water 
of  the  Ganga  very  rapidly.  The  first  visible  part  of  the  Ganga  may  be 
at  Hardwar  for  the  Kumbh  Mela  this  year. 

Another  ecological  problem  that  has  been  burdening  all  of  us  is 
that  of  deforestation  and  wastelands.  We  formed  a  Wastelands 
Development  Board  and  work  has  already  started.  We  have  set  rather 
high  targets  but  the  choice  is  not  really  with  us.  If  we  are  not  able  to 
achieve  much  there  is  very  real  danger  of  a  true  ecological  collapse 
in  the  country.  We  have  to  achieve  a  minimum  target  to  be  able  to 
survive.  Our  Government  has  played  a  major  role  in  protecting  the 
environment.  We  have  taken  a  number  of  measures  in  this  session. 
We  will  be  coming  with  a  very  comprehensive  legislation  against  all 
hazardous  substances  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  legislated  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  be  possible  for  an  average  citizen  to  take  a 
case  to  court  and  to  complain  against  his  right  being  infringed. 

While  looking  at  the  development  side  we  have  not  lost  sight  of 
our  strong  cultural  heritage.  If  India  is  to  survive,  India’s  cultural 
heritage  must  survive.  We  cannot  allow  modern  materialism  to 
overwhelm  us  or  swamp  us.  Our  strength  is  in  spirituality  and  that 
must  be  preserved.  That  is  also  a  thrust  that  we  would  like  to  give  in 
the  education  system.  We  have  set  up  a  number  of  zonal  cultural 
centres  which  will  develop  India’s  cultural  heritage  and  will  bring  it 
not  just  to  the  elite  who  can  go  to  expensive  theatres  and  halls  but 
also  to  the  poor  to  whom  it  is  less  accessible. 

To  remove  poverty,  we  have  to  look  at  technology.  If  we  think  for 
a  minute  what  we  mean  by  removing  poverty,  ultimately  it  comes 
down  to  improving  the  level  of  technology  that  is  available  to  our 
people.  I  am  talking  of  just  the  level,  not  make  the  villager  run  a 
super  computer,  but  improving  his  plough,  improving  the  seeds, 
improving  the  fertiliser — that  is  all  technology.  So  when  we  talk  of 
development,  when  we  talk  of  progress,  what  we  are  really  looking 
for  is  how  technology  can  be  applied  where  it  is  needed  most.  In 
India  it  is  needed  most  in  the  fields  of  the  farmers;  in  the  homes  of 
our  rural  folk.  It  is  needed  most  to  benefit  the  poorest,  the  most 
deprived  in  India.  Our  science  and  technology  thrust  must  be  in 
socially  relevant  areas.  Wherever  we  have  concentrated  our  efforts, 
we  have  made  tremendous  strides  in  science  and  technology.  We  are 
very  close  to  the  frontline  of  development.  At  the  same  time,  there 
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are  areas  where  our  efforts  have  been  diffused  and  we  have  not 
achieved  what  we  should  have  achieved. 

We  are  looking  at  how  to  give  a  certain  thrust  in  specified  areas. 
We  will  be  developing  what  we  call  missions  and  thrust  areas  in 
various  fields.  Of  primary  importance  will  be  those  fields  that  will 
affect  the  average  villager,  the  average  poor  person  in  India.  We  will 
have  missions  to  provide  drinking  water,  on  oilseeds,  for  immunising 
children,  and  against  illiteracy.  We  have  set  up  a  new  Department  of 
Bio-technology  so  that  our  efforts  in  this  sphere  may  not  lag  behind 
those  of  the  more  advanced  countries.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
step  that  is  needed  is  some  method  of  monitoring  the  monsoon  and 
the  rainfall  for  our  farmers,  whether  in  the  north  or  south,  east  or 
west. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come  out  with  the  Seventh  Plan  during 
this  past  year.  The  Approach  Paper  of  the  Seventh  Plan  had  been 
worked  by  Indiraj i  and  the  basis  has  not  changed.  The  Seventh  Plan 
has  three  basic  thrusts — food,  work  and  productivity.  In  fact,  the 
basic  thoughts  behind  our  planning  have  not  changed  from  1947  to 
1986.  When  we  first  thought  of  how  this  country  is  to  move  ahead, 
we  thought  of  planning,  we  ^thought  of  the  plans  as  being  the 
backbone  of  all  our  aspirations  for  development.  The  priorities  that 
we  had  put  have  not  really  changed.  The  priorities  in  our 
plan — although  a  plan  is  basically  an  economic  development  plan — 
are  not  limited  to  just  the  economic  development.  What  we  have 
kept  in  mind  is  to  see  that  India’s  unity,  independence,  our 
democratic  structure,  secularism,  socialist  thrust,  non-alignment  and 
self-reliance  are  not  compromised  in  any  way. 

Sir,  the  India  we  want,  the  India  our  freedom  fighters  fought  for, 
is  the  India  that  all  of  us  are  committed  to.  The  cure  of  our 
development  problems  lies  not  in  our  potential  or  in  our  capability 
but  more  in  what  we  are  actually  able  to  achieve,  and  the  speed  with 
which  we  can  progress  will  depend  on  how  quickly  we  can  close  the 
gap  between  these  two  things. 

Our  past  achievements  have  by  no  means  been  small.  The 
structural  transformation  that  is  taking  place  in  agriculture,  industry 
and  the  lives  of  our  people  is  for  all  to  see.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you 
about  it.  But  the  question  is,  can  we  do  things  faster  and  better 
today?  How  can  we  work  quicker  to  get  benefits  for  the  poor,  the 
under-privileged,  the  scheduled  castes,  the  scheduled  tribes,  women, 
children,  the  backward  classes  and  the  minorities?  This  is  what  the 
plan  is  for — for  helping  these  sections  of  our  people.  The  highest 
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priority  has  been  given  to  agriculture  and  to  anti-poverty 
programmes.  Agriculture,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  ways  we  have 
to  remove  and  alleviate  poverty  from  our  land;  anti-poverty 
programmes  for  those  who  are  too  weak  to  even  get  advantage  of  the 
normal  schemes.  We  have  improved  the  monitoring  of  our 
anti-proverty  programmes;  we  have  changed  certain  directions, 
certain  things  that  we  were  doing,  after  1  toured  many  areas  last  year 
and  saw  for  myself  the  difficulties  that  were  coming  up  in 
implementation.  Sometimes,  even  though  the  programme  had  been 
implemented,  the  benefit  of  that  was  not  going  in  full  measure  to  the 
persons  concerned.  So  we  have  tailored  the  programmes  to  reduce 
this  to  a  minimum  and  we  are  monitoring  them  very  extensively.  The 
monitoring  will  include  random  visits  to  blocks  where  beneficiaries 
will  be  personally  interviewed  to  see  what  their  personal  experience 
was. 

Much  of  the  thrust  of  the  anti-poverty  programmes  was  visible  in 
the  budget  that  was  put  before  the  House  a  few  days  ago.  The 
Finance  Minister  said  that  his  basic  thinking  had  been  to  burden  the 
affluent  sections  and  not  to  burden  the  poorer  and  the  weaker 
sections. 

Sir,  this  Plan  will  not  be  an  easy  Plan.  And  the  fact  is,  none  of  our 
Plans  has  been  an  easy  Plan.  They  have  required  seva,  they  have 
required  tyaga,  they  have  required  sacrifice.  And  as  was  mentioned 
in  the  President’s  address,  nations  are  built  by  generations  that 
sacrifice  for  a  better  tomorrow.  It  is  not  by  asking  for  a  cushy  living 
today  that  we  will  be  able  to  build  our  nation.  It  is  with  hard  work 
and  toil  and  dedication  that  we  will  be  able  to  build  it. 

One  Hon’ble  Member  from  the  opposite  benches  has  mentioned 
in  his  speech  that  the  President’s  address  showed  the  economy  in  a 
crisis.  There  could  be  nothing  farther  from  truth  unless  the  Hon’ble 
Member  finds  hard  work  and  a  little  bit  of  sacrifice  a  crisis:  that  I 
cannot  answer. 

If  we  look  at  the  performance  of  our  economy  in  the  past  six 
years,  since  the  Congress  Government  came  back,  the  economy  has 
done  extremely  well  in  a  situation  where  the  economies  of  major 
countries  were  in  difficulties,  and  the  economies  of  developing 
countries  were  seeing  inflation  rates  of  300  per  cent,  400  per  cent 
and  even  close  to  1000  per  cent.  Under  those  conditions,  we  have 
had  a  growth  rate  of  approximately  5  per  cent  and  an  inflation  rate 
well  under  control.  Sir,  we  do  not  take  credit  for  that.  Indiraji  looked 
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after  the  country  during  those  days.  But  what  we  are  looking  towards 
now  is  the  future. 

The  future  is  not  going  to  be  a  joyride  or  a  cakewalk.  This  is 
going  to  require  tremendous  hard  work.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  do 
that,  if  we  are  not  willing  to  give  that  much  for  our  country,  then  we 
do  not  deserve  a  free,  independent  country.  Pandit  Nehru  and  Indiraji 
laid  the  basic  framework  of  our  development.  That  is  still  intact 
today  and  will  remain  intact.  And  it  is  on  that  basis  we  have  to  build 
today.  The  basic  framework  was  93  per  cent  of  our  own  resources 
for  development,  not  to  go  running  with  a  bowl  to  other  countries. 
We  had  an  easy  way  out.  Other  countries  have  taken  the  easy  way  out. 
But  the  result  is  visible.  We  will  not  allow  India  to  go  that  way.  We  will 
not  look  at  short-term  solutions  that  may  compromise  the  sovereignty 
of  our  country. 

One  of  our  pillars  of  development  has  been  the  public  sector.  It 
has  not  only  helped  modernise  very  backward  and  remote  areas,  it 
has  also  helped  train  workers,  technicians,  engineers;  it  has  been  a 
basic  thrust  of  our  development  process.  We  cannot  and  will  not  let 
the  public  sector  be  weakened.  But  we  must  look  at  the  public  sector 
realistically.  We  must  see  what  will  strengthen  a  public  sector.  If  a 
public  undertaking  runs  into  tremendous  losses,  if  it  is  almost  closed 
and  the  labour  is  not  working,  who  is  paying  for  this  unit  and  is  this 
unit  really  doing  its  part  of  work  in  developing  our  country,  in  taking 
our  country  ahead?  We  have  to  see  how  we  can  have  a  strong  and 
vibrant  public  sector  working  for  the  public  good.  We  have  to  see 
that  losses  are  not  a  burden  on  our  development  programmes  and 
anti-poverty  programmes.  We  have  to  see  how  public  sector’s 
efficiency  can  be  increased. 

One  other  area  which  we  feel  is  important  is  that  of  the  high  cost 
of  inputs  into  basic  sectors.  We  have  to  see  how  we  can  unwind  our 
high-priced  economy  and  get  it  back  so  that  every  rupee  is  worth  that 
much  more  in  each  programme,  in  each  anti-poverty  programme. 
We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  analyse  and  look  at  the  public 
sector  to  see  how  that  can  be  improved  and  made  more  efficient,  but 
much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  our  foreign  investment 
policy — foreign  investments  in  India — during  the  past  year.  Our 
industrial  policy,  our  fiscal  policy,  has  been  such  as  to  keep  the 
public  sector  units  at  the  top  of  the  pillar,  to  get  the  maximum 
utilisation  from  the  developments  that  have  taken  place  over  the  past 
38  years.  India  is  a  mixed  economy  and  we  must  harness  every  effort 
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and  energy  to  carry  our  country  forward,  whether  it  is  in  agriculture 
or  whether  it  is  in  industry. 

We  have  to  see  that  our  scientific  research  and  development,  our 
technological  development,  is  independent,  self-reliant  and,  most  of 
all,  indigenous.  We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  bring  this  about. 
Our  defence  research  and  development  is  rising  to  new  heights  and 
our  defence  production  is  looking  ahead  to  much  greater,  much 
bigger  areas  and  greater  production  and,  most  of  all  towards 
indigenous  design  of  very  sophisticated  equipment. 

During  this  past  year  we  have  strengthened  our  friendship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  which  is  an  old,  tried  and  trusted  friend  and  we  see 
relations  improving  much  further  in  the  future. 

Sir,  with  the  USA  we  have  seen  a  major  change  in  our 
relationship:  the  basic  mistrust  that  was  there  has  been  removed.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  questions  in  our  minds  and  I  am 
sure  they  too  have  certain  questions  in  theirs.  But  we  are 
co-operating  in  a  number  of  areas  where  we  have  made  a  significant 
headway  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  making  further  progress. 

This  is  the  last  year  for  India  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement.  In  this  year,  the  Movement  has  strengthened.  We  have 
asserted  the  voice  of  the  Non-Aligned  on  major  issues  such  as  a  New 
International  Economic  Cider.  We  have  raised  our  voice  for 
disarmament,  nuclear  disarmament,  and  we  have  raised  our  voice  to 
protect  the  small  nations.  We  have  raised  our  voice  on  South  Africa. 

In  the  Commonwealth  Meet,  India  took  a  very  firm  stand  on 
South  Africa  with  a  number  of  other  nations  and,  as  a  result,  we  can 
expect  a  very  appreciable  change  in  the  attitudes  of  the  major 
countries  towards  South  Africa,  in  the  attitudes  of  banks  and  in  the 
attitude  of  other  financial  institutions. 

During  this  year,  India  has  participated  in  the  Six-Nation  Summit 
and  then  again  in  a  number  of  appeals  on  behalf  of  these  six  nations 
for  disarmament  and  peace.  This  effort  will  continue. 

During  these  years.  Sir,  we  have  seen  the  multilateral 
organisations  coming  under  severe  pressure.  India  has  not  been 
lacking  in  raising  its  voice  in  defence  of  these  institutions.  We  have 
raised  our  voice  in  the  UN;  in  the  Non-Aligned  Meet,  in  the 
Commonwealth  Meeting,  in  UNESCO  and  in  ILO. 

Closer  home,  we  have  taken  certain  steps  for  South  Asian 
regional  co-operation  and  an  association  has  been  formed.  This 
perhaps  is  a  very  major  step  in  bringing  about  a  new  atmosphere  of  co¬ 
operation  in  our  region.  There  are  two  areas  where  there  are  still 
tensions.  Pakistan  has  been  a  traditional  tension-area.  We  have  done 
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a  lot  to  try  and  reduce  that  tension.  In  some  areas  we  have  made 
headway;  in  others,  it  has  been  much  slower;  and,  in  some,  not  at  all. 

President  Zia  visited  India  in  December  last.  We  made  a  certain 
programme  according  to  which  we  would  have  liked  things  to 
happen  and,  after  that,  our  Finance  Minister  visited  Islamabad  for 
trade  talks.  The  talks  took  place  and  certain  decisions  were  taken. 
But,  again,  the  movement  is  very  slow.  Other  talks  have  taken  place. 
The  movement  is  not  as  fast  as  we  would  have  liked  it  to  be.  But  this 
is  not  a  one  way  street.  We  are  watching  the  progress  and  we  will  be 
reacting  according  to  what  we  see  happening  on  their  side.  At  all 
times,  of  course,  there  is  not  question  of  compromising  India’s 
integrity  and  security. 

Sri  Lanka  is  another  area  which  is  close  to  us,  where  there  is 
tremendous  tension  within.  Unfortunately,  the  killings  of  civilians  go 
on.  We  had  tried  to  help  the  groups  get  together.  Progress  was  made; 
maybe,  more  can  be  made.  But  what  is  important  is  that  innocent 
lives  are  being  lost  daily.  What  we  feel  important  is  that  there  can 
only  be  a  political  solution.  The  Sri  Lankan  Government  also  says 
that  they  are  for  a  political  solution. 

We  would  like  the  Sri  Lankan  Government  to  do  more  than  just  to 
profess  a  political  solution.  The  charges  that  they  have  levelled 
against  India  having  an  involvement  are  absolutely  baseless.  What  is 
of  immediate  and  direct  worry  to  us  is  the  number  of  refugees  that 
are  coming  into  India  and  we  must  see  that  the  situation  in  Sri  Lanka 
is  normalised  so  that  these  refugees  may  be  able  to  go  back  with 
honour  and  safety. 

Perhaps  one  of  our  biggest  weaknesses  in  India  has  been 
communalism  whenever  it  raises  its  head.  Communalism  has  been  a 
traditional  tool  to  weaken  India,  throughout  our  history.  The  colonial 
concept  has  been  to  divide  and  destroy  by  using  communalism.  This 
did  not  end  with  the  assassination  of  Indiraji.  This  attempt  is  still  on.  It 
is  for  us  to  see  how  we  will  be  able  to  rise  above  it  in  order  to  really 
fight  this  menace.  We  all  must  condemn  every  sort  of  communal 
violence  and  our  Government  will  do  everything  to  see  that  the  15 
points  that  we  have  raised  and  that  Indiraji  had  brought  in  to  try  and 
ensure  communal  safety  and  harmony  will  be  fully  operational  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Gandhiji,  Panditji  and  Indiraji,  ail  fought  against  communalism. 
Gandhiji  and  Indiraji  gave  their  lives  in  that  battle.  It  is  for  us  today 
to  commit  ourselves  not  to  use  communalism  as  a  political  tool. 
India’s  secularism  is  in  the  backdrop  of  its  nationhood,  Sarva 
Dharma  Samabhava  as  we  have  translated  it.  Sir,  we  seek  national 
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cohesion  with  tolerance,  with  harmony  and  with  concord.  Only  then 
will  we  get  an  India  of  our  dreams.  We  would  like  an  open 
discussion  on  any  major  issue.  We  believe  in  the  politics  of 
consensus  and  conciliation.  But  this  should  not  be  taken  for 
weakness  or  indecision. 


Universal  Vision 


INDIA’S  PARTICULAR  GENIUS  has  been  in  forging  a  unity  out  of 
differences  without  effacing  them.  This  is  how  Dr.Radhakrishnan 
put  it,  which  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  India  and  could  relate  very 
much  to  the  situatioivin  the  world  today.  India  synthesises  a  myriad 
influences.  In  India,  we  see  the  absorption  and  assimilation  of  the 
best  in  a  number  of  cultures  spanning  many  thousands  of  years.  We 
see  not  a  conflict  or  a  race  between  systems,  but  the  unity  and 
strength  of  each  system  while  interacting  with  the  other. 

Essentially,  unity  means  rejection  of  exclusivism.  It  is  an 
acceptance  and  understanding  of  the  differences,  cherishing  of  every 
type  of  manifestation  without  the  feeling  that  our  own  particular 
system  is  endangered  by  a  different  system.  Perhaps,  this  could  be  a 
basis  of  an  understanding  for  world  unity. 

Dr.  Radhakrishnan’s  eclectic  mind  and  his  catholicity  of  spirit 
was  at  home,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  Whether  in  Visakhapatnam 
or  in  Oxford,  in  Calcutta  or  in  Moscow,  he  drew  inspiration  and 
made  a  deep  impression  on  everyone  around  him.  His  philosophy  of 
Ekaiv  Manushajatih — oneness  of  humankind  or  human  race — is  a 
concept  that  we  must  learn  to  accept  today.  There  are  too  many 
barriers  that  we  have  built  within  this  human  race  of  ours. 

As  Dr.  Radhakrishnan  pointed  out,  we  have  a  common  humanity, 
a  natural  kinship.  The  essential  unity  of  the  world  is  there  despite  the 
diverse  and  variegated  creations  that  we  ourselves  produce,  in  art 
forms,  in  cultures,  in  different  schools  of  thought.  If  the  human  race 
is  one,  the  earth,  the  endowments  and  the  fruits  are  common  for  the 
whole  of  mankind. 

Some  of  these  barriers  are  perhaps  the  result  of  development.  We 
tend  to  equate  development  with  economic  development  and  forget 
that  there  is  another  large  area.  The  thrust  for  economic  development 
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has  made  us  neglect  spiritual  and  moral  development.  The 
knowledge  that  we  are  gaining  from  science  and  technology  is  not 
being  balanced  by  spiritual  and  moral  wisdom.  The  rate  at  which 
science  and  technology  is  progressing  is  far  ahead  of  the 
development  of  human  being  as  a  person.  This  gap  is  causing 
tremendous  social  tension.  The  pace  of  development  is  much  faster 
in  developing  countries  today  than  they  were  in  the  developed 
countries  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  they  were  going 
through  a  similar  phase  in  their  development  process.  And  this  much 
faster  rate  of  development  does  affect  our  society.  The  social 
tensions  that  are  generated  are  sought  to  be  contained  by  building  a 
nationalist  wall  around  ourselves.  This  is  a  very  negative  way  of 
building  unity.  Unity  fostered  in  such  a  manner  can  only  lead  to  fear 
of  another  society,  fear  of  a  different  system.  It  can  only  lead  us 
ultimately  to  destruction  and  disaster.  There  is  danger  when 
nationalism  tries  to  assert  its  superiority,  tries  to  pursue  unremitting 
rivalries,  when  it  leads  to  an  arms  race,  to  concepts  such  as  ‘balance 
of  power’.  It  cannot  lead  to  peace  or  unity.  The  rivalries  that  we  see 
today  between  various  systems  show  a  certain  lack  of  respect  for 
other  people’s  sovereignty.  In  a  way  they  limit  the  democratic 
process.  We  try  to  think  of  democratic  processes  as  being  confined  to 
national  boundaries  and  we  feel  that  other  countries  cannot  have  a 
system  with  which  we  do  not  agree  This,  surely,  is  going  back  on  the 
very  process  of  democracy. 

The  lack  of  respect  for  the  integrity  of  small  powers,  for  small 
nations,  again,  is  a  side-effect  of  the  same  attitude.  Illegitimate 
pressures — economic,  political,  even  military — are  sought  to  be 
brought  on  developing  countries,  weaker  nations,  if  they  do  not  fall 
in  line  with  a  particular  way  of  thinking.  We  have  seen  such 
pressures  being  used  all  over  the  world  when  a  critical  issue  comes 
up. 

When  any  nation  tries  to  promote  its  own  system  beyond  its 
borders,  it  is  again  threatening  the  oneness  of  humankind.  National 
tensions  spread  and  become  international  tensions.  That  is  what  we 
see  happening  today.  Theories  such  as  the  balance  of  power  and 
balance  of  nuclear  terror  are  advanced  to  deal  with  international 
tensions.  But  can  we  really  use  terror  to  prevent  its  escalation?  It  can 
result  only  in  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

Concepts  such  as  balance  of  power  can  never  lead  to  actual  peace 
and  disarmament.  Built  into  the  concept  is  a  race  for  bigger  and  more 
sophisticated  weapons.  The  sophistication  of  weapons  is  reducing 
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the  decision  time  between  the  identification  of  threat  and  the 
response  to  that  threat.  Slowly,  but  surely,  the  decisions  are  being 
moved  into  the  realms  of  machines.  Already  the  time  between  launch 
and  strike  across  the  European  borders  has  been  reduced  to  70 
seconds  in  certain  cases.  We  cannot  expect  adequate  inputs  and 
satisfactory  human,  political  decision  in  that  sort  of  time  span. 
Slowly,  but  definitely,  the  button  is  going  to  be  pushed  by  a 
machine.  And  we  have  seen  how  machines  function.  We  have  seen 
computers  giving  wrong  information.  We  have  had  instances  of  the 
systems  being  fully  armed,  going  to  various  stages  of  alrert  because 
of  radar  defects,  picking  up  birds,  picking  up  aeroplanes.  Sometimes 
a  small  component  worth  only  a  few  rupees  fails  and  the  entire 
system  goes  on  full  alrert.  One  of  the  last  examples  was  in  a 
Star-War  experiment  in  which  the  space  shuttle  was  positioned  180 
degrees  out  by  a  small  error.  It  just  shows  that  small  errors  can 
happen,  do  happen,  and  will  happen  all  the  time.  When  we  reduce 
the  time  limit,  we  are  really  handing  over  the  destruction  of  all 
mankind  to  a  computer  or  some  mechanical  system. 

All  this  arises  because  we  refuse  to  accept  another  system.  What 
we  need  is  a  basic  change  in  values,  a  basic  change  in  our  thinking, 
perhaps,  more  self-confidence  in  our  own  systems,  so  that  we  do  not 
feel  threatened  by  other  systems.  Only  this  can  lead  to  nuclear 
disarmament  which  is  perhaps  the  first  step  towards  world  unity. 
Hatred,  violence,  fear  and  domination  cannot  lead  to  a  mature 
nationalism  which  accepts  other  nationalisms  and  other  countries 
and  other  systems.  The  first  step  in  having  such  a  mature,  forward 
looking  nationalism  would  be  to  accept  and  understand  other 
people’s  systems  as  they  exist  and  accept  the  fact  that  others  may 
want  different  systems  from  the  ones  we  are  running. 

Coexistence  of  different  systems  has  to  be  the  key  change.  We 
have  to  stop  wanting  to  expand  our  systems  or  our  ways  of 
functioning.  We  have  to  stop  trying  to  force  our  systems  on  other 
peoples — militarily,  economically  or  in  other  ways.  There  can  be  no 
imposition.  Threats  cannot  lead  to  unity. 

Over  the  years  we  have  built  up  a  system  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  system  has  many  negative  points  and 
deficiencies,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  only  system  we  have  got. 

But  the  UN  cannot  survive  if  there  is  cvnicism  and  despair.  There 
must  be  a  positive  attitude  towarus  tne  UN — to  correct  its 
deficiencies,  to  strengthen  the  UN  and  to  build  tne  UN. 
Unfortunately,  what  we  are  seeing  today  is  a  totally  different  attitude 
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towards  the  UN — the  desire  to  bring  the  UN  to  heel,  so  to  say, 
specially  on  certain  issues  which  are  important  to  humanity.  There  is 
an  attempt  to  make  the  institution  subservient  to  certain  ways  of 
thinking,  and  certain  methods  of  operating.  This  only  destroys  or 
reduces  the  democracy  of  nations  in  the  world.  We  have  to  move  out 
of  this  process.  We  have  to  move  into  a  much  more  positive  process. 
We  must  see  that  the  UN  gains  strength  and  we  do  not  allow 
unilateral  action  to  replace  multilateral  actions.  What  is  required  is  a 
much  broader  vision  for  world  peace,  a  vision  which  gives  universal 
respectability  to  humanity,  a  vision  which  will  bring  about  peaceful 
coexistence.  This  is  perhaps  the  vision  that  Dr.  Radhakrishnan 
thought  and  wrote  about. 


Women  and  Peace 


You  HAVE  DECIDED  to  dwell  upon  an  important  theme  today.  We 
have  to  think  very  seriously  of  the  continually  rising  tension  in  the 
world  during  recent  years  and  the  danger  it  poses  to  peace.  We  have 
to  consider  how  it  can  be  avoided.  In  our  own  country  the  tension  is 
rising  in  several  provinces  and  communal  forces  are  raising  their 
ugly  heads.  This  affects  everyone.  We  want  peace  in  India  and  the 
world  because  we  want  development  at  a  fast  pace.  We  should  be 
able  to  pay  attention  to  the  shortcomings  and  weaknesses  prevailing 
in  our  society.  We  should  concentrate  on  removing  them. 

When  tension  rises  our  attention  is  diverted  and  development 
work  slows  down  and  at  places  even  stops.  With  rise  in  tension  there  is 
less  of  development  and  it  affects  every  family  which  means  that  the 
women  are  affected.  In  India,  women  are  the  backbone  of  the  family. 
This  is  the  most  cherished  feature  that  India  still  retains  to  this  day. 
The  ‘family’  as  we  understand  it,  exists  only  at  a  few  places  in  the 
world.  We  acquire  our  strength  from  the  family,  even  our  character 
and  ultimately  the  character  of  the  nation  is  formed  by  the  family. 
The  spirituality  of  our  nation  which  is  an  inner  strength  takes  its 
origin  in  the  family.  The  realization  of  this  prompts  us  to  look  up  to 
our  women  because  probably  in  no  other  country  has  women  been 
accorded  the  position  in  the  family  as  in  India.  Thus  a  great 
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responsibility  has  fallen  upon  you  and  you  too  must  conduct  the 
peace  movement  from  every  corner  of  the  country. 

India  is  in  a  unique  position  in  the  world  of  being  in  the  forefront  of 
the  peace  movement.  It  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement  and  in  the  Six-Nation  Initiative.  But  when 
we  look  inside  India  we  do  not  find  any  active  peace  movement. 
Certainly  there  are  a  great  many  and  urgent  problems,  our  day-to-day 
problems,  that  we  have  to  resolve.  We  have  the  task  of  overall 
development  and  removal  of  poverty.  We  have  to  get  rid  of  the 
shortcomings  in  our  society.  But  nothing  can  be  accomplished  until 
peace  is  established.  We  have  to  spread  this  idea  to  every  part  of  our 
country,  to  each  village  and  to  each  and  every  family  that  peace  is  an 
imperative  need  and  we  must  also  tell  them  of  the  dangers  that  we 
face  if  there  is  no  peace.  When  we  talk  of  war  we  mean  the  war  of 
nuclear  devastation  which  is  not  the  war  of  olden  days  when  fighting 
took  place  in  one  corner  of  the  world  while  we  remained  oblivious  of 
it.  Today  it  is  different.  If  there  is  a  war  it  will  involve  the  whole 
world.  The  new  weapons  will  affect  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
earth. 

A  study  has  been  made  that  when  a  mighty  bomb  is  dropped  it 
churns  up  a  vast  dust  cloud  and  raises  it  high  up  in  the  skies  through 
which  sunlight  does  not  penetrate.  The  winds  above  blow  the  mass 
of  dust  all  over  the  world.  And  because  of  the  Himalayas  a  spot  has 
been  formed  over  India  wherein  most  of  the  radioactive  particles 
would  settle.  Another  study  tells  us  that  a  great  war  will  result  in 
lowering  the  temperature  of  India  by  about  forty  degrees  centigrade 
even  though  the  war  may  not  take  place  near  India.  It  might  be  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Just  imagine  the  effect  if  the  temperature  in 
India  falls  by  forty  degrees!  The  effect  it  will  have  on  crops,  our 
people  and  our  villages!  The  temperature  of  Delhi,  where  people  fret 
and  fume  in  forty  degrees  during  the  summer,  will  turn  to  zero 
degree.  People  will  start  dying  of  severe  cold.  Such  would  be  the 
result  of  this  kind  of  war.  We  have  to  create  a  powerful  public 
opinion  against  war  in  our  country.  You  have  to  create  it;  you  have 
to  see  that  people  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country  know  the 
results  of  such  a  war. 

Today  increasingly  new  technology  is  being  evolved.  The  latest 
technology  is  initially  adopted  for  military  purpose.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  increase  the  speed  of  nuclear  missiles.  These  missiles  were 
earlier  dispersed  but  are  now  being  sited  together.  Several  countries 
fall  in  that  category  where  it  would  take  only  70  seconds  for  a  bomb 
to  blast  after  the  button  is  pressed.  Just  imagine  that  for  their  defence 
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they  will  have  to  invent  such  a  device  that  will,  within  70  seconds, 
provide  them  sufficient  information  that  a  bomb  is  on  the  way,  and 
within  those  70  seconds  they  may  confirm  and  verify  the  fact  and  on 
that  basis  have  their  own  missile  on  the  way.  When  time  is  so  short, 
more  and  more  people  start  depending  upon  computers  and  other 
machines.  There  will  be  a  time  when  it  will  not  be  a  human  hand  that 
operates  the  button  but  a  mechanical  hand.  And  the  button  may  go  off 
itself.  Any  machine  can  make  an  error.  Some  years  back  we  saw  that 
in  the  United  States  which  has  the  most  sophisticated  computers,  the 
computers  issued  first,  second,  third  and  even  a  fourth  warning,  all 
the  missiles  were  armed  and  ejection  doors  opened,  because  once  it 
was  a  flock  of  birds  in  the  sky,  once  an  airliner,  then  it  was  the 
malfunctioning  of  a  small  component!  Such  are  the  mistakes  that  can 
occur!  Recently  experiments  in  star  wars  were  being  conducted  in 
the  USA.  During  the  first  experiment,  the  target  was  aimed  upwards 
but  the  space  shuttle  was  facing  the  wrong  way,  thus  the  aim  went 
astray.  If  during  practice  itself  blunders  of  such  magnitude  can  occur 
how  will  the  people  react  when  there  is  real  stress  and  tension.  The 
result  will  be  that  whoever  may  fight  anywhere  on  earth,  we  shall 
also  be  the  sufferers  here. 

Therefore,  we  must  see  that  the  stress  and  tension  in  the  world  is 
lessened  and  we  have  to  raise  a  voice  for  peace  in  India, the  echoes  of 
which  reach  every  corner  of  the  world.  Even  today,  the  voice  of  the 
Indian  Government  is  reaching  far  and  wide,  but  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  India  has  not  risen  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  other 
people.  We  must  esure  that  this  happens.  For  this,  women  must  come 
forward  because  they  constitute  half  the  population  and  the  influence 
they  exercise  in  the  family  is  probably  more  than  that  of  even  men. 
You  have  to  raise  your  voice  and  exert  your  full  influence. 

As  I  said  women  are  in  a  position,  of  great  influence  in  the  Indian 
family.  The  same  place  however,  has  not  been  accorded  to  them  in 
society.  Even  today  they  are  suppressed  in  society,  they  are  pushed 
back,  not  allowed  to  advance  and  not  allowed  to  become  Shakti — the 
power.  Now  we  have  to  change  all  this.  And  we  must  see  to  it  that 
we  do  not  allow  anything  to  happen  that  weakens  the  potential  of 
women.  We  must  ensure  that  women  come  forward  in  every  sphere 
and  advance  even  in  areas  hitherto  untouched.  We  must  bring  them 
forward.  I  will  give  you  an  example.  During  riots  the  greatest 
complaint  of  women  is  that  some  policemen  misbehave  with  them. 
One  does  not  know  if  these  things  happen  unwittingly  or 
deliberately.  But  this  further  aggravates  the  tension,  which  even 
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though  controllable  becomes  totally  damaging  in  such  atmosphere. 
We  had  issued  orders  for  the  formation  and  induction  of  a  Company 
of  women  in  the  C.R.P.F.  which  has  even  started  functioning.  The 
difficulty  is  that  women  are  available  for  the  Company  but  no 
woman  officer  is  available.  This  is  so  because  women  have  so  far  not 
been  permitted  to  rise  to  that  level.  In  the  areas  where  women  were 
not  permitted  to  come  up  we  must  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
advancing.  We  have  started  a  small  scheme  under  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Discretionary  Fund.  In  this  scheme,  any  woman,  if  she 
wants  to  do  something  that  has  not  been  done  by  women  so  far,  be  it 
in  academics  or  adventure  activity,  shall  receive  our  support, 
financially  and  otherwise  and  we  shall  take  care  that  she  goes  ahead. 
A  woman  who  wanted  a  flying  licence  approached  us  under  this 
scheme  and  we  are  helping  her.  Another  girl  had  come  who  wanted 
to  fly  across  the  country  in  a  hang-glider.  We  are  helping  her  too. 

We  are  introducing  a  permanent  scheme,  under  which  every  year, 
we  shall  give  an  award  to  the  woman  who  prepares  the  best  scheme 
for  women  to  enter  certain  areas  which  they  do  not  usually  enter  and 
to  which  we  have  not  allowed  them  access.  We  shall  give  them  full 
assistance  in  this  matter.  But  the  real  work  that  we  have  to 
accomplish  is  in  society.  If  women  are  to  gain  strength  and  progress 
in  society  we  must  first  see  that  they  are  provided  proper  and  good 
education.  We  are  exerting  our  full  effort  in  this  direction  and  last 
year  we  exempted  girls  from  paying  fees.  But  even  today  all  the  girls 
of  school-going  age  do  not  attend  school.  Of  those  who  do  come, 
many  drop  out  because  they  have  to  perform  household  chores. 
Moreover,  when  we  give  them  vocational  training  in  the  school  we 
teach  them  sewing  and  pickle-making.  Thus  we  confine  them  again 
to  the  house.  We  want  to  change  this.  They  must  be  taught  such 
subjects  that  help  them  build  up  their  strength  and  enable  them  to 
come  forward  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  This  is  an  aspect  which  must  be 
included  in  the  new  education  policy  that  is  going  to  be 
implemented. 

We  must  also  consider  how  to  end  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on 
women  even  today.  This  cannot  be  achieved  by  law  alone.  We  can 
make  laws  and  we  shall  make  them  and  continue  to  do  so.  But  the 
atrocities  will  stop  only  when  we  in  society,  build  up  public  opinion 
against  these  atrocities.  These  will  come  to  an  end  when  women 
themselves  raise  their  voice  against  atrocities.  But  the  voice  will  not 
be  effective  if  it  is  raised  in  Delhi,  Calcutta,  Bombay  or  Madras;  it 
has  to  rise  from  the  countryside.  When  you  go  out  to  each  and  every 
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village,  only  then  will  public  opinion  be  built  up. 

I  have  just  retured  from  a  tour  of  Gujarat,  of  the  tribal  areas  and 
the  drought  affected  areas.  I  talked  to  many  people  there,  I  talked  to 
women  and  men.  It  was  apparent  that  the  women  there  fight  shy  of 
talking,  they  do  not  come  forward  because  that  is  the  prevailing 
atmosphere  in  society.  But  once  they  start  talking  a  little,  they  open 
up  and  talk  freely  and  their  true  strength  becomes  evident  and  then  it  is 
probably  greater  than  that  of  men.  We  have  to  break  this  barrier.  We 
have  to  bring  women  forward  and  help  them  to  progress.  You  have 
to  do  it,  you  have  to  reach  all  corners  of  the  country  and  build  up  that 
spirit.  When  you  are  able  to  build  up  that  spirit,  women  will  move 
towards  strengthening  the  goal  of  peace.  I  hope  and  expect  that  you 
will  go  to  villages  and  raise  a  new  voice  among  women.  You  should 
bring  out  the  women  of  India  and  let  them  advance  in  all  spheres. 
Women  who  constitute  half  the  power  of  India  have  been  held  back 
so  far.  We  must  fully  release  the  suppressed  power,  bring  it  out  and 
use  it  for  strengthening  the  nation  and  for  its  progress.  A  century  ago 
we  faced  a  stupendous  task.  It  was  that  of  attaining  Independence; 
now  the  task  is  one  of  getting  rid  of  poverty  and  ensuring  the 
progress  of  India.  Our  fight  is  against  vested  interests  because  as 
long  as  vested  interests  exist  we  cannot  remove  our  weaknesses.  We 
have  to  fight  in  every  way  the  male  vested  interests  seeking  to  keep 
women  suppressed  and  we  must  bring  forward  women  and  help 
them  progress. 

I  hope  that  when  you  leave,  you  shall  raise  such  a  voice  in  the 
country,  the  voice  of  women,  which  will  echo  through  every  part  of 
the  world  in  the  cause  of  peace. 


stop  Communalism — Save  Punjab 


N^ational  integration  is  something  that  each  one  of  us  must 
work  towards,  forgetting  our  party  affiliations,  and  regional  or  other 
parochial  attitudes.  Freedom  and  maintaining  freedom  require  eternal 
vigilance.  Our  integrity  and  unity  require  unrelenting  effort  to 
maintain  them. 

One  might  ask  why  we  still  need  to  talk  of  national  integration 
after  thirty-nine  years  of  Independence.  National  integration  is  not 
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something  that  one  inherits.  It  is  something  that  one  must  build,  right 
from  the  bottom  upwards.  Thirty-nine  years  of  building  it  has  shown 
that  India  is  united,  is  an  integral  whole,  but  still  there  are  certain 
forces,  certain  elements  which  want  to  subvert  the  nation. 

Our  civilisation  dates  back  to  many  thousands  of  years.  But  as  a 
nation  we  were  born,  reborn,  in  1947.  The  building  and  the 
reconstruction  as  a  sovereign  nation  really  began  only  then.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  catching  up  with  other  countries  that  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  build  themselves  up  and  integrate  themselves  over 
hundreds  of  years. 

National  integration  cannot  be  brought  about  just  by  putting  it  in 
the  Constitution.  It  is  something  that  each  one  of  us  has  to  build  into 
the  social  system  of  the  country.  It  must  come  in  through  our 
democratic  and  secular  system.  It  must  come  in  through  our 
economic  policies  and  most  of  all  through  the  political  stances  that 
we  take,  specially  at  times  of  elections  or  tensions. 

We  still  find  that  communal  incidents  erupt  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  We  should  get  together  on  a  policy,  on  a  programme,  to 
prevent  all  such  incidents  and  attempts.  This  has  to  be  a  continuous 
battle  which  we  will  have  to  fight. 

A  democratic  system  by  definition  is  a  system  with  differing 
political  views,  with  differrent  social,  economic  objectives  and 
policies.  But  as  a  nation  we  have  to  put  its  integrity,  its  sovereignty, 
its  safety  and  its  survival  ahead  of  any  other  policies  that  we  may 
have.  India  must  come  first,  Indianness  must  come  first. 

Gandhiji  had  said,  “Live  and  let  live,  for  mutual  forbearance  and 
tolerance  is  the  law  of  life.  That  is  the  lesson  I  have  learnt  from  the 
Quran,  the  Bible,  the  Zend  Avesta  and  the  GitaZ  We  must  cultivate 
this  attitude. 

Unity  does  not  mean  uniformity.  It  does  not  mean  obliteration  of 
differences  of  identities.  It  means  the  independent  development  of 
each  of  our  cultural  systems  within  an  integrated  whole  for  the 
development  of  India.  Tolerance,  coexistence,  interaction, 
enrichment  are  what  will  give  our  system  strength. 

The  majority  must  trust  the  minority  as  the  minority  must  trust 
and  rely  upon  the  majority.  Both  together  only  can  march  to  a  just 
society.  When  we  talk  of  minorities  and  majorities,  the  picture 
changes  depending  upon  the  region  that  we  are  talking  about.  The 
majority  in  one  part  may  be  a  minority  in  another  part,  and  the  effect 
is  the  same.  The  minority  feels  threatened  and  the  majority  must  give 
confidence  to  the  minority  in  every  such  area. 
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The  development  process  is  a  process  of  breaking  vested  interests 
as  they  build  up,  opening  up  opportunities  to  those  who  have  had 
less  opportunities.  It  also  unleashes  very  high  expectations.  Any 
feeling  that  one  group  or  another  is  cornering  such  opportunities,  and 
getting  the  best  part  of  the  cake,  can  only  mean  fomenting  trouble 
and  tensions.  We  must  see  that  we  do  not  exploit  such  issues  for 
political  ends. 

The  country  has  seen  in  the  past  months  communal  attitude 
developing  in  many  areas.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  and 
serious  is  that  in  Punjab.  And  that  is  why  we  have  convened  this 
emergency  meeting  of  the  NIC  today.  I  should  like  that  we 
concentrate  basically  on  Punjab  and  on  how  we  can  help  the 
Government  in  Punjab  to  overcome  the  tensions  and  repulse  the 
attacks  from  the  terrorists  and  extremists. 

The  attack  that  the  Punjab  Government  is  facing  from  the 
terrorists  is  not  an  attack  on  just  that  Government  or  a  political  party 
or  someone  in  Punjab.  It  is  very  specifically  an  attack  on  the 
integrity  and  unity  of  India.  It  must  be  seen  as  such.  We  must 
unitedly  fight  these  forces  which  are  trying  to  destroy  our  country. 
The  problem  is  from  a  group  of  highly  motivated  youngsters.  They 
profess  Sikhism,  but  I  am  told  that  when  they  are  asked  about 
Sikhism,  very  few  of  them  are  found  to  have  actually  read  any  of  the 
holy  books  or  really  know  what  Sikhism  is  all  about.  The  motivation 
is  obviously  different.  The  motivation  is  coming  from  elsewhere. 
Assistance,  finances,  other  types  of  support,  are  coming  from  abroad. 

Fortunately,  the  mass  of  the  poeple  in  Punjab  are  not  for  any  such 
movement.  The  mass  of  the  people  in  Punjab  are  for  peace  and 
tranquillity  and  development  through  the  democratic  process  as  they 
have  demonstrated  in  the  last  elections.  Despite  very  severe  pressure 
from  the  terrorists,  the  electorate  in  Punjab  came  out  in  larger 
numbers  than  it  had  ever  come  out  before.  They  voted  an  Akali 
Government  but  it  was  not  just  an  Akali  Government.  If  you  see  the 
platform  that  the  Congress  and  the  Akalis  were  fighting  on,  there 
was  very  little  difference.  What  they  really  voted  for  was  to  end 
terrorism,  to  return  to  normalcy.  It  shows  the  basic  strength,  the 
inherent  character  of  the  Punjabis — the  Sikh  Punjabi,  the  Hindu 
Punjabi,  the  Muslim  Punjabi,  the  Christian  Punjabi,  the  Punjabis  of 
every  religion.  They  stood  out  to  face  terrorism.  Now  it  is  for  us  to 
carry  their  voice  further,  and  carry  out  what  the  Punjabis  really  stuck 
their  necks  out  for  during  the  last  elections. 

We  have  to  isolate  the  terrorists.  We  have  to  deal  with  them  not 
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just  with  the  police  force  because  that  is  really  only  an  intermediate 
measure.  We  have  to  deal  with  them  politically.  This  is  where  a 
concerted  action  from  this  Council  will  go  a  very  long  way.  We  have 
to  stop  a  communal  turn  in  Punjab.  We  have  to  mobilise  all  the 
people  ot  the  State.  We  have  to  make  the  silent  majority  more  vocal, 
more  assertive  and  make  them  rise  as  one  to  defeat  the  anti-people 
and  anti-national  activ  ities  of  the  terrorists. 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  a  discussion  on  Punjab  in  Parliament.  It 
was  a  good  discussion.  By  and  large  it  was  at  a  very  high  level, 
cutting  across  all  party  and  other  political  barriers.  It  was  befitting 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  several  constructive  ideas  came 
out  of  it. 

A  thought  that  we  may  like  to  consider  is  how  places  of  worship 
are  to  be  used.  This  question  had  come  up  in  early  seventies.  It  came 
up  again  from  1978  onwards  when  the  terrorist  movement  got  under 
way.  Are  they  to  be  used  as  storehouses  for  weapons  and  arms?  Are 
they  to  be  used  as  hide-outs  for  the  terrorists  and  anti-social 
elements?  Are  the  terrorists  to  be  treated  as  just  ordinary  criminals 
or  do  we  need  a  much  different  strategy  to  tackle  them,  may  be  a 
two-pronged  strategy? 

Some  months  ago  I  had  signed  an  accord  with  Sant  Longowalji. 
Sant  Longowalji  was  a  man  of  goodwill,  of  piety.  Yet  he  was  gunned 
down  in  the  most  ruthless,  and  I  would  say,  cowardly  manner  in  a 
holy  place.  Today  we  stand  fully  committed  to  the  accord  that  we 
had  signed  last  year.  We  intend  to  go  through  with  that  accord  in 
letter  and  spirit.  Sant  Longowalji  had  wanted,  with  the  accord,  to 
build  a  strong  and  contented  Punjab  within  a  strong  and  contended 
India.  Today  we  should  not  be  dragging  our  feet  on  violence  that  is 
being  stoked  by  elements  that  are  undermining  our  unity,  integrity, 
strength,  and  progress,  using  Punjab  as  a  tool  or  as  a  pawn. 

The  problem  is  basically  a  police  problem  but,  as  I  said,  it  will 
need  a  very  concerted  political  and  ideological  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us  to  overcome  it.  We  have  to  check  the  communal  violence 
from  spreading  and  more  specially  amongst  the  young.  We  have  to 
confront  any  destabilising  effort  which  might  be  taking  place  from 
across  our  borders,  from  outside.  No  quarter  must  be  given  to 
terrorist  or  violent  solutions  to  our  problems  when  a  democratic 
solution  is  available  at  all  times.  We  have  to  use  Gandhiji’s  method 
to  confront  terrorism,  Gandhiji’s  non-violence  and  constructive 
work.  We  have  to  show  that  we  are  not  shaken.  We  stick  to  our 
ideals  and  are  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  them.  We  are  not  afraid 
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and  we  will  not  panic.  All  political  parties  should  work  together  to 
fight  this  disease.  Perhaps,  from  this  session  we  could  come  out  with 
a  mass  campaign  based  on  non-violence  to  stop  communalism,  to 
save  Punjab. 


Fight  Terrorism  Unitedly 


I  SHOULD  FIRST  like  to  condemn  very  categorically  the  ghastly 
crime  that  took  place  in  Muktsar  three  days  ago.  The  whole  nation 
has  shown  its  indignation  and  its  sorrow  at  the  killings.  Our 
sympathies  go  out  to  the  victims.  I  have  spoken  with  Shri  Buta  Singh 
(Union  Home  Minister)  who  had  visited  the  site  of  the  killings  and 
from  his  description,  this  was  not  the  work  of  anybody  in  a  normal 
state  of  mind.  There  is  some  mental  problem  with  people  who  carry 
out  such  things  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out.  We  cannot 
treat  them  in  any  other  way. 

Terrorists  must  be  dealt  with  extreme  firmness.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  that  and  there  will  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Central  Government.  We  shall  give  whatever  help  and  support  that 
the  State  Government  asks  for  to  fight  terrorism  in  Punjab.  But 
certain  things  are  very  necessary  if  terrorism  is  to  be  tackled 
effectively.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is  that  the  police  must  have  a 
free  hand.  Politicisation  of  the  police  force  and  interference  in  the 
functioning  of  the  police  force  cannot  allow  it  effectively  to  combat 
the  menace  of  serious  disturbance.  The  challenge  in  Punjab  is  very 
squarely  a  challenge  for  the  State  Government  to  rise  up  to  it.  It  must 
deal  with  this  menace  very  effectively.  They  must  strengthen  those 
forces  in  Punjab  which  are  willing  to  face  terrorism.  They  must  face 
up  to  those  forces  that  are  aiding  and  abetting  and  coming  out  in 
support  of  the  terrorists,  whether  openly  or  clandestinely,  whether  in 
open  statements  or  whether  by  their  actions.  We  hope  that  the  State 
Government  will  be  able  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  face  this 
challenge. 

Any  challenge  to  the  sovereignty,  unity  and  integrity  of  the  nation 
must  be  seen  as  nothing  less  than  treason  and  it  must  be  dealt  with. in 
such  a  manner.  Thousands  of  people,  lakhs  of  people,  made 
sacrifices  to  win  our  Independence.  It  is  for  us  now  to  take  over  that 
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burden  on  our  shoulders.  We  cannot  allow  forces  that  are  out  to 
destablise  and  weaken  our  nation  to  do  so.  None  can  be  allowed  to 
endanger  our  Independence  or  our  unity. 

The  basis  of  our  strength  is  secularism,  secularism  not  as  defined 
narrowly  by  most  English  dictionaries,  but  secularism  as  we  have 
used  since  Independence.  Secularism  is  the  basis  of  our  unity.  Any 
force,  any  communal  force,  any  religious  force,  that  is  out  to  counter 
secularism,  any  political  force  that  relies  on  communalism  or  on 
religious  interests,  must  not  be  allowed  to  use  this  interest  to  weaken 
the  nation.  We  have  to  be  very  clear  that  on  the  one  hand  we  must 
give  full  freedom  for  every  religion,  every  facility  to  allow  all 
religions  to  flourish,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  allow 
communalism  to  grow.  We  cannot  mix  religion  and  politics.  They 
are  being  mixed  too  easily  today  by  certain  parties,  by  certain 
groups. 

Throughout  our  history,  communalism  has  weakened  us.  We  can 
go  back  to  ancient  times.  We  see  that  whenever  India  has  had  a 
secular  attitude,  India  has  risen  and  whenever  we  have  had  a 
communal  outlook,  India  has  crumbled  and  fallen.  If  India  is  to 
remain  strong,  we  cannot  allow  communal  forces  to  mix  religion  with 
politics.  Our  genius  throughout  the  ages  has  been  the  way  in  which 
we  have  assimilated  and  absorbed,  the  way  in  which  we  have 
synthesised  and  tolerated  differences  and  have  produced  a  harmony 
out  of  different  groups  of  people  in  our  country. 

The  fight  against  communalism  in  modem  India  was  brought  to  a 
head  by  Gandhiji  and  then  carried  onwards  by  Panditji  and  Indiraji. 
We  will  not  forsake  that  path  today.  Communalism  is  a  danger  that  is 
common  to  all  of  us  in  India.  It  is  a  danger  that  attacks  all  equally, 
whether  big  communities  or  small  communities.  Our  strength  will  lie 
not  in  allowing  this  to  flourish  but  in  seeing  that  everyone’s  interest 
is  safeguarded  by  reducing  communalism. 

The  events  that  took  place  in  Delhi  in  the  last  two  days  were  sad; 
they  were  tragic;  innocent  lives  were  lost.  Unfortunately  it  was  a 
wrong  response  to  the  terrorists’  actions  in  Punjab.  It  was  the 
response  that  the  terrorists  wanted.  There  can  be  nothing  more 
dangerous  than  that.  Today  we  must  ask  all  political  parties  not  to 
exploit  this  sorrow,  not  to  play  with  fire,  not  to  toy  with  the  unity  of 
India.  Every  political  party  must  act  with  responsibility.  It  is  not  a 
frivolous  issue.  It  is  a  very  serious  issue,  and  if  it  is  going  to  be 
turned  into  political  one-upmanship  at  the  cost  of  the  country,  it  will 
indeed  be  tragic.  This  is  the  time  that  all  of  us  must  stand  together  to 
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face  the  challenge.  Those  who  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
terrorists  by  building  up  movements,  by  building  communal  feelings 
on  either  side,  are  indirectly  collaborating  with  those  very  terrorists. 
Today  we  have  to  evaluate  who  are  the  people  who  are  helping  the 
terrorists.  Helping  the  terrorists  could  be  physically  helping  them,  or 
it  could  be  indirectly  helping  them  by  giving  them  some  sort  of 
sustenance.  Anyone  who  helps  to  build  the  morale  of  the  terrorists  is 
equally  responsible  for  the  terrorism  that  takes  place.  Anyone  who 
espouses  their  cause,  anyone  who  speaks  out  in  support  of  them  must 
not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

This  is  not  just  a  question  of  law  and  order,  not  a  matter  only  for 
the  police  tp  take  action.  We  are  all  equally  responsible.  How  many 
of  us  still  hobnob,  talk,  discuss  and  are  great  friends  with  those 
people  who  are  out  to  destabilise  the  country,  who  are  today  openly 
supporting  the  terrorists  in  Punjab?  There  should  be  a  people’s 
movement  to  ostracise  anyone  who  gets  himself  involved  with  the 
terrorists,  who  eulogises  the  activities  of  the  terrorists.  And  this  must 
be  done  by  all,  by  everyone,  and  most  certainly  by  all  political 
leaders. 

Sir,  there  is  no  reserved  quota  for  patriotism.  Everyone  in  India  is 
a  patriot — whether  he  is  a  Hindu  or  a  Muslim,  a  Sikh  or  a  Christian,  a 
Parsi  or  a  Jain  or  a  Buddhist  or  of  any  other  religion.  There  are  no 
restrictions  in  being  a  patriot.  We  have  to  see  that  no  community 
pretends  to  monopolise  patriotism.  Over  the  years  our  people  have 
shown  that  patriotism  is  not  reserved  for  any  one  community;  it 
flows  in  the  blood  of  every  Indian.  We  cannot  allow  the  deliberate 
acts  of  a  few  people  of  one  community  to  colour  everyone  of  that 
community.  Because,  if  we  do  that,  we  play  straight  into  the  hands  of 
the  terrorists. 

What  is  needed  is  a  very  clear  perspective  on  how  to  strengthen 
India.  It  will  need  political  wisdom,  patience,  and  most  of  all, 
perseverance.  Our  freedom  was  not  won  easily.  It  did  not  come 
quickly.  If  we  are  to  maintain  that  freedom,  we  might  be  called  upon 
to  struggle  equally  hard  and  equally  long.  None  of  us  should  shirk 
that  responsibility.  It  cannot  be  tackled  by  mere  brute  force.  It  has  to 
be  tackled  with  a  moral  force  which  must  come  from  this  House. 

Sir,  there  has  been  some  confusion  about  the  statement  I  made  in 
Mizoram,  which  I  have  subsequently  clarified;  but  I  believe  it  was 
raised  in  the  House.  So,  1  think  it  needs  clarification  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  had  said,  as  I  have  said  in  this  very  House  and  in  the 
Rajya  Sabha,  that  we  are  willing  to  talk  to  anyone.  But — there  are 
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certain  buts — that  discussion  can  only  be  with  those  who  are  willing  to 
operate  within  the  framework  of  our  Constitution.  It  can  only  be  with 
those  who  are  not  setting  pre-conditions  to  any  talks  and  it  definitely 
cannot  be  with  those  who  are  even  today  eulogising  the  terrorists. 
We  will  categorically  not  talk  to  anyone  who  is  today  in  our  view 
acting  against  national  interests,  India’s  unity  and  integrity  and  who, 
in  our  eyes,  is  not  behaving  as  an  Indian  should  behave.  The  issue  of 
a  separatist  State  is  not  negotiable.  We  will  not  allow  it  under  any 
circumstances. 

Sir,  terrorism  by  its  very  definition  is  an  attempt  to  scare  the 
people  so  that  they  react  in  a  particular  way.  That  is  the  logic  of  a 
terrorist.  The  question  in  front  of  us  today  is:  Are  we  going  to  follow 
the  logic  that  a  terrorist  is  going  to  give  us?  Are  we  going  to  lose  our 
nerve?  That  is  the  question.  We  are  at  a  very  critical  stage.  The 
nation  cannot  be  allowed  to  lose  its  nerve  and  will  not  lose  its  nerve. 
We  cannot  and  must  not  act  impulsively  because  that  is  precisely 
what  the  terrorists  want.  What  is  required  and  what  the  moment  calls 
for  is  statesmanship,  a  deliberate  measured  response,  firmness  and, 
most  of  all  action  based  on  our  traditional  and  ancient  values. 


Make  India  a  Land  of  Peace  and 

Prosperity 


We  ARE  GATHERED  here  today  at  the  Red  Fort  for  the  fortieth 
time.  This  Fort  is  a  symbol  of  India’s  glory.  It  is  a  symbol  of  India’s 
strength.  It  was  from  here  that  the  first  call  for  Independence  was 
given  in  1857.  It  was  here  that  Shah  Nawaz,  Dhillon  and  Sehgal, 
followers  of  Subhas  Chandra  Bose,  stood  trial.  There  can  be  no 
greater  sacrifice  for  the  love  of  the  country  than  theirs.  It  was  here 
that  the  British  flag  was  lowered  and  the  Indian  tricolour  first 
unfurled  by  Panditji.  This  flag,  so  dear  to  our  hearts,  commands  our 
deepest  respect.  Under  this  flag  we  fight  for  the  nation’s  security  and 
progress.  All  of  us  are  the  children  of  Mother  India.  We  will  make 
India  a  land  of  peace,  a  land  of  prosperity. 

As  we  celebrate  Independence  Day,  what  do  we  understand  by 
independence?  What  does  freedom,  which  we  achieved  on  this  day. 


Free  rendering  of  Independence  Day  speech  in  Hindi  from  the  ramparts  of  the  Red  Fort, 
15  August  1986 
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mean  to  us?  Does  independence  mean  freedom  of  the  people,  or  do 
we  also  think  of  our  land,  our  forests  and  the  whole  environment? 
Do  we  also  think  of  development  and  progress  of  our  country?  Yes, 
all  these  form  part  of  freedom  which  has  a  deeper,  more  fundamental 
meaning.  We  cannot  forget  our  ancient  culture,  our  values  and  there 
cannot  be  any  deviation  from  our  principles.  We  have  to  follow  our 
traditions  and  maintain  our  heritage. 

What  are  these  values?  The  foremost  is  the  principle  of 
nationalism.  The  idea  of  nationhood  is  not  new  for  India;  it  has  been 
deeply  embedded  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  India  for 
thousands  of  years.  Nobody  has  been  able  to  dislodge  it.  Whether  we 
had  political  unity  or  we  were  under  foreign  rule,  nobody  was  able  to 
erase  the  feeling  of  Indianness  which  was  always  deep  in  our  hearts. 
Today’s  free  India — a  glorious,  self-reliant  nation  committed  to  its 
ideals  of  unity  and  integrity — is  the  manifestation  of  this  sense  of 
nationalism. 

If  India  is  strong  every  Indian  is  strong;  if  India  is  weak  every 
Indian  will  be  weak.  Our  endeavour  has  always  been  to  make  the 
people  of  India  strong  and  the  future  of  the  country  secure.  In  our 
strength  lies  our  honour,  our  progress.  Being  an  Indian  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  mere  inhabitants  of  this  country.  It  means  that  we 
are  inheritors  of  a  splendid  civilization  of  over  five  thousand  years. 
We  have  a  diversity  of  cultures.  We  belong  to  different 
religions — Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikhs,  Christians,  Jains,  Parsis  and 
Buddhists.  We  speak  a  variety  of  languages.  Our  tolerance  makes  all 
of  them  flourish.  We  accord  equal  respect  to  all  faiths  and  religions. 
Our  strength  and  unity  flow  from  this  fact.  This  is  the  only  path  we 
must  follow,  for  our  strength  lies  in  our  diversity. 

Independence  meant  the  opportunity  to  govern  the  country  in 
accordance  with  our  wishes.  Like  us,  many  other  nations  attained 
freedom,  but  in  very  few  of  them  do  we  find  the  people  the  real 
masters,  as  in  India.  India  has  vouchsafed  to  its  citizens  all  human 
rights.  If  we  also  look  at  other  nations,  we  can  see  how  many  nations 
have  been  able  to  follow  the  same  path  as  India  and  who  have  been 
able  to  give  the  same  kind  of  freedom  and  rights  which  we  have 
given  to  our  people  and  who  have  been  able  to  preserve  their 
democracy.  In  India,  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  people  can  change  a  government  whenever  they  so  desire.  They 
shape  their  destiny. 

In  India  free  elections  have  been  held  in  a  democratic  set-up.  We 
have  a  free  Press  and  we  have  laws  under  which  all  citizens  are 
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equal.  We  have  taken  up  democratic  development.  We  aim  at  self- 
reliance.  We  remain  non  aligned  in  foreign  policy.  Our  path 
comprises  all  these  three  aspects. 

We  have  only  to  recall  the  situation  during  British  rule  to  realise 
the  progress  that  India  has  made.  During  British  rule,  deaths  from 
hunger  and  famine  were  common.  Just  before  Independence,  30  lakh 
people  died  in  the  Bengal  famine.  During  50  years  from  1900  to 
1950,  our  agricultural  output  remained  static.  But  from  1950  to  1985 
the  output  increased  threefold.  Wheat  production  increased  sevenfold 
and  that  of  paddy  fivefold.  On  this  occasion,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  the  farmers  of  India,  for  it  is  due  to  their  hard 
work  that  we  are  independent  today. 

In  public  health  before  Independence,  the  infant  mortality  rate 
was  very  high.  We  introduced  a  vigorous  health  programme  under 
which  thousands  of  primary  health  centres  were  set  up.  We  have 
eradicated  smallpox  and  controlled  malaria.  The  life  expectancy  of 
our  people  has  virtually  doubled  and  it  is  over  56  years  now.  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  our  doctors  and  nurses  and  others  who  have  made 
this  possible. 

Likewise,  in  the  field  of  education,  almost  every  village  has  a 
school  today.  The  education  policy  which  had  outlived  its  relevance 
and  with  which  we  were  no  longer  happy  has  been  changed.  We 
have  formulated  a  new  education  policy  which  will  provide  India  a 
new  path  leading  to  strength,  unity  and  self-  reliance. 

A  vast  network  of  roads  has  been  provided  to  villages.  Drinking 
water  is  now  available  in  most  rural  and  tribal  areas  and  it  will  be  our 
endeavour  to  see  that  by  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Plan  there  is  no 
village  left  in  the  country  without  drinking  water  facility. 
Industrialisation  has  provided  employment  to  crores  of  people.  We 
can  see  that  India  has  shaken  off  its  backwardness  and  emerged  as  a 
progressive  and  dynamic  nation.  Industrial  production  has  gone  a 
long  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  lives,  and  put  the  country 
on  the  path  of  progress  and  prosperity. 

Our  scientists  and  technologists  have  today  brought  India  at  par 
with  the  developed  countries  of  the  world  in  many  fields.  We  do  not 
think  of  science  and  technology  for  its  own  sake  but  for  the  common 
man,  the  poor  and  the  backward.  When  we  talk  of  science  and  techno¬ 
logy  our  objective  is  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  people  in 
our  villages.  Today,  when  we  look  into  the  future  and  visualise  the 
India  of  the  21st  century,  we  see  before  us  a  strong,  self-reliant, 
self-confident  and  economically  sound  nation.  This  will  be  achieved 
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through  our  emphasis  on  self-reliance,  by  maintaining  our  dignity 
and  our  honour,  by  seeing  to  it  that  our  flag  flies  high  and  we  move 
in  the  world  with  our  head  held  high.  We  have  been  following  this 
path  in  the  past  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so  in  future  also.  We  have 
taken  care  that  India  does  not  sink  into  the  debt-trap.  Other  nations 
have  got  bogged  down  in  heavy  debts  in  the  pursuit  of  development. 
We  have  ensured  that  India  does  not  give  in  to  the  pressures  of 
multinationals.  This  is  the  only  way  to  our  progress  and  strength.  We 
will  not  swerve  from  this  path  of  progress. 

Of  paramount  importance  to  us  is  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  the 
deprived  and  the  backward.  With  all  our  might,  we  are  endeavouring 
to  better  their  lot  and  remove  poverty  through  our  anti-poverty 
programmes,  through  20-Point  Programme  and  through  our 
agricultural  development  programmes.  Agricultural  development  is 
the  main  plank  for  removal  of  poverty,  because  of  the  dominance  of 
agriculture  in  our  economy.  During  the  last  five  years  we  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  nearly  10  crore  people  above  the  poverty  line 
through  these  programmes.  We  hope  that  by  the  end  of  the  Seventh 
Plan,  we  will  be  able  to  lift  three  quarters  of  the  country’s  population 
above  the  poverty  line.  Our  effort  is  to  wipe  out  poverty  from  the 
country. 

I  propose  to  place  shortly  before  the  nation  a  revised  20-Point 
Programme.  We  have  modified  and  improved  the  current  20-Point 
Programme.  Such  of  these  programmes  which  have  been  completed 
and  have  fulfilled  their  objectives  are  being  dropped  and  new  ones 
are  being  introduced.  We  will  ensure  greater  employment 
opportunites  under  the  revised  20-Point  Programme. 

During  the  last  one  year,  I  have  toured  the  country  extensively.  I 
made  it  a  point  to  visit  the  most  backward  and  most  poverty-stricken 
areas,  among  which  are  tribal  areas.  I  have  talked  to  the  poorest  of 
the  poor.  I  have  spoken  to  villagers,  to  farmers  in  their  homes,  in 
their  huts,  in  their  fields.  I  have  met  them  at  places  where  relief  work 
was  in  progress.  I  have  shared  their  difficulties,  their  miseries.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  seen  their  success,  hopes,  tolerance,  inner 
strength,  perseverance,  hard  work  and  struggle.  I  have  seen  how 
bravely  they  were  facing  their  problems  and  difficulties  and  how 
they  were  fighting  the  vested  interests,  the  landlords,  the  zamindars 
and  the  bureaucracy.  I  am  with  the  country’s  poor,  the  oppressed  and 
the  weaker  sections  of  our  society.  We  are  committed  to  their  uplift. 

Among  the  backward  and  oppressed  people  are  the  poor  Harijans, 
the  tribals  and  our  womenfolk,  who  perhaps  form  the  largest 
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Oppressed  section  of  our  society.  We  must  ensure  that  all  kinds  of 
discrimination  against  them  is  removed  and  for  this,  I  can  assure 
you,  we  shall  take  all  the  necessary  steps.  We  may  have  to  change 
our  policies,  modify  our  programmes  and  strengthen  our  laws  for  the 
uplift  of  the  Harijans,  tribals  and  women.  It  will  be  our  endeavour  to 
see  that  our  womenfolk  receive  greater  respect,  equal  rights  and 
economic  independence. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  our  ancient 
philosophical  heritage  which  teaches  us  that  development  does  not 
come  about  only  through  acquisition  of  wealth.  Accumulation  of 
wealth  generates  greed  and  selfishness.  It  causes  more  dissatisfaction 
and  leads  to  misery.  Therefore,  while  we  pursue  development,  we 
must  lay  stress  on  moral  values.  We  have  to  see  that  our  cultural 
heritage,  the  age-old  values  which  have  sustained  us  down  the  years 
and  kept  us  united,  are  maintained  and  preserved.  Since 
Independence  we  have  made  tremendous  progress.  The  signs  of 
progress  are  visible  in  all  fields.  But  we  have  to  look  into  the  future 
also  and  ensure  that  it  becomes  brighter.  There  is  one  serious  threat 
to  it  and  that  is  communalism.  It  is  a  matter  of  shame  and  a 
disservice  to  the  nation  that  people  are  being  killed,  houses  burnt  and 
shops  looted.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  happen  and  we  will  not  let 
it  happen.  Any  kind  of  violence  is  wrong,  but  the  worst  kind  of 
violence  is  that  which  takes  place  in  the  name  of  religion.  This,  in 
fact,  is  a  fraud  on  religion.  True  religion  stands  for  love  and 
tolerance,  love  for  all  fellow  beings  and  respect  for  all  faiths.  Different 
religions  are  only  different  paths  leading  to  the  same  destination. 
God  is  reached  through  many  paths. 

We  also  see  that  the  snake  of  fundamentalism  is  raising  its  ugly 
head  in  our  country.  Fundamentalism  leads  to  hatred  and  violence. 
The  Government  will  take  steps  to  wipe  it  out,  and  if  it  requires  the 
use  of  force  we  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  We  will  not  allow 
communalism  and  violence  to  spread,  we  will  eliminate  them  from 
our  society. 

Last  year  when  I  was  speaking  to  you  from  here,  we  had  signed 
the  Punjab  accord.  A  dialogue  followed  and  we  covered  a  lot  of 
ground.  Elections  were  held  in  Punjab  and  a  popular  government 
took  office  once  again  and  democracy  was  restored.  Because  of  the 
accord  we  have  been  able  to  fight  terrorism  and  extremism  in 
Punjab.  Side  by  side,  we  have  taken  steps  to  improve  the  training  of 
the  police  and  to  ensure  that  they  get  the  best  possible  equipment. 
We  have  seen  to  it  that  they  get  the  best  possible  equipment.  We 
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have  seen  to  it  that  there  are  no  shortcomings  in  this  sphere.  The 
situation  today  is  that  the  extremists  are  on  the  run  and  a  large 
number  of  them  are  being  apprehended  or  killed.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  many  extremists  have  been  captured.  This  objective  will  be 
pursued  more  vigorously.  I  am  sure  that  over  the  next  few  months 
we  will  be  able  to  tackle  terrorism  and  wipe  out  the  terrorists 
completely.  This  will  have  to  happen  soon,  for  we  cannot  permit  this 
to  go  on  for  long.  But  what  is  happening  is  that  whenever  we  meet 
with  some  success  in  tackling  this  problem,  there  is  a  corresponding 
frustration  among  them  and  then  they  try  to  build  up  their  confidence 
by  doing  something  drastic.  For  instance  last  year  we  saw  the 
assassination  of  Sant  Longowal.  This  year  they  have  killed  General 
Vaidya.  Both  these  incidents  have  caused  us  great  grief.  The 
terrorists  resorted  to  these  killings  when  they  found  that  they  were 
being  arrested,  uprooted  and  eliminated  and  the  public  was  turning 
against  them. 

Now  that  the  pressure  is  on  the  extremists,  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  resort  to  some  further  killings  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
people  or  to  provoke  reprisals  from  the  people.  But  we  will  remain 
calm  in  the  face  of  such  provocation.  We  will  see  to  it  that  no 
innocent  person  is  harmed.  We  will  not  fall  into  their  trap.  I  am  sure 
the  people  will  not  fall  prey  to  the  terrorists’  designs.  We  will  have 
our  own  strategy  and  finish  them.  We  will  see  that  every  measure 
that  is  called  for  to  wipe  out  the  terrorists  is  taken.  We  will  not  be 
found  lacking  in  the  use  of  force,  police  action,  political  will  and 
dedication.  This  calls  for  a  lot  of  moral  courage  and  removal  of  a 
number  of  misconceptions.  It  is  strange  that  violence  and  arson  take 
place  in  the  name  of  religion,  in  the  name  of  saints  and  gurus.  While 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  full  might  of  the  Government  is  called  for 
to  tackle  the  question  of  extremism,  it  is  essential  that  the  people  also 
extend  their  conscious  support  and  take  a  firm  stand  against  this 
menace.  If  we  want  to  fight  extremism,  we  can  do  so  if  all  the  75 
crore  Indians  stand  together.  We  can  face  extremism  unitedly  in 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  non-violence.  Gandhiji  said  that  the 
philosophy  of  non-violence  is  not  merely  for  sants  and  rishis  but  it  is 
also  a  faith  to  be  followed  by  the  common  man.  Non-violence  makes 
the  people  strong.  Gandhiji  taught  us  that  violence  and  intolerance 
expose  our  weaknesses.  He  proved  that  hatred  and  intolerance 
should  not  be  countered  with  hatred  and  intolerance.  He  showed  us 
the  path  of  peace  and  non-violence.  We  can  fight  terrorism  only 
through  peace  and  non-violence.  And  we  will  triumph  over  terrorism 
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through  this  path  of  tolerance  and  communal  harmony.  We  have  to 
see  that  the  people  unite  irrespective  of  their  religion,  caste  and 
language  and  fight  this  war  against  terrorism  just  as  they  fought  for 
Independence. 

If  India  has  to  progress  then  we  have  to  look  not  only  inward  but 
outward  also,  across  our  frontiers,  at  the  outside  world.  The  world 
today  is  faced  with  a  great  danger — a  danger  that  threatens  to  destroy 
this  planet,  threatens  to  impede  the  progress  of  India.  If  India  has  to 
become  strong,  and  if  we  have  to  ensure  regional  security  in  our  part 
of  the  world,  then  there  is  only  one  way  to  accomplish  this.  War  will 
know  no  frontiers  and  it  will  not  be  confined  within  the  borders  of 
the  warring  countries.  It  can  destroy  the  whole  world,  can  annihilate 
entire  mankind.  It  is  our  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mad  race  for 
nuclear  weapons.  There  is  only  one  way  and  that  is  disarmament.  It 
is  only  when  nuclear  weapons  are  destroyed  that  the  farmers  and  the 
people  of  India  can  be  assured  of  security.  Our  stand  on  the  question 
of  disarmament  is  very  clear  and  eloquent — for  peace,  for  the  future 
of  the  world  and  for  the  future  of  mankind.  Our  foreign  policy  gives 
us  strength.  We  have  remained  independent  and  contributed  to  world 
peace.  If  we  have  to  follow  the  path  of  progress  and  development, 
world  peace  is  essential.  In  the  international  forums  India’s  voice  is 
heard  loud  and  clear.  The  voice  of  India  is  the  voice  of  the  75  crores 
of  its  people.  In  this  lies  our  strength. 

Today  we  command  respect  in  the  comity  of  nations  because  we 
have  followed  the  path  of  non-alignment  and  self-reliance.  We  speak 
with  courage,  conviction  and  confidence. 

In  a  sense  non-alignment  is  international  democracy.  It  does  not 
pose  any  threat  to  our  Independence.  The  concept  of  non-alignment 
was  given  to  the  world  by  Panditji.  Indiraji  carried  the  torch 
forward.  The  Non-Aligned  Movement  which  began  in  a  small  way 
has  a  membership  of  101  countries  today.  Today,  two-thirds  of  the 
countries  in  the  world  speak  the  voice  of  the  non-alignment.  During 
the  last  few  years,  India  was  the  Chairperson  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement.  We  were  faced  with  many  problems — the  problem  of 
Grenada,  the  Libyan  issue,  apartheid  and  the  flouting  of  international 
laws  by  the  bigger  countries.  The  world  passed  through  a  difficult 
phase,  but  under  India’s  leadership  the  Non-Aligned  Movement 
gained  strength  and  contributed  to  world  peace. 

On  the  occasion  of  Independnce  Day  today,  I  extend  my  warm 
felicitations  to  all  my  countrymen.  My  special  greetings  to  the 
members  of  our  armed  forces,  to  those  who  are  guarding  our 
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frontiers  whether  in  the  desert,  on  the  high  mountains  or  in  the  dense 
forests.  It  is  because  of  their  sacrifices  that  India  has  been  able  to 
preserve  her  freedom  again  and  again. 

As  I  stand  here  I  see  before  me  temples,  mosques,  gurudwaras 
and  churches.  This  is  the  real  wealth  of  India  and  this  is  where  our 
real  strength  lies.  As  I  stand  here  my  mind  goes  to  Gandhiji  and 
Panditji.  I  also  think  of  Maulana  Azad,  Sardar  Patel,  Rajendra  Babu, 
Rajaji,  Subhas  Chandra  Bose,  Shastriji  and  Indiraji.  Indiraji  stood 
here  at  this  very  spot  at  the  Red  Fort  sixteen  times.  She  fought  for 
India’s  poor  and  the  backward  throughtout  her  life.  She  fought  for 
India’s  unity  and  integrity  and  laid  down  her  life  for  it.  The 
responsibility  of  fulfilling  her  tasks  lies  on  our  shoulders  and  we  will 
fulfil  her  dreams  in  every  way.  Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to 
preserving  and  safeguarding  our  Independence,  democracy, 
secularism,  socialism  and  the  unity,  integrity  and  honour  of  the 
country. 


Symbol  of  Our  Unity 


I  GREET  YOU  on  the  occasion  of  Independence  Day.  You  have 
left  the  comforts  of  your  homes  and  families  to  guard  the  frontiers  of 
the  country.  India  is  the  home  for  all  of  us.  Lakhs  of  people  have  laid 
down  their  lives  for  attaining  its  Independence.  You  have  guarded  the 
freedom  of  the  nation  in  the  last  forty  years.  The  Armed  Forces  are 
the  pride  of  the  country  and  symbol  of  our  national  unity  and  integrity. 
Though  the  officers  and  jawans  come  from  different  regions  and  speak 
different  languages,  all  of  them  are  Indians  first. 

The  Armed  Forces  have  strengthened  the  unity  of  the  country. 
But  as  soon  as  India  starts  becoming  strong  and  self-reliant  and 
begins  to  raise  its  independent  voice  in  the  world,  some  forces  start 
applying  pressure  in  a  bid  to  pull  the  country  down.  Today  the 
country  is  facing  tremendous  pressure  and  is  passing  through  a  critical 
phase.  Forces  of  dissension  are  at  work  now  and  are  spreading  hatred 
and  rumours.  It  is  your  duty  to  defeat  these  forces. 

The  Armed  Forces  have  to  redeem  the  pledge  to  safeguard  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  the  country. 

The  Indian  soldier  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  His  bravery  and 
courage  are  in  no  way  less  than  that  of  any  other  soldier  in  the  world. 


Broadcast  to  the  Armed  Forces  on  Independence  Day,  in  his  capacity  as  Minister  of  Defence, 
15  August  1986 
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We  are  trying  to  give  you  the  best  possible  arms  and  training  and  as 
many  facilities  as  possible.  We  are  also  making  efforts  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Defence  personnel  and  their  families.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  your  demands.  It  is  our  endeavour  to  ensure  that  welfare 
schemes  are  implemented  speedily,  in  order  that  you  get  the 
maximum  benefit.  We  are  thinking  of  setting  up  a  committee  to  look 
into  the  scales  of  pension  of  officers  and  jawans,  specially  those 
wounded  in  battle.  We  will  act  quickly  on  its  recommendations.  Our 
effort  is  to  see  that  you  get  your  pension  in  time  and  soon  after 
retirement. 

We  have  also  established  a  Division  in  the  Defence  Ministry  for 
helping  ex-servicemen  in  securing  re-employment  and  self- 
employment. 

The  Armed  Forces  have  come  to  the  help  of  the  people  in  times  of 
floods  and  other  natural  calamities.  You  have  also  helped  in  tackling 
law  and  order  problems.  The  people  are  grateful  to  you  for  your 
services. 

Valiant  officers  and  jawans,  you  are  not  alone  on  the  borders.  The 
entire  nation  is  with  you.  We  are  fully  committed  to  your  welfare 
and  well-being. 


Panchayats  Must  be 
Development-Oriented 


When  WE  THINK  of  development  programmes  two  different 
approaches  come  to  mind.  One  approach,  which  was  current 
immediately  after  Independence  was  that  large-scale  projects  should 
be  taken  up  to  modernise  the  country.  It  was  assumed  that  with 
development,  the  benefits  would  automatically  percolate  down  to  the 
poorest  of  the  villages.  We  took  long  strides  in  this  direction  and 
crores  of  people  were  raised  above  the  poverty  line.  However.,  even 
though  a  larger  number  of  people  were  benefited,  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  especially  the  Harijans  and  Adivasis  were  so  backward,  so 
oppressed  and  weak  that  they  were  unable  to  derive  any  benefit  from 
the  programmes.  We,  therefore,  had  to  devise  special  programmes  to 
improve  the  condition  of  these  sections.  Our  effort  was  to  reach  the 


Inaugural  address  to  the  13th  All  India  Panchayat  Parishad,  New  Delhi,  22  September  1986  (Opening 
remarks  translated  from  Hindi) 
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lowest  Strata  of  our  people.  The  Twenty-Point  Programme  is  an 
effort  in  this  direction. 

Another  thing  that  strikes  one  in  regard  to  developmental  work  is 
the  attitude  of  certain  sections.  They  want  to  do  nothing  themselves 
to  ameliorate  their  own  lot.  They  think  that  everything  should  be 
done  for  them.  They  see  the  government  as  the  guardian  who  must 
distribute  the  goodies,  while  they  themselves  may  sit  at  home  and 
wait  for  the  bonanza.  When  nothing  comes  their  way,  they  move  to 
stage  dharnas  and  strikes.  But  they  will  not  come  out  to  do  any 
constructive  work.  This  is  a  most  dangerous  tendency  and  so  long  as 
it  persists,  the  fruits  of  development  will  never  reach  the  poorest  of 
the  country. 

Development  does  not  mean  merely  the  development  of  cities 
such  as  Delhi,  Calcutta  or  Bombay.  If  it  were  only  a  question  of 
developing  a  few  cities  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  We  would  soon 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  United  States  or  Japan.  Development  has 
to  mean  the  development  of  our  villages.  It  is  the  villages  that  must 
be  transformed.  Indeed,  once  the  villages  are  developed  the  cities 
will  be  automatically  benefited,  for  the  pressure  on  the  cities  will  be 
lifted,  the  unending  migration  from  villages  to  cities  will  be  checked. 
People,  instead  of  fleeing  from  villages,  will  stay  back  and  work  in 
the  villages,  and  as  a  result  the  villages  will  progress.  We  must, 
therefore,  shed  the  mentality  of  depending  on  the  Government  for 
everything.  This  can  best  be  achieved  through  Panchayati  Raj.  Your 
endeavour  should  be  our  endeavour. 

The  community  must  decide  for  itself  what  activity  would  be 
beneficial  to  it;  what  are  the  things  that  the  Central  Government  must 
do,  what  the  State  governments  must  do,  what  can  be  taken  up  at  the 
district  level,  and  most  important,  what  are  the  things  that  the  people 
must  themselves  do  through  the  panchayats.  It  is  clear  that  until  the 
panchayats  are  activated  they  will  continue  to  lack  strength, 
notwithstanding  all  the  conferences  we  may  hold,  all  the  speeches  we 
may  make  here  in  the  cities.  Another  thing  is  that  if  we  continue  to 
devise  schemes  from  above,  large  sections  of  the  population  will  be 
left  high  and  dry,  and  the  flow  of  benefits  from  development  will 
pass  over  their  heads  like  water  on  a  duck’s  back,  for  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  Government  agencies  to  reach  each  and  every 
individual  and  to  guide  him  and  tell  him  to  do  this  or  that.  This  task 
is  for  you,  for  the  panchayats  to  undertake.  Till  there  is  this 
involvement  full  benefits  of  the  developmental  schemes  will 
continue  to  elude  us. 
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You  must  see  to  it  that  people  are  fully  involved  in  developmental 
programmes.  We  must  change  this  tendency  of  waiting  for  the 
Government  to  dig  this  drain  or  build  that  culvert.  I  will  give  you  an 
example  from  my  own  constituency.  During  one  of  my  tours  I  came 
upon  a  group  of  villagers  waiting  by  the  roadside.  They  stopped  me 
and  pointed  to  a  minor  canal  obstructing  the  road.  It  was  perhaps  a 
metre  across  and  half  a  metre  deep.  I  saw  that  when  more  villagers 
came  to  join  us  they  just  walked  across  the  canal.  The  villagers 
requested  me  to  have  a  culvert  built  over  the  canal.  I  said,  we  would 
see  what  could  be  done.  At  the  same  time  I  pointed  out  that  the  work 
did  not  really  require  any  large  effort  and  that  having  the 
Government  undertake  it  would  be  unduly  time-consuming,  what 
with  the  CPWD  coming  into  it  and  inviting  tenders  and  so  on.  All 
that  was  required  was  to  place  a  couple  of  girders  across  the  canal.  I 
can  give  you  hundreds  of  such  instances.  This  is  the  kind  of 
mentality  which  we  have  to  change.  So  long  as  this  mentality  is  not 
shed,  so  long  as  people  do  not  involve  themselves  in  the  process  of 
development,  fruits  of  progress  will  not  reach  the  people.  In  January 
1948,  soon  after  Independence,  Gandhiji  had  said:  "True  democracy 
cannot  be  worked  by  twenty  men  sitting  at  the  Centre;  it  has  to  be 
worked  from  below  by  the  people  of  every  village,"  Writing  in 
Young  India  twenty  years  before  that,  he  had  said:  "Swaraj  is  to  be 
obtained  by  educating  the  masses  to  a  sense  of  their  capacity  to 
regulate  and  control  authority."  And  Panditji  said:  "It  is  not  good 
enough  to  work  for  the  people,  the  only  way  is  to  work  with  the 
people,  and  give  them  a  sense  of  working  for  themselves; 
development  work  can  be  executed  only  if  the  people  take  the 
responsibility  in  their  own  hands." 

Gandhiji  and  Panditji  have  thus  taught  us  that  unless  we  reach  the 
poorest  in  the  villages  the  roots  of  our  democracy  cannot  be 
strengthened.  As  someone  just  pointed  out,  if  we  had  followed  what 
our  intellectuals  have  to  say  in  books  and  newspaper  articles,  our 
country  would  have  broken  up  in  the  last  thirty-five  years.  If  our 
country  is  still  strong  and  united,  it  is  due  to  the  strength  of  its 
people,  the  enthusiasm  of  its  people.  We  have  not  been  able  to  derive 
the  fullest  benefit  from  that  strength,  that  enthusiasm  because  we 
have  not  made  democracy  reach  the  villages.  It  can  be  done  through 
Panchayati  Raj.  That  is  why  we  are  giving  so  much  attention  to  it. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Panchayati  Raj  was  introduced  in  the 
country  with  great  fanfare.  There  was  much  enthusiasm  am.ong  the 
people.  But  over  the  years  the  momentum  has  dissipated  and  the 
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machine  appears  to  have  come  to  a  halt.  It  needs  rewinding.  After  all 
what  is  the  source  from  which  the  power  of  the  panchayats  is 
derived?  If  the  panchayats  have  to  depend  on  the  money  provided 
by  the  State  administration  or  the  district  administration,  they  can 
never  gain  any  strength.  If  the  panchayats  do  not  stand  on  their  own 
feet  they  can  never  make  progress.  And  the  panchayats  will  be  able 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet  when  they  show  the  political  will  to  find 
resources  in  the  villages  they  cover.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  must 
entirely  depend  on  local  resources,  but  so  long  as  there  is  no 
involvement  of  the  people,  so  long  as  there  is  no  political  will  to 
organise  local  resources,  the  panchayats  cannot  become  strong.  We 
have  seen  this  happen  in  various  States.  The  State  that  flinches  from 
the  task  of  mobilising  resources  is  not  able  to  make  any  progress.  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  three-day  tour  of  West  Bengal.  I  saw  how 
the  Sixth  Plan  worked  there.  The  State  Government  thought  that 
rather  than  going  to  the  people  of  the  State  for  money  it  would  be 
better  to  ask  the  Centre  for  it.  The  Centre  paid  out  its  share,  which 
the  State  Government  used.  But  they  did  not  use  their  own  share  and 
consequently  a  third  of  the  outlay  for  the  Sixth  Plan  has  not  been 
utilised.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  Plan  funds  for  power  generation 
were  not  invested,  some  40  per  cent  of  the  funds  under  rural 
development  and  agriculture  were  not  used.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  the  case  of  funds  for  irrigation  and  drinking  water  for 
the  villages.  And  why?  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  State 
Government  did  not  have  the  political  will  to  mobilise  its  own 
resources,  and  the  failure  to  do  so  resulted  in  the  work  of 
development  being  stalled.  They  are  now  ruining  it.  If  they  had  spent 
the  money,  there  would  have  been  more  power  generation  today, 
more  irrigation,  more  drinking  water.  Now  they  are  blaming  the 
Centre  for  not  doing  this,  that  and  the  other.  The  root  of  the  trouble, 
of  course,  lay  in  the  unwillingness  to  mobilise  their  share  of  the 
resources.  This  is  where  the  panchayats  come  in.  If  the  panchayats 
do  not  mobilise  the  resources  of  the  villages,  how  can  the  villagers 
make  any  progress?  What  will  happen  if  you  want  money  for 
everything  from  the  Centre?  The  whole  administrative  machinery 
will  set  itself  up  in  the  villages:  there  will  be  an  office  with  a  few 
clerks,  a  peon,  a  stenographer  and  what  not  and  the  money  intended 
for  development  will  be  diverted  to  support  the  administrative 
paraphernalia. 

We  cannot  do  from  above  what  can  be  done  with  speed  and 
vigour  at  the  grassroots.  We  cannot  do  the  work  that  the  panchayats 
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neglect  to  do,  just  as  the  panchayats  cannot  do  the  work  that  we  do. 
Your  part  of  the  work  is  as  important  as  ours.  Neither  is  less 
important  than  the  other.  If  anything,  the  work  that  you  are  required 
to  do  is  more  fundamental,  for  the  strength  in  our  work,  that  of 
preserving  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  country  and  safeguarding  its 
borders,  is  derived  from  your  work.  When  we  go  to  the  villages  we 
see  a  lot  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  enthusiasm  will  last  only  so  long  as 
work  is  vigorously  pursued.  If  you  slacken,  the  enthusiasm  will 
evaporate,  there  will  be  erosion  of  the  country’s  strength  and  the 
enemies  of  the  country,  within  or  outside,  will  accelerate  their  efforts 
to  weaken  and  destroy  the  country.  Thus,  if  we  want  to  see  India 
strong  and  united,  the  work  of  the  panchayats  is  of  paramount 
importance.  Without  it  the  country  cannot  make  progress.  You  must 
voluntarily  take  upon  yourself  this  responsibility.  In  a  way,  many  of 
your  responsibilities  have  been  taken  away  from  you.  The  work  now 
entrusted  to  District  Rural  Development  Agencies  should  have  been 
under  your  charge.  But  since  the  panchayats  did  not  exist,  and  they 
did  not  exist  because  no  elections  were  held,  another  agency  had  to 
be  appointed  to  undertake  the  work.  We  have  to  reverse  this  process. 
If  the  trend  continues,  the  Panchayati  Raj  movement  will  be 
gradually  weakened.  We  must  put  it  back  on  the  rails  and  try  to 
restrict  the  scope  of  various  other  agencies  and  departments  that  have 
been  brought  into  being.  These,  of  course,  cannot  be  wound  up  right 
away,  before  the  panchayats  are  strong  enough  to  take  over  their 
functions.  But  we  have  to  try  and  reverse  this  trend.  We  will 
certainly  extend  to  you  all  the  help  you  need.  All  of  us,  the  Central 
government,  the  State  governments  and  you  at  the  panchayat 
level — must  consider  how  best  this  is  to  be  done.  There  are  no  ready 
answers.  It  will  take  time,  it  will  raise  a  debate.  We  are  ready  for  the 
debate  and  we  are  ready  to  devote  time  for  this,  but  the  suggestions 
and  ideas  have  to  come  from  you  and  from  the  Government,  how 
best  we  can  press  the  panchayats  into  the  work  of  development.  It 
has  been  our  experience  in  many  States  that  when  the  responsibility 
for  formulating  plans  was  assigned  to  panchayats,  no  plans  were 
formulated.  The  example  of  Uttar  Pradesh  readily  comes  to  mind. 
We  sanctioned  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  road  development  in  a 
district  and  told  the  people  that  they  should  themselves  decide  how 
the  money  was  to  be  spent.  It  was  a  matter  of  some  200  kilometres  of 
road.  They  sat  down  and  debated  the  matter.  When  I  again  visited 
the  area  two  or  three  months  later  and  asked  about  the  road  they  said 
they  had  reached  the  decision  that  each  village  should  have  200 
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metres  assigned  to  it.  Now  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  things.  Who  is 
going  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  200  metres  of  road?  They 
should  have  grouped  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  villages  and  constructed  a 
pucca  road.  And  this  is  not  so  only  in  Uttar  Pradesh.  We  have  seen 
the  same  thing  happening  in  other  States  too.  Whenever  the 
responsibility  for  a  basic  decision  is  assigned  to  the  panchayats,  they 
try  to  look  for  the  easiest  solution,  with  the  result  that  instead  of  a 
decision  we  have  a  non-decision  and  the  work  of  development  is 
stalled.  If  this  is  to  be  rectified,  the  quality  of  the  pancayats  must  be 
improved.  Some  training  and  education  will  be  needed.  It  is  for  you 
to  consider  how  best  this  is  to  be  achieved.  But  without  this  you 
cannot  expect  to  be  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
decision-making,  and  until  and  unless  that  is  done  we  shall  continue 
to  be  weak,  the  country  will  continue  to  be  weak.  We  must  therefore 
find  a  way  out. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  rapid  development  and  quick  growth  in 
the  country,  especially  today,  because  over  the  past  five  or  six  years 
we  have  grown  at  a  faster  rate  than  we  had  in  the  past.  The 
aspirations  of  a  large  number  of  people  have  been  awakened  and 
they  are  seeing  things  which  are  almost  accessible,  but  not  quite 
accessible;  and  unless  we  are  able  to  make  them  accessible  we  are 
going  to  have  tremendous  problems.  So,  the  rate  of  growth  must  be 
accelerated;  the  need  is  urgent  and  cannot  be  put  off.  We  cannot  do 
this  from  up  here,  it  has  to  be  done  at  the  grassroots  by  the 
panchayats  and  this  will  not  happen  with  lecturing  by  me  here  or  by 
discussions  that  may  take  place  at  Yojana  Bhavan  or  Krishi  Bhavan. 

Over  the  years  since  Independence,  we  have  created  a  middle 
class  of  almost  ten  crores  of  people.  Similarly,  in  the  past  five  years, 
we  have  raised  ten  crore  people  above  the  poverty  line.  This  is  no 
small  achievement.  Today,  we  have  reversed  the  trends  in  poverty. 
At  Independence,  two-thirds  of  us  were  below  the  poverty  line, 
today  almost  two-thirds  of  us  are  above  the  poverty  line,  but  still  that 
leaves  a  lot  of  people  below  the  poverty  line.  A  few  may  have 
joined  the  richer  classes  but  the  majority  is  still  poor  who  need  to  be 
raised  up.  In  spite  of  two-thirds  of  the  people  above  the  poverty  line, 
there  are  still  millions  below  the  poverty  line.  So,  the  challenge  is 
still  before  us.  The  expectations,  the  aspirations  are  rising  very  fast 
and  we  have  really  to  accelerate  our  growth  rate,  co-ordinate  all  our 
forces  for  this  growth  as  best  as  we  can.  And  this  was  one  reason 
why  we  revise  the  20-Point  Programme.  You  will  have  noticed  that 
we  have  included  the  revitalising  of  the  panchayats,  the 
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co-operatives  and  the  local  bodies  in  the  20-Point  Programme.  We 
have  also  included  the  administration  in  general  in  the  20-Point 
Progremme  as  we  felt  that  the  biggest  anti-poverty  programme  that 
we  could  undertake  was  to  revitalise  and  get  a  more  responsive 
administration  without  which  no  anti-poverty  programme  can 
function  well.  We  would  like  to  have  your  full  participation  in  this. 

The  panchayats  cover  approximately  99  per  cent  of  the  rural 
population  but  most  development  and  welfare  programmes  fall 
outside  their  purview.  What  we  need  first  is  democratically  elected 
panchayats.  A  year  ago,  I  wrote  to  all  our  Chief  Ministers  asking 
them  to  hold  elections  in  every  State  that  had  not  had  these  elections. 
Some  have  taken  action  and  there  have  been  elections  but, 
unfortunately,  most  of  them  have  still  not  taken  action  and  we  are 
still  waiting  for  these  elections.  I  hope  that  they  will  not  delay  these 
elections  any  further.  There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  Some  of  our 
Chief  Ministers  are  afraid  of  holding  panchayat  elections.  They 
should  not  be  afraid,  they  should  hold  elections  and  let  the 
democratic  process  take  its  due  course  at  the  grassroots  because  that 
is  where  they  will  get  their  strength  from.  It  is  where  they  will  get 
their  responses  and  feedback  from,  so  that  they  can  remain  on  the 
right  course  and  steer  their  States  in  the  right  direction.  When  we  do 
not  have  proper  elections  we  open  a  gap  between  the  State 
Government  and  the  grassroots  level  in  the  rural  areas.  We  must  close 
this  gap  now.  We  must  institutionalise  panchayat  elections.  We 
should  be  able  to  have  a  system  where  elections  to  panchayats  take 
place  in  a  routine  way  like  the  elections  to  the  Legislature  and 
Parliament.  Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  get  the  democratic  process 
down  to  the  villages,  where  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  envisaged  this 
process  would  be  built  up  from.  And  it  is  only  then  that  our 
democracy  will  acquire  its  full  strength.  We  have  to  have 
decentralised  development  management  with  certain  constraints  that 
I  talked  about  earlier.  We  have  to  have  a  dynamic,  elected  grassroots 
local  government,  not  nominated  bodies.  Lots  of  good  ideas  have 
come.  Unfortunately,  they  flounder  without  political  and 
administrative  backing  and  individual  interface  at  the  local  level. 
Even  a  responsive  administration  is  with  community  clusters  and  not 
with  individuals.  Somehow,  we  have  to  tackle  these  institutions. 
Only  an  elected  body  at  the  grassroots  can  respond  to  the  individual 
problems.  Only  an  elected  body  will  have  the  strength  to  raise 
resources,  to  train  manpower  at  the  grassroots  level  and  then  we  can 
also  help  these  elected  bodies  in  whatever  way  we  can. 
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In  the  Panchayati  Raj  Legislation  there  is  ample  provision  for 
raising  of  resources.  But,  as  I  said  earlier,  there  is  no  political  will  to 
raise  these  resources.  Without  this  will  there  cannot  be  an 
involvement  of  the  people  in  the  development  process.  Panchayats 
prefer  to  get  State  assistance.  But  can  a  panchayat  be  strong  if  it  is 
held  to  ransom  by  State  Government  funding?  Will  the  panchayat  be 
able  to  give  an  objective  argument  on  any  issue  if  the  financial  screw 
can  be  turned  on  the  panchayat?  Of  course,  they  cannot.  The 
panchayats  must  stand  on  their  own  feet  which  requires  a  lot  of 
political  will.  If  you  are  to  avoid  the  pulls  and  pressures  from  above, 
you  must  be  strong  on  your  own.  That  is  really  the  first  step  in 
making  Panchayati  Raj  viable.  And  you  must  be  able  to  take  that 
first  step. 

We  also  need  a  lot  of  training.  Training  is  not  a  bad  word,  even  if 
one  is  grown  up.  Training  and  learning  go  on  throughout  life.  And 
those  who  cannot  learn  throughout  life  are  the  ones  who  drop  by  the 
wayside.  It  is  only  those  who  learn  from  experience,  learn  from  the 
mistakes  of  others,  learn  from  the  work  of  others  who  are  able  to 
progress  and  go  ahead.  We  must  have  a  proper  training  system  in  the 
panchayats  as  well  for  building  up  local  talent,  building  up  local 
individuals,  training  them  up  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  problems 
that  they  face  in  their  areas.  There  is  no  shame  in  going  back  to 
classes,  going  back  to  schools.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  we 
started  a  training  programme  for  Central  Ministers  and  other 
Ministers  who  went  and  attended  the  programme  and  it  was  a 
tremendous  success.  The  Ministers  enjoyed  it  and  thought  it  was 
beneficial.  The  others  who  participated  in  it  also  found  it  very 
beneficial.  This  is  not  just  something  that  you  learn  but  you  also  give 
something  to  others  who  are  involved  in  the  programme.  I  hope  you 
will  take  this  seriously  and  bridge  the  gap  that  exists  at  the  lower 
levels,  the  grassroots  level,  between  the  panchayat  and  the  people. 
Much  greater  self-fegulatior^  will  be  required. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  Bengal.  They  have  got  panchayats 
functioning  in  almost  every  village  and,  on  paper  perhaps,  it  is  even 
a  model  system,  but  when  you  go  to  the  villages  and  talk  to  the 
people  there,  the  picture  you  get  is  totally  different.  When  I  went  to 
the  Adivasi  houses,  when  I  went  to  the  Harijan  houses,  and  I  asked 
what  had  the  Panchayat  done,  the  reply  was  "nothing”.  Not  one 
person,  not  one  village,  could  tell  me  of  one  piece  of  work  that  any 
panchayat  had  done.  I  drove  for  over  five  hundred  kilometres,  I 
stopped  at  numerous  villages,  I  talked  to  hundreds  of  people, 
individually,  but  not  one  could  say  anything.  Many  complained  to 
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me,  especially  the  old  women,  old  men,  that  the  panchayat  had  taken 
their  land  away  or  the  panchayat  had  done  something  else.  Then  I 
asked  them  for  more  details  because,  I  said,  if  J  have  to  take  some 
action  or  I  have  to  do  something,  then  you  must  tell  me  more.  I  have 
toured  many  States,  right  from  the  southern  tip  to  the  north,  to  the 
east  and  the  west.  I  found  that  in  this  model  Panchayat!  Raj  system, 
the  old  people,  the  frail  people,  were  afraid  to  talk  to  me.  They 
said,”No,  we  cannot  tell  you  because  we  have  to  live  here.  We  will 
come  and  tell  you  in  Delhi  if  you  like.  We  can  tell  some  other  person 
quitely  but  here  everybody  knows  that  I  am  talking,  so  I  will  not  say 
anything.”  This  is  not  the  type  of  Panchayati  Raj  I  am  envisaging. 
Because,  Panchayati  Raj  could  only  be  good  for  development  if  it  is 
able  to  reach  out  to  the  weaker  sections,  the  Adivasis,  the  Harijans, 
the  backwards,  the  depressed,  the  suppressed;  it  is  only  when  they 
feel  that  the  panchayat  is  working  for  them  that  development  will 
take  place.  It  is  not  an  election  which  is  to  be  fought  with  musclemen 
and  a  stick.  It  is  an  election  which  will  have  to  be  fought  very 
democratically.  A  lot  of  thinking  should  go  into  it  to  see  that  there  is 
proper  representation  of  those  sections  which  find  it  hard  to  get 
representation  in  that  area  because  of  their  weakness  or  their 
numbers  being  small.  You  have  to  think  about  this  also.  The 
Panchayati  Raj  system  must  be  development-oriented,  and  to  achieve 
all  this  we  really  have  to  look  again  at  the  Panchayati  Raj  system  as 
it  exists  today  and  see  what  are  the  lacunae  and  why  these 
weaknesses  exist.  Perhaps  in  the  discussions  later  today,  we  may 
come  out  with  some  positive  suggestions  which  could  strengthen  the 
system  that  exists  or  change  the  system  if  we  think  a  change  is 
required. 

We  have  to  start  monitoring  various  projects  in  different  ways. 
The  20-Point  Programme  reaches  out  to  the  weaker  sections  and 
because  it  reaches  to  the  weakest,  because  it  is  really  at  the 
grassroots  level,  we  had  a  lot  of  problems  in  its  implementation,  in 
verification  of  complaints  and  in  just  seeing  that  the  benefits  go 
where  they  should.  We  have  started  very  vigorous  monitoring  with 
IRDP.  We  have  independent  monitoring  of  States  by  voluntary 
agencies.  These  agencies  are  not  under  the  control  of  any 
Government  or  Ministries  and  we  are  getting  quite  a  detailed 
feedback  from  them.  This  is  only  the  first  stage  of  a  new  experiment. 
We  will  be  developing  the  process  as  we  go  along  and  I  am  sure  that 
within  a  year  we  will  have  a  very  solid  monitoring  system  which 
does  not  rely  on  just  Government  feedback,  but  goes  to  the  political 
representatives,  goes  to  voluntary  agencies  and  gives  us  information 
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which  is  traditionally  not  available  to  us.  We  will  also  see  how  to 
extend  this  sort  of  monitoring  to  other  areas  which  we  feel  are 
critical.  If  we  take  up  everything  then  the  process  will  get  diluted 
again,  therefore,  we  want  to  take  a  few  areas  and  concentrate  on 
them. 

During  my  tours  of  the  rural  areas,  I  found  a  lot  of  problems 
because  the  concept  of  a  programme  as  it  is  developed  in  a  sector 
does  not  match  with  the  specific  problems  in  that  area.  From  the 
Centre  it  is,  of  course,  a  generalised  programme  to  cover  vast  areas, 
and  it  cannot  be  tailored  here  to  match  the  specific  problems  of  a 
particular  village  or  a  region  or  zone.  This  is  the  sort  of  task  that  the 
panchayat  must  take  over.  Perhaps,  we  can  have  a  little  more 
flexibility  in  what  we  think  so  that  you  can  use  that  flexibility  to 
tailor  the  programmes  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  villages  that 
come  under  it,  perhaps  even  differently  for  different  areas  under  one 
panchayat. 

We  have  to  see  that  the  EDO  and  the  VLW  work  together  and  in 
concert  with  elected  representatives  of  the  panchayat  and  not  as 
totally  independent,  authoritarian  entities. 

Once  again,  it  is  only  with  the  people’s  participation  and 
involvement  that  we  will  be  able  to  build  the  Panchayat!  Raj  system 
and  that  we  will  be  able  to  complete  our  development  programmes 
the  way  we  would  like  to  do.  We  must,  during  your  deliberations  here, 
ensure  that  Panchayati  Raj  is  given  its  due  place  and  an  appropriate 
operational  role.  We  must  also  ensure  that  the  powers  for  develop¬ 
ment  are  decentralised,  they  are  made  more  democratic  and  ihe 
management  of  our  development  programmes  is  such  that  there  is 
involvement  right  down  to  the  grassroots  level. 

Lastly,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  seminar,  and  give  you  my  good 
wishes  for  your  thirteenth  national  conference.  We  look  foward  to 
good  results,  not  just  lots  of  words  but  results  when  you  get  back  in 
the  rural  areas.  We  will  be  looking  out  for  those  results. 


Uphold  Secular  Values 


While  WE  HAVE  given  the  highest  priority  in  our  development 
to  the  war  on  poverty,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  all  the  other 
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aspects  that  go  with  the  development  of  the  country.  Development 
cannot  mean  merely  economic  development.  It  must  include  social, 
cultural,  political  and  human  development.  Unless  we  are  able  to 
develop  in  all  these  spheres  also,  we  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  fight 
this  battle  against  communalism.  Secularism  is  the  bedrock  of  our 
nationhood,  secularism  as  defined  not  in  the  English  dictionaries, 
where  it  is  defined  as  ‘non-religious’  or  ‘anti-religious’,  but 
secularism  the  way  Panditji  defined  it  as  Sarva  Dharma  Samabhava 
which  allows  every  religion  to  flourish  in  our  country. 

Every  community,  every  caste,  every  linguistic  group  must  be 
allowed  freedom  to  flourish,  prosper  and  develop,  yet  they  must  be 
woven  into  one  India,  to  a  unified  India.  India  is  not  just  a  mere 
geographic  expression  or  a  political  entity.  India  dates  back  to 
thousands  of  years;  the  boundaries  have  changed,  the  politics  have 
changed  but  still  India  has  remained  India.  It  is  the  thinking,  it  is  the 
thought,  it  is  an  inner  spirituality  that  makes  India. 

No  matter  who  conquered  us,  no  matter  if  we  were  enslaved,  that 
concept  and  that  idea  was  not  threatened  and  did  not  die  and  that  is 
our  strength  today — the  idea  that  all  people  from  all  faiths,  all  castes, 
all  languages,  all  cultures  are  equal  and  must  get  equal  opportunity; 
the  concept  that  there  is  always  something  more  that  we  can  learn 
from  outside  to  assimilate  and  to  absorb,  to  enrich  our  own  culture 
with  what  comes  to  us  from  outside.  It  is  these  ideas  which  have 
given  us  strength  from  the  times  that  the  Aryans  swept  into  India  and 
came  into  contact  with  the  highly  developed  Dravidian  civilisation. 
Perhaps  that  synthesis  brought  about  the  beginning  of  India  as  we 
would  like  to  define  it  today.  Conquerors  have  been  attracted  to 
India  throughout  history  by  its  rivers,  by  its  fertile  plains,  by  deltas, 
by  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  that  prevailed  in  India.  But  with  every 
conqueror  we  gained  something.  In  battle,  in  war,  you  might  win 
some,  and  you  might  lose  some,  but  ultimately  the  concept  of  India, 
the  idea  of  India  was  so  powerful  that  no  matter  who  won  the  battle 
or  who  lost  the  battle,  it  was  India  that  gained  and  became  stronger — 
culturally  stronger,  economically  stronger.  It  is  this  idea,  this  concept 
of  mingling  the  old  with  the  new,  which  has  given  us  a  fusion,  new 
inputs,  new  development  in  our  civilisation  while  keeping  alive  our 
own  culture,  our  heritage,  what  we  have  always  valued,  whether  we 
go  back  to  Alexander  and  the  Bactrians  which  synthesised  into  the 
Gandhara  culture,  the  Suryavamsha  and  the  Chandravamsha  clans 
which  then  brought  us  the  Rajputs.  Our  Christian  community  in 
Malabar  is  much  older  than  the  Catholics  of  the  West.  Whether  it  is 
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the  Arabs,  the  Mongols,  the  Turks,  the  Persians  who  brought  us  the 
Bhakti  movement  and  the  Sufi  Ulema,  it  has  always  been  a  history  of 
infusion  of  the  new  into  the  old,  never  rejecting  one  culture  or  one 
civilisation  completely,  like  it  happened  in  many  other  areas  of  the 
world.  It  is  this  that  gives  us  our  strength  today. 

And  it  is  this  that  is  challenged  by  the  concept  of  fundamentalism 
and  communalism  which  is  totally  contrary  to  everything  that  India 
is  and  has  always  stood  for.  If  we  are  to  preserve  this  concept  of 
India  then  we  must  be  able  to  fight  these  divisive  forces,  these 
parochial  forces  that  threaten  us  today.  Being  an  Indian  cannot  be 
merely  holding  and  Indian  passport;  it  must  be  being  a  true  Indian  in 
the  spirit  in  which  India  has  been  through  the  centuries,  recognising 
what  India  is  and  rejoicing  in  the  diversity  and  strength  of  India. 
Unless  we  are  able  to  bring  this  into  the  hearts  of  our  people  and  the 
minds  of  our  people,  India  will  remain  threatened  by  these  divisive 
forces. 

Throughout  history  our  civilisation  has  developed  by  cross¬ 
fertilization  and  acceptance  of  different  cultures.  It  has  weakened 
whenever  we  have  enclosed  ourselves  or  we  have  cut  ourselves  off, 
shut  ourselves  off,  from  other  cultures  and  other  civilisations.  When 
we  talk  of  communalism  or  fundamentalism,  we  are  cuttting 
ourselves  off  and  shutting  ourselves  off  from  other  cultures,  and 
other  civilisations,  and  we  are  reducing  our  strength,  we  are 
weakening  ourselves.  To  make  India  strong  we  must  cut  across  these 
barriers,  remove  these  narrow  walls.  Unity  of  India  will  only  come 
about  with  deep  respect  for  all  faiths  and  beliefs  and  this  deep 
respect  characterises  most  Indians.  How  many  countries  can  we 
think  of  where  people  from  one  religion  visit  the  religious  places  of 
other  religions?  Perhaps  India  is  one  of  the  few  countries  where  as  an 
expression  of  faith  people  from  one  religion  will  visit  temples, 
mosques,  gurudwaras,  churches  of  other  religions;  Sikhs  go  to 
temples,  Hindus  go  to  gurudwaras;  Sikhs,  Hindus,'  Muslims, 
everyone  go  to  mosques.  The  fact  is  that  in  India  faith  is  so  deeply 
ingrained  that  we  find  religion  in  every  religious  place,  we  do  not 
have  to  be  confined  to  our  own  narrow  parameters  and  these  narrow 
parameters  are  becoming  narrower  as  religion  reduces  itself  more 
and  more  to  ritual  and  the  religious  aspect  of  it  gets  lost  and  the  ritual 
aspect  becomes  more  and  more  prominent.  We  have  to  pull  back 
from  this  drift  and  bring  India  back  to  the  acceptance  of  a  much 
deeper  faith,  a  dharma  if  we  can  define  it  in  that  sense. 

The  fight  against  communalism  and  fundamentalism  cannot  be 
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fought  by  the  police  and  the  law  and  order  machinery.  That  can  only 
be  a  very  short  term,  temporary  measure.  And  we  must  see  how  we 
can  face  this  challenge.  Yes,  certain  amount  of  police  action  is 
necessary,  the  law  and  order  machinery  must  be  seen  to  function 
when  law  and  order  is  threatened,  but  we  should  try  and  restrict  this 
action  against  those  people  who  are  motivated  in  a  certain  different 
way.  Perhaps,  motivated  from  beyond  the  confines  of  our  boundaries 
and  they  must  be  challenged  and  they  must  be  faced  squarely  and 
that  is  the  job  of  the  police  machinery.  But  the  greater  task  and  the 
much  harder  task  is  once  more  to  bring  about  a  feeling,  a  mood,  an 
atmosphere  in  the  country  that  does  not  allow  communalism  and 
fundamentalism  to  develop. 

We  have  taken  a  step  with  the  new  education  policy  because  we 
feel  that  the  beginning  must  be  in  the  school,  a  beginning  perhaps 
must  also  be  in  the  home  and  we  must  bring  about  an  atmosphere 
where  the  correct  values — correct  perhaps  is  a  difficult  word — but  the 
right  values  are  imbibed  in  our  younger  generation.  We  have  talked 
so  much  of  secularism.  At  every  chance  we  get,  we  would  like  to  say 
that  we  are  secular  but  this  is  the  time  for  us  to  think  about  what  we 
mean  by  secularism  and  how  this  secularism  is  to  be  propagated. 
Like  I  said  in  the  beginning  is  it  negative  secularism  which  avoids 
mentioning  any  religion,  touching  any  religion?  Is  our  secularism  to 
be  limited  to  an  attempt  to  separate  politics  from  religion?  Is  it  to  go 
further  to  try  and  build  that  inner  spirituality  that  is  a  part  of  being 
Indian?  Is  it  to  go  beyond  to  build  a  faith?  These  are  the  questions 
that  we  must  answer  for  ourselves  and  develop  a  system  which  goes 
in  the  right  direction.  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  started  this  in  this 
direction  and  we  do  not  have  to  go  very  far;  we  only  have  to  reach 
out  to  their  writings  and  their  speeches  to  find  out  that  new  direction 
again — a  direction  that  will  transcend  religious  differences,  yet  build 
on  the  values  that  we  have  inherited  from  all  the  religions  that  have 
flourished  in  our  country.  It  is  time  that  we  discuss  this,  talk  about 
this  amongst  ourselves,  openly,  perhaps  in  the  newspapers,  in  the 
journals  and  debate  it  and  come  to  conclusions  which  will  give  us  a 
direction  that  can  be  put  into  the  education  policy,  that  can  be  given 
to  society — a  direction  that  is  acceptable  to  our  people  by  and  large, 
a  direction  that  will  strengthen  India  and  perhaps,  most  of  all,  will 
result  in  much  faster  economic  growth  which  seems  to  be  such  a 
mania  with  us  today.  But  without  human  development  it  is  very 
difficult  to  have  economic  development.  It  is  only  a  short-term 
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development,  economic  development,  that  is  possible  if  we  ignore 
the  human  aspect. 

It  is  only  with  such  a  thrust  that  we  will  be  able  to  challenge  the 
fanatics  and  extremists,  the  terrorists  who  exchange  weapons  for 
arguments,  who  exchange  violence  for  ideology.  If  the  communal 
virus  in  Punjab  specially  is  to  be  tackled,  it  can  only  be  done  if  we 
tackle  it  on  a  broader  front  and  not  just  on  the  limited  front  of 
countering  the  terrorists,  the  known  hardcore  terrorists.  Yes,  we  must 
do  that,  we  are  doing  that;  the  Punjab  Government  has  been 
successful,  Shri  Ribeiro  (Police  Chief)  has  been  successful,  but  the 
more  successful  they  are,  the  more  desperate  the  terrorists  will 
become,  the  more  desperate  they  are,  the  more  action  we  will  see, 
like  we  have  seen,  in  the  recent  weeks,  but  we  must  be  prepared  to 
face  those  challenges.  The  direction  that  we  have  given  for 
countering  terrorism  must  not  be  changed  on  both  fronts,  on  the 
human  front,  on  the  social  front  as  well  as  on  the  police  front.  We 
must  tackle  it  on  both  fronts  and  confront  it.  By  tackling  terrorism  on 
two  fronts  in  this  manner,  we  are  not  showing  a  weakness,  we  are 
showing  in  fact  much  more  strength  and  if  we  persist,  which  we  will 
do,  normalcy  will  be  restored  in  Punjab. 

We  have  to  build  a  country  that  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  dreamed  of, 
that  Indiraji  set  out  to  build,  where  there  is  communal  harmony, 
where  we  live  as  brothers  and  sisters,  where  we  can  hold  our  heads 
high — a  country  which  makes  us  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
comity  of  nations.  Secularism  cannot  be  indifference  to  religion,  like 
I  said,  it  must  be  a  positive  direction  as  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  had 
shown  us.  We  must  get  back  to  redeveloping  that  direction  in  today’s 
situation,  in  today’s  reality  and  then  take  it  to  every  corner  of  our 
country. 

Finally,  it  gives  me  a  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  this  seminar.  It 
is  an  important  seminar  and  I  see  a  lot  of  distinguished  people 
present  here  today.  I  look  forward  to  reading  about  some  of  your 
views;  there  is  a  little  time,  perhaps  I  can  hear  some  of  your  views  as 
well,  and  to  look  towards  you  to  help  us  bring  back  the  values  that 
we  all  hold  so  dear,  that  we  feel  are  slipping  out  from  our 
civilisation.  It  is  a  subject  which  requires  the  topmost  national 
importance  and  many  of  you  here  have  devoted  a  lifetime  in 
study  ting  this  subject.  I  look  forward  to  your  contributions. 


striving  to  Face  the  Future  Challenges 


Today  is  a  day  of  remembrance,  a  day  for  re-dedicating 
ourselves  to  the  ideals  that  Indiraj i  held  so  dear  for  our  country  and 
for  humanity.  Indiraji’s  struggle  was  for  the  poor;  it  was  for  the 
oppressed,  whether  in  India  or  in  the  international  field.  She  was  the 
champion  of  the  weak,  the  downtrodden  and  the  depressed.  She  was 
the  embodiment  of  singular  energy,  tremendous  courage  and 
integrity.  She  dedicated  herself  totally  to  India  and  to  all  humanity. 
True  to  her  vow  to  serve  the  nation  to  her  last  breath,  she  died  on  her 
feet — active,  striving,  facing  future  challenges.  Yet,  she  died  as  she 
would  not  have  liked  to,  by  the  hand  of  hate,  by  the  hand  of 
ignorance. 

After  her  death,  we  found  some  unfinished  notes  on  her  table. 
Although  we  have  made  them  public  last  year  I  would  still  like  to 
read  the  notes  once  again.  She  had  written  sometime  before  her 
death: 

"If  I  die  a  violent  death,  as  some  fear  and  a  few  are  plotting,  I 
know  the  violence  will  be  in  the  thought  and  the  action  of  the 
assassin,  not  in  my  dying — for  no  hate  is  dark  enough  to  overshadow 
the  extent  of  my  love  for  my  people  and  my  country;  no  force  is 
strong  enough  to  divert  me  from  my  purpose  and  my  endeavour  to 
take  this  country  forward." 

Along  with  that  there  was  another  note  which  says: 

“A  poet  has  written  of  his  ‘love’ — ‘How  can  I  feel  humble  with  the 
wealth  of  you  beside  me?’  I  can  say  the  same  of  India.  I  cannot 
understand  how  anyone  can  be  an  Indian  and  not  be  proud — the 
richness  and  infinite  variety  of  our  composite  heritage,  the 
magnificence  of  the  poeple’s  spirit,  equal  to  any  burden  or  disaster, 
firm  in  their  faith,  gay  spontaneously,  even  in  poverty  and 
hardships." 

These  notes  reflect  her  pride  in  India,  her  limitless  love  for  the 
people  of  India.  They  also  give  us  the  lesson  that  she  had  imbibed 
from  Gandhiji,  from  Panditji,  of  doing  one’s  duty  unafraid  of  the 
consequences  that  it  might  lead  to. 

Indiraji’s  place  in  history  is  secure.  Few  are  better  known  or 


Speech  while  presenting  the  Indira  Gandhi  Award  for  National  Integration  to  Swami  Ranganathananda 
of  Ramakrishna  Mission.  New  Delhi,  31  October  1986 
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admired  in  India  or  other  nations.  She  became  a  symbol  of  the  future 
for  humanity.  Few  men  or  women  have  achieved  more  in  their 
lifetime.  Yet  her  work  was  unfinished,  and  it  is  for  us  to  accomplish 
what  she  stood  for — our  country’s  unity,  integrity  and  its  freedom, 
the  eradication  of  economic  miseries  and  social  disparities,  peace 
amongst  all  nations,  the  creation  of  equal  opportunities. 

On  this  solemn  day,  let  us  take  a  pledge  to  devote  ourselves  to 
reconciliation,  to  the  work  of  eradication  of  the  feeling  of  hatred 
among  fellowmen.  Gandhiji  taught  us  that  hate  cannot  be  overcome 
by  hate  but  only  through  love,  by  the  pledge  of  love  and  brotherhood, 
love  for  the  country  and  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  for  all.  We  are, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  few  countries  who  have  written  that  into  our 
Constitution.  In  India,  people  of  all  religions,  all  classes  and  all  castes 
are  equal.  Our  goal  of  equal  opportunities  of  education,  of  employ¬ 
ment,  of  growth  is  equal  for  ail  our  people.  The  full  participation  of 
the  minorities  in  all  activities  of  the  nation — political,  economic,  social 
and  cultural — has  been  accomplished. 

Secularism  in  India  is  not  anti-religion.  It  is  for  no  one  particular 
religion.  None  to  dominate,  all  to  be  equal.  But  it  also  means  assured 
progress  for  our  people;  in  short,  economic  progress  which  we  have 
achieved  in  substantial  measure.  But  with  that  today  we  need  an 
equal  amount  of  progress  in  the  development  of  the  human 
being^ — in  the  development  of  the  spirituality  which  has  been  a 
tradition  of  Indian  learning,  for  the  restoration  of  the  values  that  we 
seem  to  be  losing  today.  Perhaps  some  of  the  questions  that  arise 
when  we  talk  of  bringing  values  back  into  our  education  system  have 
arisen  out  of  the  fact  that  we  have  said  that  our  system  will  be 
secular.  But,  when  we  go  back  and  look  at  our  values,  we  find  that 
invariably  they  originate  in  some  religious  form.  But,  today,  there  is 
need  to  develop  universal  values,  human  values,  such  as  Swami 
Ramakrishna  gave  us,  such  as  Swami  Vivekananda  gave  and,  later 
Gandhiji  and  Panditji  have  given  us. 

Under  materialistic  influences,  the  lack  of  a  value-system  loosens 
and  weakens  the  people’s  traditional  roots.  The  new  generation  tries 
to  seek  solace  and  sustenance  in  rituals,  in  dogmas,  in 
fundamentalism.  What  has  happened  to  the  humanity,  the 
compassion  and  the  tolerance  that  went  with  every  religion?  We  use 
religion  to  profess  hatred,  for  violence,  for  killing. 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  scientific  or  modem 
development  and  the  development  of  the  spiritual  element  in  the 
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human  being.  The  more  knowledge  we  gain,  the  closer  we  find  the 
two  sources  to  be.  The  more  we  look  outside,  the  more  we  realise 
that  the  search  must  begin  from  within.  We  must  develop  the  human 
being  so  that  he  is  capable  and  competent.  We  must  use  all  the 
modem  developments  in  science  for  the  complete  development  of 
our  nation.  We  need  economic  development  combined  with  spiritual 
development.  For  today’s  India  both  the  strengths  are  vital  for  our 
unity,  our  integrity  and  our  development,  to  face  the  challenges  in 
the  coming  years. 

This  is  the  significance  of  the  choice  of  Swamiji  for  the  award 
today.  He  has  served  for  over  sixty  years.  He  embodies  and  practises 
the  message  of  Swami  Vivekananda  that  has  broadened  the  heart’s 
boundaries.  Our  modern  age,  with  its  pressures  and  demands  on 
human  beings,  needs  faith  to  help  us  face  our  challenges. 

The  jnonk  we  honour  today  has  shown  us  how  to  increase  our 
strength  from  within,  to  face  better  the  world  outside.  Our  land  of 
many  languages,  of  diversity,  of  tremendous  glories  must  not  give 
any  encouragement  to  narrow  uniformity  or  to  linguistic 
chauvinisms. 

Indiraj i  regarded  all  equally.  Let  this‘Rashtriya  Sankalpa  Divas’ 
be  a  day  to  start  a  new  movement  of  reconciliation,  a  pledge  to  fight 
against  all  sectarian  and  divisive  tendencies.  Let  us  join  together  to 
build  a  new  India. 


Celebrating  the  40th  Anniversary  of 

Independence 


It  is  an  honour  and  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  participate  in 
this  momentous  occasion  of  the  40th  Anniversary  of  our 
Independence  that  we  are  celebrating  next  year,  before  going  on  to 
Panditji’s  100th  birth  anniversary  the  following  year. 

Many  here  are  veterans  of  the  freedom  struggle,  but  most  of  the 
people  in  India  today  are  too  young  to  have  known  the  freedom 
struggle.  They  belong  to  the  post-Independence  generation.  It  is  for 
the  latter  that  we  are  really  celebrating  our  freedom  anniversary 
because  quite  easily  one  forgets  the  difficulties,  the  hardships  and  the 


Speech  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  to  celebrate  the  40th  Anniversary  of  Independence 
and  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  Birth  Centenary,  New  Delhi,  23  December  1986 
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sacrifices  that  winning  our  freedom  entailed.  Too  easily  can  that  be 
lost. 

Venkataramanji  (Vice-President)  has  said,  we  have  to  project  the 
freedom  struggle  not  just  in  a  light-hearted,  passing  manner  but  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  lasting,  not  just  in  terms  of  concrete  and  stone 
but  in  the  hearts  of  our  poeple  for  the  generations  to  come.  We  have 
to  bring  home  to  them  the  importance  of  what  went  on  during  the 
freedom  struggle  and  how  it  happened.  As  Indiraji  had  said,  it  was 
the  people  of  India  who  formed  the  waves  of  the  freedom  struggle 
and  it  was  people  like  Panditji  and  Gandhiji  who  formed  the  crest  of 
those  waves.  It  is  both  the  famous  and  the  unknown  whom  we  must 
remember  and  honour. 

While  celebrating  Panditji’ s  100th  birth  anniversary,  we  must  not 
forget  the  other  leaders  whose  birth  centenaries  also  happen  to  fall 
during  the  next  two  or  three  years.  Rajaji,  Dr.  Radhakrishnan,  Pandit 
Pant,  Maulana  Azad,  Asaf  Ali,  Satyamurti,  Rameshwari  Nehru.  If  I 
have  missed  out  any,  we  would  welcome  the  names  and  include 
them  in  the  commemoration.  We  have  had  some  ideas  of  our  own. 
We  have  done  a  little  bit  of  brain-storming.  But  before  we  put  our 
ideas  to  you,  we  thought  that  we  would  let  your  ideas  emerge  and, 
perhaps,  build  on  those. 

As  the  Vice-President  has  already  suggested,  we  thought  we 
could  have  a  small  group  made  out  of  members  from  this  larger  body 
which  could  be  the  Working  Group  to  conduct  the  celebrations.  We 
could  also  work  out  the  modalities  of  how  the  two  groups  are  to 
interact,  and  how  often  this  body  should  meet. 
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Agriculture — A  Basic  Thrust  Area 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today.  Agriculture  is 
the  most  important  part  of  our  economy  and  of  our  development 
process.  The  role  that  the  lARI  has  played  in  India’s  agricultural 
development  is  known  not  only  in  India  but  right  across  the  globe. 
As  we  look  towards  the  next  century,  when  we  think  of  how  India  is 
to  develop,  when  we  think  of  new  technologies,  new  sciences  for 
India,  our  attention  must  remain  centred  on  the  agricultural  sector. 
This  will  be  so  for  many  years.  We  have  to  see  how  we  can  develop 
our  agriculture,  to  break  the  hold  of  poverty,  to  bring  our  people  out 
of  the  mire  that  hundreds  of  years  of  colonialism  has  thrust  us  into. 
Panditji  has  said,  "Everything  can  wait  but  not  agriculture".  That  has 
not  changed.  Indiraji  had  described  agriculture  as  our  adi  mantra.  It 
shows  the  kind  of  importance  that  has  been  given  to  agriculture  in 
the  past. 

Today,  when  we  look  back,  we  see  the  tremendous,  progress  that 
our  agriculture  has  made.  But  when  we  look  ahead,  the  challenges 
are  no  less  daunting.  For  our  economic  development,  we  have  to  see 
that  agriculture  develops.  And  to  develop  agriculture  we  have  to  look 
at  many  other  areas.  There  has  been  an  old  argument  about  a 
dichotomy  between  agriculture  and  industry.  That,  in  fact,  does  not 
exist.  If  we  look  at  our  economy  we  see  that  most  of  our  industrial 
development,  when  traced  back,  ends  up  as  a  support  for  agriculture. 

When  we  talk  of  high  technology  today  we  are  talking  about  bio¬ 
engineering,  we  are  talking  of  better  power  for  agriculture,  better 
implements,  better  tools.  We  are  talking  of  better  forecast  of  the 
rains,  the  monsoons.  All  this  requires  a  very  high  level  of 
technology.  When  we  talk  of  the  monsoon,  we  need  the  biggest 
computers  to  be  able  to  predict  rains  and  do  research  on  the 
monsoon.  So,  if  we  start  with  the  field  and  the  farmer  and  then  work 
backwards  to  see  what  is  needed  to  support  that  farmer,  we  cover 
almost  every  section  of  our  industrial  development. 

It  is  when  these  developments  are  co-ordinated  that  true  progress 
will  take  place.  The  breakthrough  will  come  when  the  technology  is 
brought  together  with  proper  extension  work,  so  that  the  benefits  can 
go  from  the  lab  right  down  to  the  farmer’s  field. 


Address  at  the  silver  jubilee  convocation  of  the  Indian  Agricultural  Research  Institute,  New  Delhi, 
6  February  1986 
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We  have  achieved  a  Green  Revolution  mostly  in  wheat  in  the 
North-Western  parts  of  India.  Today,  our  wheat  production  has  gone 
up  almost  sevenfold.  Our  food  reserve^  are  very  large.  A  country 
which  was  dependent  on  wheat  imports  is  not  only  self-sufficient  but 
has  more  than  enough.  We  have  to  replicate  this  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  with  other  crops. 

This  is  the  real  challenge  that  faces  all  of  us  today.  We  have  to  see 
that  the  balance  is  maintained  regionwise  and  cropwise.  We  have  to 
start  looking  not  just  at  wheat  but  also  at  how  we  can  give  a  balanced 
diet,  better  nutrition  to  our  people.  If  we  look  at  the  economy,  we 
need  a  major  breakthrough  in  rice,  oilseeds  and  pulses.  We  have  to 
see  how  marginal  land  can  be  tranformed  for  fuel  and  fodder  so  that 
our  forests  do  not  come  under  pressure  and  wastelands  are  utilised. 
Our  concentration  and  attention  must  go  towards  cash  crops  as  well. 
As  our  productivity  on  the  food  front  increases,  hopefully  less  and 
less  land  will  be  required  to  produce  more  and  more  food  crops  and 
our  attention  must  go  to  the  cash  crops  to  see  that  our  imports  are 
cut. 

Looking  back  at  the  Green  Revolution,  we  must  give  much  of  the 
credit  for  this  to  the  lARI.  The  lARI  must  now  look  towards  how  to 
achieve  the  same  in  other  areas.  Perhaps  the  first  area  to  concentrate 
on  should  be  rice — high  yielding,  better  qualities  of  rice  with  better 
productivity.  Our  productivity  of  rice  is  still  very  low — under  two 
tonnes  per  hectare — while  other  countries  have  already  gone  over  five. 
These  are  the  sorts  of  challenges  that  you  have  to  face.  You  have  to 
see  how  better  technologies  can  be  brought  in — technologies  not  just 
in  the  search  for  better  seeds,  but  better  methods  in  fertiliser  use, 
better  utilisation  of  the  resources.  Are  we  using  too  much  fertiliser? 
Can  we  do  better?  Are  we  using  too  much  water?  Can  we  economise 
and  get  better  productivity  from  less  water?  These  are  the  types  of 
questions  that  you  must  address  your  minds  to. 

The  areas  where  we  would  like  concentration  are  the  semi-arid 
areas — the  zones  where  productivity  is  very  low,  where  poverty  is  still 
a  very  major  problem.  If  our  agricultural  institutions  can  give  a  thrust 
that  will  break  poverty  in  these  areas,  that  will  increase  purchasing 
power  which  will  then  snowball  and  develop  the  entire  region. 

We  have  produced  a  lot  of  wheat  but  unfortunately  our  population 
seems  to  be  increasing  almost  equally  rapidly.  So,  this  challenge 
must  not  finish  here.  As  I  said,  the  challenge  should  not  be  just  to 
increase  the  area  under  which  the  wheat  is  sown.  The  real  challenge 
is  to  increase  the  productivity  and  lower  the  cost  of  production.  We 
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are  falling  into  a  very  dangerous  trap.  We  are  subsidising  food  to  a 
very  great  degree  and  if  we  go  back  to  see  exactly  how  much  subsidy 
there  is,  then  the  amount  truly  becomes  astronomical.  If  we  see  how 
much  subsidy  there  is  in  irrigation,  how  much  subsidy  there  is  in 
fertilisers,  how  much  subsidy  there  is  in  certain  kinds  of  transport, 
apart  from  the  other  inputs,  this  is  becoming  one  of  our  major 
problems  with  our  Plans.  So  the  thrust  has  to  be  on  how  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  of  all  our  crops — cash  crops  and  food 
crops — because  the  country  must  become  truly  competitive. 

We  have  set  up  bio-technology  research  centres  here  in  the  lARI 
and  in  Izzatnagar.  These  centres  will  be  the  key  to  the  next  phase  of 
our  agricultural  development.  Your  research  will  lead  India  into  a 
new  generation  of  development.  We  must  see  that  this  research  is 
concentrated  on  the  objective.  We  must  not  let  it  drift.  We  must  see 
that  certain  targets,  and  certain  time-limits,  for  particular 
developments,  are  established  and  checks  undertaken  along  the  line. 
The  research  must  be  result-oriented.  And  the  result  must  come 
within  a  time-frame  that  is  relevant.  We  have  to  go  to  our  eastern 
regions  to  see  that  our  resources  are  used  in  the  best  possible  way, 
whether  it  is  irrigation,  water  management,  soil  management  or 
agricultural  implements.  Basically,  we  must  develop  a  scientific 
ethos  in  the  farmer.  This  will  involve  a  lot  of  people  going  into  the 
rural  areas,  a  lot  of  pratical  work,  a  lot  of  hardship. 

But  without  hardship  nothing  can  ever  be  achieved.  No  nation  can 
be  built  if  the  people  are  not  willing  to  sweat  and  not  willing  to  put 
up  with  difficulties.  If  we  are  to  build  India,  we  must  sacrifice 
something  on  our  part.  This  means  hard  work  in  the  labs.  But 
perhaps  more  important,  it  means  going  out  and  passing  on  your 
knowledge  to  the  farmers,  not  just  in  the  areas  where  development 
has  taken  place  (because  that  is  much  easier)  but  in  those  areas 
where  development  has  been  slower,  where  agricultural  productivity 
has  not  increased. 

Our  biggest  problem  today  in  the  agricultural  sector  is  oilseeds. 
We  are  setting  up  a  thrust-mission  for  oilseeds  production.  When  we 
talk  of  a  mission,  we  mean  an  exercise  starting  from  the  labs,  starting 
from  the  engineering  of  the  seeds,  and  finishing  with  the  finished 
products  of  vegetable  oil  which  could  be  delivered  to  the  consumer. 
We  would  like  to  put  one  person  in  charge  of  such  a  mission  with 
full  funding,  with  no  restrictions  on  him  whether  bureaucratic  or 
otherwise.  The  only  limit  will  be  certain  achievements  which  must 
come  within  a  certain  time-frame.  This  will  cut  across  a  number  of 
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ministries  where  we  find  a  lot  of  hassles  and  we  find  our  projects 
getting  stalled  because  the  interaction  is  not  smooth  enough.  We 
have  already  decided  on  this  particular  mission  and  a  number  of 
other  missions. 

This  is  an  area  where  you  will  find  that  tremendous  energy  has  to 
be  put  in  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  inputs  from  all  of  you.  We 
have  made  tremendous  progress  with  wheat,  some  with  rice  and 
pulses.  But  unfortunately,  we  are  falling  behind.  Output  has 
stagnated.  This  is  affecting  the  nutritional  intake  of  our  people, 
specially  the  poorer  people  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  areas.  We  need 
a  thrust  to  develop  better  productivity  in  these  areas  as  well, 
standardised  procedures,  stable  remunerative  yields  and  the  best 
irrigation  that  we  can  do. 

Perhaps  the  one  key  factor  for  better  agricultural  productivity  is 
land  reforms.  This  is  an  area  where  a  lot  has  been  talked  about,  a  lot 
of  work  has  been  done  in  some  areas,  but  by  and  large  it  has  fallen 
by  the  wayside.  We  are  committed  to  tackle  this  problem  and  see 
that  land  reforms  do  take  place  and  take  place  effectively.  We  are 
now  studying  what  has  happened  in  the  past  and  soon  we  will  be 
coming  out  with  a  programme  which  we  will  implement,  hopefully, 
fast. 

One  other  difficult  area  is  that  of  the  environment.  When  we  talk 
of  better  productivity  in  the  fields,  it  is  related  very  much  to  what  is 
happening  with  the  whole  environment.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  the 
amount  of  forest  we  have  which  determines  the  amount  of  moisture 
that  is  available,  but  also  the  type  of  pollutants  that  are  thrown  into 
the  atmosphere,  into  water,  into  land,  which  affect  the  health  of  the 
crop,  not  to  speak  of  the  health  of  the  people.  We  need  a  major  thrust 
and  we  will  be  coming  out  soon  with  certain  laws  which,  we  hope, 
will  make  it  easier  to  preserve  the  ecological  and  environmental 
balance. 

The  challenge  in  front  of  you  is  formidable.  Agriculture  is  the 
vanguard  of  our  economy,  and  it  must  be  basic  thrust  area  for  our 
development,  and  research  is  the  core  of  agriculture.  The  challenge 
that  you  face  is  tremendous.  But  just  as  you  rose  to  the  challenge 
when  India  was  going  through  difficulties  in  the  sixties,  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  rise  to  this  challenge  today  and  deliver  a  new 
agriculture  for  India,  more  productive,  more  efficient,  bringing  more 
prosperity  to  every  farmer. 


Our  Industry  Must  Compete  With  the  Best 


Indian  business  and  industry  has  come  of  age  after  38  years  of 
Independence.  If  we  think  back  to  what  we  ourselves  had  at  the  time 
of  Independence,  the  number  of  industries,  the  types  of  industries  the 
number  of  people  involved  at  every  level,  whether  at  the  top  or  on 
the  shop-floor,  and  then  compare  that  with  where  we  have  come 
today,  we  can  see  the  tremendous  achievement  that  the  country  has 
made.  We  have  during  these  years  proved  our  self-reliance  in  many 
fields — in  manufacturing,  in  exports  to  pay  for  our  imports,  in 
developing  our  own  indigenous  skills,  scientific,  technological, 
managerial.  We  have  during  these  years  developed  an 
enterpreneurial  base,  widened  and  deepened  it.  Over  a  million  small 
scale  industries  have  come  up  and  if  we  go  into  the  service  areas  to 
see  how  technology  has  been  absorbed  by  mechanics,  technicians, 
artisans,  we  see  how  much  the  country,  the  industry  in  the  country, 
has  achieved  during  these  years.  One  phase  of  our  industrialisation  is 
most  definitely  over.  We  must  now  look  ahead,  and  try  to  see  where 
we  would  like  our  industry,  our  country,  to  go.  What  are  the  targets 
that  we  must  set  for  ourselves? 

During  these  past  years,  we  have  been  more  or  less  content  with 
absorbing  technology  that  has  been  developed  in  other  countries, 
getting  it  over,  using  it,  and  educating  our  people  how  they  can 
develop  by  using  this  technology,  either  on  the  shop-floor  or  on  the 
farm.  But  I  feel  the  time  has  come  when  this  basic  attitude  must 
change.  If  India  is  not  to  lag  behind  other  countries  then  our  basic 
thinking  has  to  change.  We  should  not  be  thinking  of  what  we  can 
import  and  then  learn  from  that,  but  we  should  identify  certain  areas 
where  we  will  forge  ahead,  equal  to  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
We  can  do  this  and  have  done  this  in  a  number  of  fields.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  done  in  many  more  fields.  It  needs  a  will,  it 
needs  a  determination  and  it  needs  certain  involvement  of  all  the 
people  who  are  doing  it.  Whether  in  government  or  out  of 
government  we  must  work  together  to  achieve  this  end. 

In  the  past^  our  industrialisation  has  been  on  the  policies  that  the 
Government  put  forward  but  basically  the  target  has  been  to  increase 
the  number  of  jobs,  to  increase  employment,  to  train  our  people  in 
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very  basic  talents.  We  have  to  achieve  a  substantial  amount  here. 
Today  the  question  of  our  competitiveness  is  coming  in.  Are  we 
being  able  to  cope  with  the  market  pressures  around  the  world?  We 
have  a  very  pushy  soft  market  at  home.  Almost  anything  that  is  made 
is  very  easily  sold.  There  are  no  pressures  as  such  and  the  system 
that  has  evolved  whether  by  the  industry  or  by  certain  policies  put 
forward  by  the  Government  has  resulted  in  this  easy  market. 

We  have  also,  for  various  reasons,  ended  up  with  a  very  high-cost 
economy,  very  high  cost  of  inputs — whether  it  is  energy  or  transport 
or  materials.  We  are  slowly  pricing  ourselves  out  of  world  markets 
and  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  we  price  ourselves  out  of 
our  own  market.  We  already  see  that  when  we  have  to  import  large 
capital  equipment,  we  find  that  Indian  companies  are  not  able  to 
compete,  not  because  they  are  not  good,  but  because  the  system  is 
such  that  the  cost  efficiency  that  should  be  there  is  not  there.  We  find 
it  cheaper  to  import  than  to  buy  our  own.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  state 
of  affairs,  and  it  must  be  changed.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  changed 
overnight.  It  would  cause  tremendous  trauma  to  everyone  who  is 
involved  in  it,  but  very  definite  steps  must  be  taken  so  that  we  may 
wind  back  from  this  high-cost  economy  to  a  much  more  competitive 
economy — an  economy  that  can  produce -an  industry,  that  can  compete 
with  industry  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  ft  will  require  a  lot  of 
changes  in  our  thinking,  and  it  will  require  a  lot  of  time  between  us 
sitting  together  and  deciding  how  this  can  be  done. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Industry  Minister  and  he  has  assured  me  that 
he  will  meet  businessmen  and  industrialists  regularly.  The  time,  of 
course,  is  for  him  to  fix  with  you,  but  I  would  suggest  something  like 
once  a  quarter  and  discuss  the  directions  that  various  policies  are 
taking.  Are  they  going  the  way  we  want  them  to  or  is  there 
something  wrong,  some  tailoring  is  required,  more  directions  need  to 
be  given.  I  have  also  suggested  to  him,  that  we  should  have  a 
monthly  meeting  at  Joint  Secretary  level  or  at  an  administrative  level 
where  the  ambiguity  can  be  sorted  out  and  problems  are  not  allowed 
to  come  to  a  head  and  are  solved  before  they  become  much  too  large. 
To  produce  this  change  in  our  industry,  we  will  need  the  full  genius 
of  our  people.  We  have  seen  how  Indian  industrialists,  scientists, 
technologists  are  able  to  cope  when  they  go  abroad.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  them  down.  They  invariably  rise  to  the  top  and  do 
extremely  well.  But  somehow  that  dash  seems  to  be  lacking  at  home. 
Now,  we  must  produce  that  here.  If  it  is  a  question  of  altering  some 
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of  the  policies,  we  already  are  in  that  process,  and  we  would  like  to 
continue  that. 

So  far,  industry  has  been  treated  very  much  as  a  place  to  create 
jobs.  It  is  a  place  to  create  jobs,  but  we  must  not  get  bogged  down 
because  if  we  just  try  to  create  jobs  then  we  will  actually  have  fewer 
jobs  than  we  could  have  if  the  same  industry  was  running  much 
more  efficiently.  This  point  has  to  be  brought  home  to  our  people 
fast.  Industries  must  be  such  that  jobs  multiply  and  increase,  not 
where  jobs  get  reserved  and  blocked  for  just  a  particular  group  of 
people  and  they  do  not,  in  fact,  increase  adequately  compared  to  the 
industries  that  are  going  in.  Perhaps,  what  we  must  remember  most 
of  all,  whether  it  is  Government  handling  public  money,  or  the 
industrialists  handling  public  money,  is  that  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  invest  that  money  in  the  best  possible  way.  That 
goes  as  much  for  the  Government  as  it  goes  for  the  private  sector.  If 
we  do  not  invest  it  properly,  if  it  is  used  inefficiently,  if  it  is  wasted, 
then  we  are  cheating  the  people  to  whom  the  money  belongs,  that  is, 
the  people  of  India.  So,  if  there  is  an  inefficient  public  sector  unit 
which  is  sucking  up  vast  amounts  of  finances,  it  is  really  robbing  the 
average  or  the  poorest  person  in  the  country  of  what  is  his  due.  This 
point  must  come  home  to  the  industry.  It  is  only  then  that  we  will 
really  be  able  to  make  all  our  units  fully  efficient  and  give  the  returns 
that  our  people  deserve  for  their  investment  in  the  industry. 

Industry  today  has  to  catch  up  with  industry  all  over  the  world.  In 
everything  that  we  have  done  today,  except  perhaps  in  a  very  few 
limited  sectors,  we  have  limited  ourselves  or  satisfied  ourselves  with 
buying  a  certain  technology,  never  attempting  to  develop  that 
technology  and  catch  up  with  the  people  who  sold  that  technology; 
nor  have  we  gone  ahead  of  the  people  who  sold  that  technology  to 
us.  Most  probably,  it  has  not  even  been  attempted.  This  basic  attitude 
must  change.  We  can  identify  which  sectors  we  want  to  handle.  But 
unless  we  change  the  attitude,  India  cannot  be  where  you  and  I  want 
India  to  be.  If  this  attitude  remains  in  our  people,  we  will  always 
remain  number  two,  and  we  do  not  want  to  remain  number  two, 
whether  it  is  industry  or  anything  else.  We  have  the  capability  of 
going  ahead  equally  well  like  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  we 
must  do  that  today.  It  will  come  when  each  one  of  us  puts  in  his  best 
and  really  puts  in  a  certain  drive  to  challenge  what  has  been  accepted 
as  a  norm  in  India.  It  must  be  the  responsibility  of  the  managers, 
whether  in  the  private  sector  or  in  the  public  sector,  to  see  that  this 
attitude  also  goes  down  to  the  labour,  goes  down  to  the  shop-floor  or 
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the  lower  management  and  we  are  able  to  develop  a  new  work  ethos 
on  the  shop-floor,  on  the  factory  front,  something  that  will  pull  us 
out  of  this  second  position  that  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  with.  The 
reason  that  we  have  taken  certain  steps  with  government  policy  is  to 
try  and  bring  this  about. 

Earlier,  we  had  always  limited  industry  to  certain  production 
limits — you  cannot  make  more  than  this  and  you  cannot  make  more 
than  that.  We  are  now  trying  to  change  that  by  saying  that  you 
cannot  make  less  than  this  because  it  is  inefficient.  You  must  put  up 
a  bigger  unit.  But  of  course,  things  do  not  happen  suddenly.  But, 
there  must  be  a  slow  transition  to  this,  preferably  not  too  slow.  From 
our  side  we  will  try  and  push  you  to  meet  this  as  fast  as  possible. 

Capacity  utilisation  has  been  another  area  where  we  have  been 
unnecessarily  sticky.  We  used  to  penalise  industries  for  being 
efficient.  But  we  hope  that  we  have  been  able  to  change  that  and  we 
will  be  able  to  reward  efficiency.  But  the  full  impact  of  these  various 
measures  that  we  have  taken  will  take  a  number  of  years  to  be  seen. 
It  will  also  take  some  time  for  industry  to  adjust  itself.  Industries  got 
used  to  investing  money  in  a  certain  way.  Now,  if  we  change  our 
policies,  that  must  change  as  well.  But  it  will  take  a  little  time,  we 
appreciate  that.  The  types  of  industries  that  come  up  with  a  particular 
type  of  economy  might  not  be  those  that  come  up  when  people  are 
spending  their  money  in  buying  shares.  So,  there  will  be  a  shift  in 
certain  units,  and  what  we  must  be  alive  to  is  to  see  that  this  shift 
takes  place  very  smoothly,  and  no  sudden  change  causes  a  large 
number  of  units  to  close  down  or  become  sick. 

Sickness  is  another  very  sensitive  area.  Actually  I  had  covered  the 
area  of  sickness  when  I  said  that  wh^n  we  look  after  investment  of 
public  money  we  must  invest  it  properly  and  not  waste  it.  This 
means  that  we  must  look  at  sick  units  in  a  very  practical  way.  If  it  is 
not  possible  to  bring  them  up  and  make  them  viable,  then  we  should 
accept  the  challenge  of  closing  them  down,  giving  alternative 
employment  or  finding  some  methods  of  not  throwing  a  large 
number  of  people  on  to  the  streets  which  will  cause  various 
problems — personal  problems  to  the  individuals  and  problems  of 
administration  in  other  industries.  But  this  is  not  something  that  we 
can  put  off  for  very  long. 

During  this  Budget,  the  Finance  Minister  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  is  running  out  of  areas  to  collect  money  and  ultimately  we  are 
going  to  be  left  with  basically  just  two  areas — improving  the 
efficiency  of  the  Government  and  making  the  public  sector  efficient. 
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During  the  past  three  or  four  months,  we  had  a  tremendous  amount 
of  rationalisation  in  the  Government.  Many  offices  which  had  been 
running  for  twenty  years  have  been  closed  down.  A  large  number  of 
posts  have  been  shut  down.  Nobody  has  been  thrown  out  or  sacked 
because  they  will  be  redeployed.  But  bases  and  positions  which  were 
totally  unnecessary  have  been  shut  down.  This  is  an  exercise  that  we 
will  be  continuing.  We  have  got  a  team  which  is  just  looking  into  the 
ministries,  trying  to  spot  areas  or  departments  which  are  totally 
redundant  and  need  shutting  down. 

The  other  area  where  we  have  to  get  some  finances  from  is  the 
public  sector.  We  must  make  it  more  efficient.  There  is  no 
alternative  to  that.  It  will  require  hard  decisions  and  we  are  ready  to 
take  those  hard  decisions.  We  have  already  taken  a  few  and  we  will 
be  carrying  on  with  that. 

The  third,  of  course,  is  private  industries  and  the  joint  sector 
where  resource  generation  must  take  place.  But  whenever  we  look  at 
industry,  whether  it  is  private  or  public,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  taxation  system  should  be  such  that  the  basic  inputs  are  not 
loaded  very  heavily,  and  the  taxes  are  visible  at  the  end.  So,  we 
actually  know  what  we  are  doing  when  we  look  at  a  particular 
product,  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  today. 

If  today  I  ask  what  is  the  percentage  of  tax  on  a  particular  piece  of 
equipment,  it  is  very  difficult  for  anybody  to  tell  me  because  the 
number  of  places  you  have  to  go  back  to  see  where  the  taxes  have 
been  paid  are  so  many  that  we  ourselves  do  not  know  how  to  balance 
products  in  a  particular  way.  We  might  want  to  tax  certain  consumer 
products.  We  might  not  have  to  tax  certain  agricultural  inputs,  but 
the  system  today  is  that  we  do  not  even  know.  For  example,  if  I  ask 
the  Agriculture  or  Food  Ministry  what  one  kilo  of  wheat  costs  us 
today  in  terms  of  subsidies  and  how  much  tax  has  gone  into 
producing  that,  there  is  no  way  that  they  can  tell  me  that.  This  is  a 
very  sad  state  of  affairs  because  it  makes  it  very  difficult  for  us  to 
make  basic  decisions  on  what  to  do  with  a  kilo  of  wheat  if  we  have 
got  it  spare.  For  example,  if  we  want  to  export  it  and  the  export  price 
is  Rs.  2.80  or  something  a  kilo,  we  should  know  whether  we  are 
paying  Rs.  5  a  kilo  to  produce  that  and  we  are  going  to  export  at  Rs. 
3  or  Rs.  2.80  to  some  other  country.  Unfortunately  this  information 
is  just  not  available  because  the  taxation  system,  the  subsidy  system 
is  such  that  it  just  cannot  be  got  together. 

It  is  much  more  complicated  in  the  agricultural  sector  because 
you  have  things  like  irrigation  which  is  totally  unquantified,  you 
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have  power  which  is  not  paid  for  in  certain  States,  and  things  like 
that,  so  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  we  are  really  producing  and  for 
how  much.  In  Industry  it  is  a  little  easier,  but  still  it  would  be  much 
easier  if  we  had  a  taxation  system  which  presented  the  total  picture  at 
the  end.  The  Finance  Minister  has  tried  to  bring  in  just  such  a  system 
but  I  believe  there  are  a  lot  of  problems  coming  up  with  this.  We  will 
try  and  sit  across  the  table  and  sort  out  the  problems  that  are  coming 
up.  Such  problems  have  come  up  in  other  countries  also  when  VAT 
had  been  introduced.  I  remember  I  was  in  England  when  this 
happened  and  there  was  a  tremendous  furore  from  industry,  from 
business,  from  everyone,  but  once  it  came  in,  the  bugs  were  removed 
and  it  started  operating  smoothly.  It  is  a  better  system  than  the 
system  that  we  have  had  and  we  would  like  to  sit  with  you  and  try 
and  sort  out  these  problems  so  that  the  functioning  is  smooth. 

The  biggest  challenge  that  we  are  going  to  face  is  that  of  exports 
really  earning  enough  money  to  import  items  that  we  are  forced  to 
import.  Here  your  competitiveness,  your  efficiency,  will  really  be  on 
the  lines,  so  to  say,  and  if  we  are  not  able  to  compete  then  it  will  put 
us  in  a  very  awkward  position.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
compete.  Other  countries,  smaller  countries,  even  some  big  countries 
have  developed  their  industries  to  a  level  where  they  can  compete 
with  the  best.  Again,  we  should  identify  areas,  and  concentrate  on 
those,  perhaps  jointly,  and  develop  those  areas  so  that  we  are  as 
competent  and  efficient  as  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

We  have  the  capability,  and  we  must  do  it.  We  have  always  kept 
the  public  sector  at  the  peak  of  our  industrialisation  thrust.  I  know 
there  have  been  tremendous  complaints  of  how  inefficient  and  how 
bad  the  public  sector  is  and  how  many  subsidies  it  swallows  up.  I 
have  just  said  so  myself.  But  the  public  sector  has  been  used  by  us 
not  just  to  produce.  This  is  a  point  which  we  must  remember.  It  has 
been  used  to  go  into  very  backward  and  remote  areas  to  open  up 
those  areas,  to  train  the  people  there,  to  cope  with  difficulties  that 
other  industries  in  more  convenient  areas  do  not  have  to  cope;  and 
when  I  say  ‘backward  areas’  I  do  not  mean  the  zones  which  are  ten 
kilometres  or  15  kilometres  from  a  major  metro  and  are  categorised 
as  backward  areas,  but  actually  going  to  areas  where  there  is 
difficulty  with  even  roads,  with  power,  with  rails,  with  everything. 
So,  when  you  force  somebody  to  go  into  areas  like  that  you  are 
really  forcing  him  to  go  and  train  the  people  in  that  area,  to  bring  in  a 
sort  of  an  industrial  ethos  into  that  area  and  we  pay  a  price  for 
that — the  price  is  in  the  efficiency  of  the  unit  that  we  send  there.  But,  I 
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feel  that  there  can  be  no  compromise  on  this,  and  we  have  to  caiTy 
this  on  till  we  are  in  a  position  where  all  our  people  have  adequate 
access  to  industries  and  to  training. 

Much  of  our  Budget,  and  especially  this  year  you  will  have 
noticed,  has  been  allocated  for  the  anti-poverty  programmes. 
Anti-poverty  programmes  are  not  programmes  which  are  separated 
from  industrial  development  and  you  must  not  see  them  as  such.  Our 
industrial  development  depends  entirely  on  the  market  that  we  can 
create  to  absorb  the  goods  that  are  manufactured  and  one  area  has  to 
be  in  widening  that  part  which  means  opening  up  the  rural  areas, 
increasing  the  buying  power  in  the  rural  areas.  So,  when  we  look  at 
our  total  budget  or  plan,  from  a  purely  industrial  and  development 
viewpoint,  there  is  a  very  definite  logic  in  having  programmes  which 
on  the  face  of  it  look  unproductive;  but  it  is  only  if  we  can  lift  these 
people  up  to  levels  where  they  have  a  certain  buying  power  that  they 
will  be  able  to  help  in  the  total  industrialisation  of  the  country. 

During  this  year,  we  have  improved  the  efficiency  in  various 
Government  sectors.  For  example,  coal  despatches  are  up  around 
twenty  per  cent.  The  freight  being  carried  by  the  railways  is  almost 
one  third  more  than  it  was  in  the  previous  year.  Power  generation  is 
up,  the  hydel  power  and  the  thermal  power  balance  has  been 
improved.  But  a  lot  still  has  to  be  done,  and  our  major  weaknesses  in 
the  coming  years  are  going  to  be  in  the  power,  communication  and 
transport  sectors.  We  have  in  this  Plan  given  a  very  large  outlay  to 
power  and  the  Planning  Commission  has  guaranteed  that  by  1990  we 
will  not  be  short  of  power.  I  am  not  too  sure,  but  they  gave  me  a 
figure.  1  increased  that  by  one  third  but  still  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  suppressed  or  surplus  demand  will  be  so  much  that  when  power 
is  actually  available,  the  demand  will  be  very  much  more  than 
anything  that  we  would  have  anticipated.  But  we  are  looking  again 
to  see  how  we  can  improve  investment  in  these  three  sectors.  We 
feel  that  they  are  very  crucial  to  our  industry. 

The  other  area  that  we  have  decided  to  tackle  is  to  try  and  hold 
the  prices  of  basic  inputs.  Of  course,  we  cannot  guarantee  anything 
but  the  attempt  will  be  to  absorb  the  increasing  costs  by  making  the 
units  more  efficient.  Now,  if  we  can  keep  the  rate  of  efficiency  up  to 
the  average  inflation  rate,  I  think  we  will  more  or  less  manage.  In 
one  or  two  areas,  we  are  fairly  sure  that  we  can  do  well  over  the  next 
four  or  five  years,  but  in  others  there  is  a  bit  of  a  question  mark.  But 
there  will  be  no  effort  spared  on  our  part.  And  that  includes  taking 
very  hard  decisions  if  required  to  close  down  or  to  rationalise  units. 
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Another  area  which  FICCI  has  attacked,  which  private  sector  and 
public  sector  must  tackle  together,  is  that  of  energy  efficiency  or 
energy  conservation.  Other  countries  have  saved  tremendous 
amounts.  But  we  continue  wasting  energy.  Here  we  will  be  again 
back  to  the  taxation  policy.  Perhaps  we  are  taxing  our  capital  goods 
and  our  inputs  too  much  so  that  energy  really  is  a  very  small  input 
into  what  you  are  doing,  so  you  do  not  worry  too  much  if  you  waste 
or  burn  a  little  bit  extra.  But  while  we  try  and  turn  back  around,  you 
must  make  a  very  definite  effort  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  energy 
and  regenerate,  reuse,  whatever  is  available.  There  are  numerous 
methods  available  today.  I  was  told  by  the  Dutch  that  in  some 
factories  they  are  saving  as  much  as  sixty  per  cent  of  what  they  were 
using  originally.  R&D  really  goes  back  to  what  I  started  with,  that  of 
bringing  India  up  from  second  runners  to  amongst  the  first  runners. 
We  must  invest  in  our  own  business.  Unless  our  business  or  industry 
looks  within  itself  for  development  instead  of  always  looking  out 
and  abroad  for  development,  we  will  never  be  able  to  do  what  they 
are  doing  in  other  countries.  If  we  have  a  challenge  today,  we 
immediately  look  abroad  to  see  how  the  Japanese  did  it,  or  how  the 
Americans  have  done  it  or  how  the  Europeans  have  done  it.  We 
seldom  actually  try  to  attack  the  problem  ourselves.  Of  course,  on 
small  things,  it  can  be  very  expensive,  but  with  that  cost  we  must 
weigh  the  gain  in  a  particular  attitude  or  mentality  towards  our  own 
products.  We  also  do  not  spend  enough  time  or  energy  in  refining 
our  products  and  making  them  really  comfortable  or  easy  to  use  or 
fail-proof.  Again  there  is  no  market  pressure  to  demand  that.  But  if 
we  are  to  export  and  if  we  are  to  compete  with  other  markets,  this 
must  come  in.  I  am  not  just  talking  of  VCRs  and  television  sets  but 
also  of  heavy  machines  and  everything  really. 

We  also  seldom  look  at  our  products  from  the  users'  point  of 
view.  If  we  make  a  car,  it  is  seldom  that  we  ourselves  or  the  designer 
of  that  car  actually  drives  that  car.  So,  it  is  seldom  that  he  realises 
that  a  switch  which  should  be  here  is  in  fact  somewhere  else.  He 
does  not  relate  it  with  the  driver  who  drives  the  car,  and  I  see  that  in 
everything,  whether  I  go  to  defence  industry,  it  is  the  same.  The  man 
who  makes  the  tank  does  not  talk  with  the  man  who  drives  the  tank 
or  who  fires  the  gun.  We  have  a  work  system  where  we  do  not  like 
to  talk  with  people  who  are  sort  of  below  our  level;  and  there  is  no 
way  we  can  make  our  product  efficiently  if  we  do  not  go  down  there 
and  see  how  that  product  is  going  to  be  used  by  the  person  who  is 
going  to  use  that  product.  This  interaction  also  must  come  in.  And 
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the  same  thing  applies  on  the  shop-floor;  in  processes,  in  methods 
there  must  be  much  more  interaction  between  various  levels  of 
management. 

Lastly,  let  this  convention  be  a  convention  for  stock-taking  to  see 
and  assess  what  we  have  achieved  in  the  past  thirty-eight  years,  what 
certain  directions  that  we  have  given  during  the  past  year  have 
achieved,  where  we  have  gone  wrong  and  how  that  can  be  corrected 
whether  it  is  in  the  long-term  policy,  whether  it  is  in  what  we  did  in 
the  past  year. 

What  we  need  is  an  Indian  approach  to  Indian  problems.  We 
should  not  be  looking  for  a  Japanese  or  an  American  or  a  German 
solution  to  Indian  problems.  Let  me  at  the  end  say  that  what  we 
would  like  to  give  is  to  have  a  constructive  dialogue  on  how  to 
develop  Indian  industry  and  today  we  would  like  every  energy  that  is 
available  in  India,  in  every  sector,  to  be  canalised  positively  in  one 
direction,  that  of  taking  India  ahead,  of  bringing  it  in  line  with  the 
best  in  the  world  and  after  that  aiming  for  beyond  that. 


National  Unity:  A  Must  for  Total 

Development 


riRST  I  WISH  to  congratulate  the  people  of  Maharashtra  on  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  their  State.  It  is  also  Labour 
Day  today.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  workers  throughout  the  country 
and  the  world.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  voice  of  workers  had  risen 
in  America,  it  reached  every  corner  of  the  world  and  the  workers’ 
movement  also  started  in  India.  Immediately  after  Independence  we 
enshrined  some  clauses  in  our  Constitution  to  protect  and  safeguard 
the  rights  of  workers.  Few  nations  in  the  world  have  provided  similar 
constitutional  safeguards  to  protect  their  workers. 

At  the  time  of  Independence,  India  had  only  a  few  industries. 
When  the  world  was  in  the  process  of  getting  industrialized,  India 
was  under  foreign  rule.  Before  that  India  was  advanced  and 
progressive  but  later  we  started  lagging  behind.  One  by  one  our 
industries,  our  artisans  were  eliminated  and  as  a  result  India  had  very 
few  industries  at  the  time  of  Independence.  But  we  knew  that  we  had 
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to  forge  ahead,  stand  on  our  own  feet  and  that  could  only  be  through 
industrialisation.  Along  with  our  farmers,  the  workers  too  came 
forward.  So  we  marched  on  and  made  tremendous  progress. 
Formerly  we  could  not  even  manufacture  a  needle,  articles  of  daily 
use  had  to  be  imported.  Now  there  is  almost  no  item  that  we  cannot 
manufacture  in  our  country^.  There  are  a  few  things,  especially  in  the 
defence  sector  in  which  we  compete  even  with  the  developed  nations 
of  the  world.  This  came  about  because  the  path  of  industrialisation 
that  we  adopted  was  the  right  path;  it  built  up  labour's  strength, 
industry's  strength  and  India's  power.  But  now  we  have  to  see  how 
we  can  accelerate  the  pace  of  this  task  that  was  taken  up  38  years 
ago.  During  these  years  was  laid  the  foundation  of  India’s 
industrialisation  and  development.  We  created  an  army  of  workers 
and  technically  trained  manpower.  Now  we  have  to  see  how  we  can 
take  this  army  ahead,  march  with  a  quicker  step  and  further. 

India  is  at  the  crossroads  today.  If  we  take  the  right  path  we  can 
compete  with  the  biggest  nations  of  the  world.  But  if  we  take  the 
wrong  path  we  can  even  lag  behind.  We  must  take  care  that  all  our 
strength  is  utilised  for  taking  India  ahead,  on  the  path  of 
development  and  progress.  To  achieve  this,  we  have  to  ensure  that 
productivity  is  increased  further.  Development  can  take  place  only 
when  production  increases.  If  production  does  not  increase  there  is 
no  development, 

I  just  saw  an  exhibition  where  I  was  informed  that  in 
Maharashtra,  every  worker  by  his  labour  makes  an  addition  to  value 
by  Rs.  22,000.  This  is  perhaps  the  highest  value  addition  in  the 
country.  The  workers  of  Maharashtra  have  my  special 
congratulations  on  this  point.  But  even  this  is  not  enough.  It  is 
considerably  higher  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  Until  we  are  able 
to  compete  with  Japan,  Korea,  Germany  and  other  industrialised 
countries  how  can  we  surpass  them?  We  have  to  progress  much 
faster,  only  then  can  we  reach  their  level.  For  this  we  must  find  out 
the  manner  in  which  we  can  enhance  industrial  and  agricultural 
production.  Care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  increase  in  production 
is  not  at  the  cost  of  employment.  Our  effort  should  be  that  no  one 
loses  his  job,  production  rises  and,  in  fact,  more  people  get  jobs.  For 
accomplishing  all  this,  trade  unions  have  to  consider  most  seriously 
their  approach  to  work. 

Today  is  the  birthday  of  trade  unions  and  I  congratulate  them.  On 
this  day  as  we  look  into  the  future,  we  must  also  look  back  and  take 
stock  of  the  progress  made  over  the  last  years,  the  course  we  have 
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taken  and  our  weaknesses,  so  that  we  can  remove  our  weaknesses 
and  build  up  the  strength  to  forge  ahead.  We  find  that  trade  unions  in 
India  have  somehow  become  stagnant.  Their  vision  is  only  inward, 
not  outward.  They  look  after  the  development  of  those  who  have 
come  under  the  organised  trade  union  movement.  They  do  not  bother 
about  those  outside  their  pale.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  greater  attention 
to  the  unorganised  sector  where  mostly  the  weaker  sections  of 
society  are  involved.  There  are  many  such  industries  like  the 
construction  industry  or  the  Bombay  film  industry.  There  are  many 
industries  where  children  or  women  work  but  because  they  cannot 
form  a  proper  union  they  do  not  get  enough  facilities  and  protection 
of  their  rights.  They  cannot  make  progress  like  others.  We  must 
make  efforts  to  draw  all  these  sections  into  the  fold  of  the  broad 
trade  union  movement.  Side  by  side,  we  must  find  ways  of 
expanding  industrialisation  and  we  can  do  it.  If  the  unions  act  in  such 
a  way  that  industries  close  down  or  get  weaker,  labour  will  also 
become  weaker,  labour  will  not  benefit.  We  want  labour  to  gain  in 
strength  and  industry  also  to  be  strong. 

Last  May  Day  when  I  was  speaking  to  workers  in  Dhanbad,  I 
placed  some  facts  before  them.  It  has  been  our  endeavour  to  ensure 
the  development  of  our  workers  and  to  educate  them  on  their  rights. 
While  raising  their  voice  for  their  own  rights, workers  must  also 
consider  their  duty  to  the  nation,  and  the  kind  of  effort  required  for 
nation  building.  If  the  labour  movement,  the  trade  union  movement 
has  to  become  powerful,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  not  only  the 
present  generation  but  also  the  coming  generations.  If  by  our  acts  we 
weaken  industries  today,  how  will  our  children  advance,  how  will 
they  gain  strength. 

Last  year  workers  took  up  this  challenge  and  worked  very  well. 
Just  now  Mr.  Sangma  (Union  Minister  of  State  for  Labour)  informed 
us  that  last  year  we  lost  very  few  man-days.  We  lost  55  million 
man-days  in  1984,  in  1985  the  figure  was  almost  half,  it  came  down 
to  29  and  almost  all  of  it  was  in  the  private  sector;  the  loss  in  public 
sector  was  very  small.  Thus  you  see  how  during  last  year  the  Union 
Government  and  the  State  Governments  have  worked  in 
co-operation  with  the  labour  in  the  public  sector.  We  tried  to 
improve  the  rapport  between  the  management  and  the  unions  so  that 
labour  could  benefit,  industry  could  benefit  and  India  could  march 
ahead.  We  can  do  so  with  your  help.  We  must  further  strengthen  the 
rapport.  We  had  said  last  year  that  we  would  appoint  tripartite 
committees  and  industrial  committees.  We  have  given  them  more 
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powers.  The  Indian  Labour  Conference  which  had  not  been  held  for 
14  years,  has  been  organised.  During  the  conference  some  important 
questions  had  arisen.  Our  aim  was  to  sit  down  to  discuss  face  to  face 
these  questions  and  solve  them.  I  hope  that  solutions  will  be  arrived 
at  in  this  way. 

We  passed  two  ordinances  last  year  about  bonus,  raising  of  the 
ceiling,  eligibility  and  its  computation.  As  I  said,  if  development  has 
to  come,  labour,  management,  industries  all  have  to  work  in 
co-operation.  We  want  labour  to  advance,  bring  about  their 
participation  in  management  so  that  they  can  run  the  industry 
together.  Last  year  we  took  some  steps  and  brought  about  labour’s 
full  participation  in  83  Central  public  sector  undertakings.  But  we 
are  still  considering  what  more  can  be  done,  how  we  can  bring  about 
greater  participation,  how  can  it  be  done  in  more  public  sector  units. 
Then  we  shall  think  how  we  can  spread  this  to  every  industry  of  the 
private  sector.  We  hope  that  industry  will  work  better  with  the 
involvement  of  labour.  We  would  minimise  mismanagement  and 
exploitation  of  labour.  We  are  trying  to  prevent  industries  from 
getting  into  poor  shape  and  becoming  sick. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  in  this  year’s  budget  we  have  taken 
some  steps  so  that  we  can  monitor  the  ventures  that  are  likely  to 
become  sick.  We  can  arrest  the  deterioration  by  timely  help.  Thus  we 
shall  not  have  a  dead  venture  on  our  hands  which  involves  loss  to 
labour,  industry  and  ultimately  to  the  country.  We  hope  that  fewer 
units  will  close  down  and  labour  will  not  suffer.  But  there  is  another 
important  aspect  to  which  we  have  not  given  sufficient  attention, 
neither  have  you.  Usually  when  we  talk  of  the  rights  of  labour  we 
think  only  of  wages,  the  number  of  working  hours  and  how  many 
people  can  be  provided  jobs.  But  we  do  not  consider  the  precautions 
we  have  to  take  to  save  the  worker  if  he  works  in  a  chemical  plant; 
the  chemical  can  cause  him  disease,  he  can  be  hurt,  he  can  die.  We 
do  not  think  of  protecting  him  if  he  is  working  in  a  dangerous  place. 
Full  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  matter.  We  saw  what  happened  in 
Bhopal  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  There  are  many  factories  where 
adequate  steps  for  protecting  the  workers  have  not  been  taken.  We 
must  do  so  immediately.  We  are  bringing  an  Environment  Protection 
Bill  in  Parliament  so  that  we  can  save  the  environment.  The  factories 
which  are  using  dangerous  chemicals  can  be  curbed  to  some  extent, 
they  can  be  controlled.  Similarly  we  must  attempt  to  bring  about 
amendments  in  the  Factories  Act  for  the  protection  of  labour.  We 
must  do  everything  to  protect  the  worker  so  that  he  has  a  long 
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healthy  life,  does  not  fall  sick  and  enjoys  good  health  all  through  his 
working  life. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything,  or  have  done  little,  in 
respect  of  another  aspect  of  the  labour  problem — that  is  housing.  Now 
we  shall  try  to  do  something  about  it.  Last  year  we  did  a  lot  of  work 
and  some  points  are  emerging.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  place  them 
before  you  till  they  are  fully  finalised.  For  the  interim  period  we 
have  started  some  programmes  and  a  scheme  which  can  provide 
some  facilities.  We  have  liberalised  sufficiently  the  provisions  of  the 
Employees  Provident  Fund  so  that  a  loan  can  be  obtained  for  house 
building.  We  are  also  considering  other  ways  of  providing 
assistance.  But  if  labour  has  to  make  progress,  and  progress  does  not 
mean  simply  higher  wages,  it  also  means  that  along  with  increase  in 
wages  he  moves  ahead  in  his  job.  He  must  not  remain  tied  to  the 
same  job  all  his  working  life.  We  must  take  care  that  the  labourer 
does  not  remain  stuck  to  the  same  job  in  the  factory  on  which  he 
initially  started.  We  have  to  train  him  in  other  tasks,  teach  him  to 
operate  new  machines  and  thus  improve  the  quality  of  his  life  and 
help  him  move  ahead.  For  this  we  must  sit  down  with  the  unions  and 
managements  and  discuss  how  it  could  be  done. 

Some  time  back  I  talked  at  length  to  the  major  unions  of  India,  the 
industrialists  and  the  heads  of  the  public  sector  undertakings  and 
discussed  many  matters.  We  are  looking  into  how  these  things  can 
be  solved — education  of  labour  as  well  as  their  progress.  They  must 
go  ahead  and  rise.  The  industry  has  to  be  strong  and  progressive. 
Wherever  we  notice  inefficient  work  anywhere  in  the  country  we 
must  check  it.  Our  efficiency  must  increase.  This  ultimately  is  to  the 
advantage  of  labour.  Only  then  can  we  compete  with  the  world. 

But  if  all  this  has  to  be  done  for  the  workers,  the  foremost 
requisite  will  be  unity  and  peace  in  the  country.  Unless  there  is  unity 
and  peace  in  the  country,  the  nation  will  not  be  strong;  there  will  be 
no  work  either,  nor  can  we  advance.  Labour  will  have  fewer  jobs, 
industries  also  will  start  closing  down.  We  have  seen  that  whenever 
there  is  agitation  in  a  province  the  industries  there  start  folding  up, 
the  workers  lose  employment  and  have  to  sit  at  home.  Most  of  all 
what  is  required  is  peace,  unity  and  integrity,  only  then  can  anything 
be  accomplished.  Even  now  some  people  try  to  conduct  their 
political  activities  on  the  basis  of  religion  and  thus  try  to  divide  the 
nation  in  the  name  of  religion.  But  we  will  ensure  that  any  such 
tendency  does  not  make  headway.  We  will  always  try  to  talk  to  them 
with  love  and  understanding  to  bring  them  back  into  the  mainstream 
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of  the  nation.  But  if  someone  does  not  listen  to  reason  and  takes  a 
step  that  harms  national  unity  and  integrity  or  weakens  it,  we  will  not 
spare  him.  We  will  use  all  our  strength  to  curb  such  activities. 

Just  now  Mr.  Chavan  spoke  a  few  words  about  Punjab.  I  also 
want  to  add  a  few  words  and  congratulate  the  Chief  Minister  of 
Punjab  on  restoring  the  sanctity  of  the  Golden  Temple,  Shri 
Harmandir  Sahib,  by  flushing  out  the  terrorists  and  extremists  from 
there.  There  is  no  place  in  our  country  for  extremists  and  terrorists. 
We  have  to  take  special  care  of  religious  places.  It  is  time  to  think 
and  consider  how  we  can  keep  intact  the  sanctity  of  these  places  and 
not  allow  wrong  things  to  be  done  there.  What  happens  at  one  place 
today  can  happen  at  another  place  tomorrow.  We  must  take  some 
steps  to  prevent  such  happenings.  The  Government  can  certainly 
take  some  steps,  but  where  it  is  a  matter  of  religion  it  is  most 
essential  that  society,  the  public,  raise  their  voice  and  take  care  that 
no  religious  place  is  used  in  such  a  way.  Also,  we  have  to  see  that  no 
situation  arises  anywhere  that  may  hamper  our  pace  of  development. 

We  see  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  weaken  the  international 
order.  We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  see  that  no  one  is  able  to  break 
international  law.  We  have  to  remove  the  weaknesses  in  the  existing 
system  and  exert  our  full  strength  to  unite  the  world.  We  know  that  if 
an  error  occurs,  the  loss,  the  impact,  will  not  be  borne  by  the  erring 
nations  alone  but  by  the  whole  world.  Some  days  back  an  accident 
took  place  at  a  nuclear  power  plant  and  radiation  spread.  If  a  small 
mistake  occurs  at  one  place  it  can  fast  assume  a  large  magnitude  and 
war  may  ensue.  A  button  may  be  pressed  somewhere  and  India  too 
may  suffer  harm.  Life,  as  we  understand  it,  can  suddenly  come  to  an 
end  within  a  few  seconds.  We  have  to  raise  our  voice  in  the  world. 
We  must  understand  that  there  is  this  great  danger,  to  which  we  are 
not  paying  sufficient  attention.  It  is  time  now  that  a  country  like 
India  raises  its  voice  and  joins  the  struggle  for  peace  in  the  world. 
There  must  also  be  peace  in  our  neighbourhood  and  we  are  working 
towards  this. 

It  is  said  that  our  greatest  burden  is  one  of  our  population.  Had 
there  not  been  75  crores  of  population  could  we  have  developed 
faster?  This  may  be  true,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  do  have  75  crores;  we 
must  make  this  our  strength  and  not  our  weakness.  We  have  to  use 
our  human  resource  in  such  a  way  that  India  moves  ahead  on  the 
path  of  development.  We  must  move  ahead  on  the  path  of  strength 
and  unity.  If  we  can  make  75  crores  of  our  people  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  there  shall  be  no  country  in  the  world  that  can  compete  with 
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India.  Our  efforts  shall  be,  jointly  with  you,  to  educate  the  75  crores 
of  Indians,  give  them  different  types  of  training  so  that  they  are 
ready  to  maintain  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India  and  contribute  to  its 
development.  To  make  a  beginning  in  this  direction  we  had  initiated 
steps  towards  a  new  education  policy  and  matters  are  now  reaching  a 
decisive  stage.  There  has  been  much  debate  in  the  country  for  the 
past  eight  or  nine  months.  We  are  now  almost  ready  to  place  a  paper 
on  policy  before  the  Lok  Sabha.  We  expect  that  with  the  new  policy 
the  Indian  people,  especially  those  cut  away  from  the  mainstream 
and  who  have  remained  backward  such  as  the  minorities,  Harijans, 
Adivasis  and  women  will  benefit.  We  want  to  bring  them  forward  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can  shoulder  the  burden  of  the  nation,  can  build 
their  strength,  because  only  if  they  build  their  strength  will  they  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  nation’s  strength.  We  hope  that  together 
with  you  we  shall  be  able  to  fulfil  this  policy  and  take  the  nation 
forward  with  greater  pace. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  again  on  100  years  of  May 
Day,  and  on  the  completion  of  25  years  of  Maharashtra.  We  hope 
that  the  path  of  development  that  Maharashtra  has  adopted  and  the 
pace  at  which  Indian  workers  have  made  progress  in  recent  years 
will  be  stepped  up  and  that  we  shall  progress  at  even  greater  pace  so 
that  we  can  compete  in  all  respects  with  the  advanced  nations  of  the 
world. 


Build  New  Industrial  Ethos 


Right  from  its  inception,  the  public  sector  has  been  one  of  the 
key  areas  of  our  economic  development  process.  The  whole 
development  plan,  as  we  have  envisaged  it,  has,  in  fact,  centred 
around  the  public  sector  and  its  development. 

We  have  always  put  self-reliance  as  one  of  the  primary  goals  of 
our  economic  development.  Our  thrust  has  been  to  achieve  economic 
independence  after  having  earlier  achieved  our  political 
independence.  The  public  sector  has  had  a  key  role  to  play  in  this 
process.  But,  like  everything  that  grows,  it  must  go  through  a  process 
of  change.  A  baby  needs  a  lot  of  protection  and  pampering,  it  needs 
to  be  bottle-fed,  it  needs  tremendous  attention  and  care;  and  it  has 
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been  so  with  our  industry  as  it  has  developed  in  the  initial  stages. 
But,  as  that  baby  grows  up,  it  is  essential  to  take  it  off  bottle-feeding, 
it  is  essential  to  slowly  start  reducing  the  amount  of  attention  one 
pays,  it  is  essential  to  start  making  it  stand  on  its  own  feet.  If  this 
tender  loving  care  and  attention  and  bottle-feeding  goes  on  for  too 
long,  then  we  end  up  with  a  young  adult  who  is  unable  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet,  who  does  not  have  the  self-confidence  to  move  ahead  and 
face  the  world.  It  is  no  different  for  an  industry.  In  the  initial  stages, 
it  is  essential  that  industry,  just  like  a  baby,  gets  the  attention  and 
protection  it  needs  .  But,  as  industry  grows  and  develops,  it  is 
equally  essential  that  the  attention  is  reduced,  their  reliance  on 
protection  is  reduced,  their  industry  is  allowed  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet  and  face  its  own  challenges. 

This  is  the  process  that  we  have  been  going  through  during  the 
past  seven  or  ten  years.  Our  public  sector,  the  core  of  our  industry,  is 
the  mainstay  of  our  industrial  development.  It  has  been  going 
through  a  process  of  change,  as  with  any  growing  person.  I  am  sure 
every  manager  here  has  had  teenage  children  to  look  after.  There  is  a 
certain  age  when  problems  are  maximum  and  the  adolescent  goes 
through  a  most  traumatic  period.  Our  industry  is  perhaps,  going 
through  a  similar  phase,  where  it  has  to  change  over  from  being  a 
protected  baby  of  the  government  to  being  a  strong  young  adult,  who 
is  going  to  be  the  leader  in  our  fight  against  economic  under¬ 
development  and  poverty.  It  is  this  change  which  we  are  going 
through  now.  And  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  we  are  beginning 
to  have  such  different  ideas  of  what  precisely  the  role  of  the  public 
sector  is  going  to  be,  how  we  want  it  to  develop. 

Some  people  say  that  we  do  not  want  the  public  sector,  that  we 
are  changing  over  to  an  ideology  of  pragmatism  and  that  we  are 
shifting  to  privatisation.  The  fact  is  that  none  of  this  is  at  all  true. 
What  we  are  really  talking  about  is  not  at  all  of  changing  the  role  of 
the  public  sector.  We  have  to  see  that  the  public  sector  remains  what 
It  has  traditionally  been — the  catalyst  for  economic  and  industrial 
development  in  the  country.  If  it  is  not  dynamic  and  forward 
looking,  it  cannot  be  that  catalyst. 

Why  or  how  has  the  public  sector  come  to  occupy  this  important 
position  in  our  economic  development?  It  is  really  because  the 
public  sector  has  been  the  catalyst  in  our  industrial  development.  It 
would  perhaps,  have  been  impossible  to  imagine  private  industry 
developing  the  way  it  has  developed — whether  it  is  large  industry, 
medium,  small-scale  or  even  tiny-scale  industry — if  the  public  sector 
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had  not  created  an  industrial  atmosphere  in  the  rural,  backward  and 
difficult  areas  of  the  country.  It  is  because  the  public  sector  was 
given  this  responsibility,  and  has  carried  out  this  responsibility  well, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  develop  in  this  manner. 

Today,  the  challenge  changes  slightly.  The  thrust  for  economic 
development  in  the  backward  areas  continues.  But  that  is  not  all.  It  is 
no  more  adequate  to  see  the  public  sector  as  a  highly  protected  child 
of  the  Government.  We  cannot  use  the  public  sector  to  create 
employment.  This  was  necessary  in  the  initial  stages,  but  if  we  do 
that  today,  we  will  put  ourselves  in  an  extremely  precarious  position 
from  which  we  might  not  be  able  to  extricate  ourselves.  We  have 
given  the  public  sector  the  responsibility  of  raising  Rs.  35,000  crores 
in  the  Seventh  Plan.  This  will  not  come  about  if  the  public  sector  is 
seen  as  an  employment  agency  for  the  unemployed  or  just  as  a 
training  ground  for  unemployed,  uneducated  rural  youth. 

This  is  what  brings  me  to  productivity.  Efficiency  has  to  be  the 
key  word  in  any  system.  It  applies  perhaps  even  more  to  the  public 
sector  and  other  government  areas.  We  too  easily  forget  that  what  we 
are  spending  is  the  money  of  the  people  of  the  country.  It  is  not  your 
money,  it  is  not  my  money,  it  is  not  the  Government  money.  If  the 
public  sector  loses  Rs.lOO  crore  or  Rs.lOOO  crore,  it  means  that 
Rs.lOO  crore  or  Rs.lOOO  crore  which  could  have  gone  into 
anti-poverty  programmes  or  development  programmes  is  going 
down  the  drain.  Just  because  one  unit  cannot  pull  its  weight,  just 
because  a  thousand  people  are  not  carrying  out  their  responsibility, 
eight  hundred  million  suffer  the  consequences.  This  cannot  be 
accepted  any  longer.  If  we  are  to  carry  out  our  responsibility  fully  to 
the  people  of  India,  we  cannot  be  seen  squandering  the  money  of  the 
people  of  India,  wasting  it  and  pouring  it  down  the  drain.  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  tell  the  people  of  India  five  years  from  now,  four  years 
from  now  that  we  have  done  a  great  deal  for  you,  how  we  have 
supported  the  public  sector  and  poured  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
crores  of  rupees  down  the  drain  to  protect  you.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  nonsensical  than  that.  The  public  sector  must  understand  its 
responsibility,  it  cannot  be  a  burden  on  the  people  of  India.  The 
Government  can  perhaps  absorb  the  shock,  but  the  people  of  India 
are  not  there  to  be  milked  by  the  public  sector  or  by  the  government. 
We  must  understand  this  very  clearly.  Efficiency  is  the  only  way. 

Profits,  well,  we  ask  for  profits.  But  the  figures  that  we  get  are 
highly  dubious  because  invariably  the  prices  are  all  fixed  by  us,  they 
are  not  realistic.  It  is  even  more  so  in  those  industries  which  are  tied 
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Up  completely  with  Government  purchases,  like  the  defence 
industries  and  some  other  industries,  which  are  totally  tied  with  the 
government  sector,  where  prices  are  just  not  in  proportion  to  any 
other  prices  in  the  world.  India  being  a  developing  country,  we 
cannot  afford  to  pay  twice  or  thrice  the  price  for  our  basic  items.  We 
are  not  that  rich.  We  cannot  throw  money  around.  This  money  has  to 
be  used  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  country,  not  to  pamper  an 
inefficient  group  of  people  whether  it  is  the  management,  whether  it 
is  labour  or  whether  it  is  the  interaction  between  the  two.  Both  could 
be  efficient  but  if  there  is  poor  interaction  between  the  two,  we 
would  still  end  up  with  poor  efficiency  or  productivity. 

From  our  side,  from  the  Government  side,  we  have  to  be  very 
clear  that  we  cannot  use  basic  inputs  as  resource  mobilisation  areas 
for  the  Plan  and  for  development,  which  means  that  we  cannot  keep 
slapping  on  price  rises  just  because  we  want  to  raise  a  thousand  crore 
rupees.  It  is  not  going  to  work;  it  is  going  to  take  us  into  a  vicious 
circle.  We  have  to  get  out  of  this  high-cost  economy.  We  will  be 
asking  the  Planning  Commission  and  the  Finance  Ministry  to  try  and 
change  this  system.  It  cannot  be  changed  overnight.  But  we  must 
start  a  process  of  change  which,  over  a  number  of  years,  will  bring 
us  to  an  efficient,  low-cost  economy  and  lower  the  burdens  that  you 
yourselves  are  facing  because  of  this  method  of  resource 
mobilisation.  It  is  very  easy  to  say,  for  example,  that  we  will  raise 
the  price  of  fertilisers  by  a  certain  amount  and  we  will  get  two 
thousand  crore  rupees  for  the  Seventh  Plan.  The  fact  is  that  we  do 
not  really  get  two  thousand  crore  rupees  for  the  Seventh  Plan  at  all, 
because  these  two  thousand  crores  are  most  likely  to  be  spent  by  the 
government  in  one  way  or  the  other  in  the  same  area  from  where  we 
have  collected  it.  And  it  is  just  the  transfer  of  finances  from  one 
pocket  to  another  pocket  of  the  Government  with  a  very  marginal 
gain.  We  cannot  afford  this  any  longer. 

Efficiency  also  means  productivity.  Productivity  perhaps  has  been 
a  very  misunderstood  word  in  our  country,  as  is  the  word 
‘technology’.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  how  people  can 
misunderstand  the  word  ‘technology’.  What  does  technology  mean? 
What  does  development  mean?  To  me,  it  is  very  clear  that 
development  means  the  use  of  better  technology  in  our  day-to-day 
lives  and  in  our  working  places.  But,  if  you  just  think  for  a  minute 
what  is  the  difference  between  an  aboriginal  in  Australia  and  others 
in  Australia  or  between  the  aboriginals  in  the  Andaman  Islands  and 
us  in  Delhi  or  Bombay  or  someone  living  in  New  York  or  Japan, 
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basically  the  difference  is  that  the  level  of  technology  that  we  use  in 
our  work,  in  our  relaxation,  in  our  everyday  life  is  at  a  much  higher 
level.  Whether  he  is  a  farmer,  or  an  industrial  worker  or  a  top 
manager,  it  is  basically  using  better  technology  for  better  efficiency 
that  takes  him  up  in  the  development  process.  And  what  is 
technology?  It  is  electricity,  it  is  electronics,  it  is  things  like  tables 
and  chairs  which  do  not  exist  where  technology  has  not  come  in.  So, 
if  you  go  backwards  and  remove  technology  you  will  make  everyone 
an  aboriginal  and,  of  course  we  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

When  we  talk  of  productivity,  the  correct  word  perhaps  is 
appropriate  technology.  But,  unfortunately,  appropriate  technology 
has  been  translated  to  mean  third-rate  technology,  to  be  given  to 
developing  countries  who  do  not  understand  any  better  and  can  be 
sold  any  old  junk.  So,  I  will  not  use  that  word,  but  if  you  use  it,  take 
the  meaning  of  ‘appropriate’  as  in  the  dictionary  and  then  perhaps  it 
is  what  we  mean  by  ‘technology’.  ‘Appropriate’  does  not  mean  a 
third-rate  or  low-class  technology,  because  a  third-rate  or  low-class 
technology  cannot  make  us  more  productive,  cannot  make  us  more 
competitive. 

Ultimately,  being  more  competitive  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
If  our  farmer  today  spends  approximately,  about  five  rupees  or 
five-and-a-half  rupees  to  produce  a  kilo  of  wheat,  which  is  what  he  is 
doing,  it  is  just  too  expensive.  A  farmer  in  Argentina  produces  his 
wheat  for  two-and-a-half  rupees  or  something  like  that.  Can  we  as  a 
developing  country  afford  to  eat  five-and-a-half  rupees  worth  of 
wheat  as  we  are  doing  today?  Because  if  you  take  into  account  all 
the  subsidies  that  are  built  into  it,  our  cost  is  somewhere  close  to 
five-and-a-half  rupees  a  kilo,  whereas  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  is 
much  richer  than  us,  finds  it  cannot  afford  five-and-a-half  rupees 
wheat,  and  is  happy  with  the  two-and-a-half  or  two  rupees  wheat. 

It  is  the  same  with  industry.  Can  we  afford  more  expensive  power 
when  power  is  cheaper  abroad;  which  means  electricity  will  be  more 
expensive;  which  means  industry  will  be  more  expensive;  it  means 
everything  will  cost  more.  So  where  are  we  going  to  cut  back  from 
this?  The  only  point  is  productivity.  Unfortunately,  again, 
productivity  has  come  to  mean  the  wrong  thing.  The  worker  has 
taken  productivity  to  mean  that  the  worker  will  be  whipped  and 
thrashed  and  he  will  have  to  work  faster,  he  will  have  to  work  like  a 
slave  to  produce  more.  This  is  absolutely  not  the  case.  As  I  see  it, 
productivity  means  a  better  tool  for  the  worker  so  that  he  can 
produce  more;  a  tool  that  will  in  fact  reduce  the  strain  and  effort  that 
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the  worker  puts  into  his  job.  If  that  does  not  happen,  it  is  not  the 
direction  we  are  looking  for.  We  want  the  life  of  the  worker  to 
become  better. 

If  someone  is  working  on  a  machine  which  was  designed  in  1902, 
he  will  be  breathing  in  all  sorts  of  fumes,  he  will  perhaps  be  getting 
TB,  he  will  be  getting  all  sorts  of  diseases.  He  is  likely  to  have  his 
arm  chopped  off  or  leg  broken,  if  he  moves  even  slightly  incorrectly. 
But  when  we  say  that  we  want  him  to  progress  or  increase 
productivity  what  we  mean  is  not  to  hammer  that  worker  and  that 
machine  even  more  so  that  he  can  produce  two  per  cent  more.  That 
is  not  the  type  of  productivity  we  are  looking  for. 

What  we  are  looking  for  is  to  bring  in  a  much  better  machine 
which  will  improve  the  quality  of  life  and  the  work  of  that  worker, 
which  will  perhaps  double  or  triple  his  output  and  reduce  the  cost 
ultimately.  What  we  are  really  talking  about  is  the  value  addition  on 
any  product  by  the  worker  and  the  management  and  the  combination 
of  the  two.  This  will  come  about  when  correct  technology  is 
provided  to  the  worker  so  that  he  can  work  better.  But  this  cannot 
happen  unless  you  train  that  man.  You  have  picked  him  up  because 
we  have  told  you  to  do  so,  we  have  pushed  you  out  into  an 
undeveloped  rural  area,  a  very  difficult  terrain  for  a  company  to 
function,  difficulty  with  power,  difficulty  with  communication, 
difficulty  with  transport;  problems  for  anyone  who  goes  there.  But, 
perhaps,  the  biggest  problem  is  that  the  worker  you  have  got  is 
totally  untrained,  not  just  untrained,  perhaps  even  more  than  that,  he 
has  not  got  any  industrial  or  scientific  background.  We  have  not 
given  it  in  his  schooling,  we  have  not  given  it  in  his  training. 
Suddenly  you  take  him  in  and  you  tell  him  that  you  are  going  to 
operate  a  machine,  and  the  poor  fellow  learns  with  great  difficulty  to 
operate  the  machine.  You  keep  him  on  that  machine  for  20  years,  30 
years,  and  you  do  not  train  him  further.  When  a  new  machine  comes 
in  or  there  is  an  upgradation,  you  suddenly  say,  "This  fellow  is 
useless.  He  does  not  know  anything.  How  can  he  operate  this 
machine?  We  need  a  qualified,  better  educated  individual  to  operate 
this  machine."  This  is  not  the  right  way  as  I  look  at  things.  When  we 
take  in  a  worker  in  any  industry,  but  more  so  in  the  public  sector,  he 
becomes,  in  a  way,  our  responsibility.  He  joins  our  larger  family.  It 
must  be  our  responsibility  to  build  up  that  worker,  not  only  when  we 
need  him  to  operate  a  better  machine  or  to  change  to  a  new  level  of 
technology  but  to  build  him  up  continuously  so  that  he  becomes  a 
strong  pillar  in  our  whole  public  sector  system.  This  must  involve  a 
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continuous  training  process,  continuous  training  not  just  in  how  to 
operate  a  machine  but  also  continuous  training  in  the  development  of 
the  sector  that  he  is  working  in,  continuous  training  in  building  his 
character,  building  his  personality,  continuous  training  in  the 
development  of  the  individual.  If  we  have  taken  on  the  responsibility 
of  taking  under  our  charge  an  uneducated,  backward  individual,  we 
must  fulfil  the  responsibility  of  bringing  him  up  to  the  highest  level 
that  we  can.  We  cannot  surrender  that  responsibility  at  the  very  first 
step,  that  of  giving  him  employment,  and  then  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back  saying  that  we  have  employed  seventy  or  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  people  from  a  really  backward  area.That  is  not  good 
enough.  We  have  to  develop  these  individuals  in  those  areas.  It  is 
only  when  this  consciousness  comes  to  the  worker,  when  the  worker 
feels  that  you  really  care  for  him,  that  the  worker  is  going  to  pay 
back  your  investment  with  dedication,with  commitment  and,  perhaps 
most  of  all,  with  hard  work. 

It  has  to  be  team  work.  As  the  management  is  better  trained,  as 
the  management  is  better  qualified,  it  must  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  management  to  build  up  the  worker  to  the  same  level  of 
knowledge  and  intelligence.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  areas  where 
we  are  failing  miserably.  We  are  not  getting  a  commitment  from  the 
worker  in  the  public  sector  because  we  are  not  using  the  public 
sector  to  build  the  worker  as  an  individual,  as  a  person.  We  treat  him 
as  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  system,  as  if  we  are  forced  to  have  him. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  get  higher  productivity. 

One  of  the  other  major  problems  the  public  sector  is  going  to  face 
is  that  of  export  earnings.  We  are  in  a  situation  today  where  our 
balance  of  payments  position  is  a  little  shaky.  We  are  in  a 
development  phase  where  we  do  need  certain  very  basic  inputs 
which  we  must  import,  and  we  will  have  to  import  them  if  we  are 
going  to  develop  at  the  rate  of  our  choosing.  But  we  cannot  import 
them  unless  we  export  enough.  Again,  it  is  very  easy  for  me  sitting 
in  the  government  to  say  that  you  have  got  to  export;  that  you  must 
export,  for  instance,  engineering  goods.  Nobody  wants  to  buy 
engineering  goods  that  break  down  on  the  third  day.  Nobody  wants 
to  buy  engineering  goods  that  do  not  have  the  quality  finish.  What 
was  acceptable  in  the  world  30  or  40  years  ago  is  not  acceptable 
today.  Those  days  are  gone.  We  have  to  have  good  quality. 

Good  quality  can  be  had  in  two  ways.  One  is  to  have  a  lot  of 
quality  control  points  and  see  that  the  quality  is  built  up.  But  before 
that  we  have  to  have  a  certain  sense  of  quality  in  the  upper 
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management  level  of  the  industry.  If  they  do  not  have  that,  there  is 
no  way  that  quality  can  be  brought  into  the  product.  And  quality  just 
does  not  mean  that  the  product  should  look  nice  and  shiny.  Quality 
will  come  in  when  there  is  an  appropriate  atmosphere  in  the  industry. 
An  appropriate  atmosphere  in  industry  goes  right  from  cleanliness  in 
the  corridors  and  cleanliness  on  the  staircases  to  clean  windows  and 
clean  glasses  because  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  then  goes  into  the 
worker.  If  there  is  muck  all  around,  if  things  are  falling  apart  and 
breaking  down,  if  things  look  dirty  and  filthy,  how  can  the  worker  be 
inculcated  with  the  feeling  that  quality  matters?  Quality  matters 
everywhere,  in  small  things,  in  big  things. 

It  is  when  the  correct  atmosphere  is  created  that  the  worker,  the 
lower  management  and  the  quality  control  personnel  begin  to  feel 
that,  yes,  there  is  something  called  quality.  Quality  can  be  seen  in 
simple  things.  For  example,  the  desks  here  need  not  have  been 
positioned  in  a  proper  line,  they  could  have  been  haphazardly  thrown 
around  and  we  could  have  had  this  meeting  in  that  setting.  But 
everyone  would  have  said,  "This  is  terrible.  What  has  happened  to 
Vigyan  Bhavan?" 

Yet,  how  come  you  do  not  say  this  when  you  go  to  your  own 
factories,  when  you  see  things  that  are  broken  or  thrown  around? 
How  come  this  does  not  strike  you  then?  I  see  this  when  I  go  to 
places.  I  do  not  understand  how  the  management  cannot  see  this.  I 
go  into  a  highly  clean  room  which  is,  I  am  told,  guaranteed  to  have 
no  particle  above  one  microne,  equipped  with  two  or  three  filters  and 
air  washes  and  hats  and  gloves,  and  coats  and  trousers  and  shoe 
covers  and  what  not.  I  go  there  and  run  my  finger  over  some  thing 
and  there  is  dust.  How  does  this  happen?  It  is  not  that  somebody  is 
failing  in  his  job.  It  is  not  that  somebody  is  being  careless  or 
slipshod.  It  is  that  despite  our  level  of  education,  training, 
management  and  systems  we  have  not  been  able  to  bring  home  to  all 
the  point  of  quality  and  proper  control. 

That  is  a  feeling  which  must  come  almost  automatically.  We  can 
put  any  number  of  quality  control  people  on  a  line.  But  what  you  are 
really  doing  when  you  put  a  quality  control  inspector  on  the  line  is 
that  you  are  putting  someone  there  to  challenge  the  worker.  It  is 
almost  a  battle,  ‘You  make  it  and  I  will  throw  it  out’.  You  cannot  get 
quality  in  such  an  atmosphere.  The  quality  control  point  must  be 
every  single  worker.  The  quality  control  point  must  be  the  pride  of 
that  worker  in  seeing  that  his  product  is  the  best.  No  amount  of 
lecturing  and  pressurising  and  incentives  or  disincentives  is  going  to 
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produce  the  correct  type  of  quality.  It  is  when  the  worker  has  deep 
dedication  and  pride  in  his  work  that  real  quality  will  come.  This  is 
what  we  have  got  to  build  into  the  system.  It  must  start  at  the  top  and 
then  go  to  the  bottom.  It  is  only  then  that  we  will  be  able  to  win  an 
export  market. 

We  have  also  to  consider  very  seriously  which  areas  we  should  be 
exporting  in.  The  biggest  problem  is  going  to  be  the  level  of 
technology  that  we  export.  The  level  of  technology  is  not  only 
important  in  that  it  looks  good,  that  we  have  the  best  technology,  that 
we  are  competing  with  Japan  or  some  other  country.  New 
technology,  in  fact,  must  mean  one  of  the  two  things:  either  it  is 
more  efficient  in  the  work  that  it  does  or  it  costs  less  or  perhaps  both. 
If  the  newer  and  higher  technology  does  not  achieve  these  objectives 
then  that  technology  is  no  good  for  us.  So,  when  we  are  exporting 
second  level  or  third  level  technology  and  competing  with  first  level 
technology  from  other  countries,  what  we  are  really  competing  with, 
is  a  much  more  efficient  product.  If  it  is  a  machine  perhaps  it  has 
dquble  the  output  of  the  machine  we  are  selling.  Our  machine  might 
cost  half  but  it  would  still  not  be  good  enough.  So,  what  we  have  to 
do  is  to  identify  areas  where  we  have  gained  the  technology  to 
compete  in  the  real  world,  and  not  just  compete  in  the  protected 
market. 

Simultaneously,  we  must  also  look  within.  While  the  whole 
world,  and  I  repeat  the  whole  world,  is  looking  towards  India  to  get 
into  India’s  market,  our  industrialists  are  not  developing  that  market 
in  the  way  that  they  should  be  doing.  We  are  forcing  people  to  try  to 
go  out  and  export.  What  we  should  be  doing  is  making  them  build  70 
to  80  per  cent  of  their  base  here,  get  economical,  get  competitive  and 
then  export  the  rest. 

So,  we  must  identify  specific  areas  where  we  will  be  able  to 
compete.  There  are  certain  areas  where  we  can  compete.  For 
example,  we  will  be  launching  a  satellite  for  the  West  Germans. 
Now,  we  have  sold  a  technology  that  we  have  developed,  a 
technology  which  only  a  handful  of  countries  in  the  world  have.  And 
where  we  have  really  front  line  technology,  we  can  compete  with 
any  one,  compete  with  any  one  on  their  ground  with  no  problems.  It 
is  only  when  we  develop  such  areas  that  we  will  change  over  from 
being  a  developing  country  to  becoming  a  country  that  is  really 
strong  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  compete  with  the  best  on 
their  own  ground.  This  is  what  you  must  do  in  the  public  sector.  Of 
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course,  all  public  sector  units  cannot  do  this.  But  certain  companies, 
certain  products  should  be  identified  and  given  that  thrust. 

I  have  a  lot  more  to  say  but  we  seem  to  be  running  out  of  time. 
Perhaps  I  can  have  another  chance  to  talk  to  you  at  some  other  time. 
Let  me  congratulate  the  public  sector  on  what  they  have  achieved. 
What  the  public  sector  has  done  from  its  inception  in  the  early  fifties 
till  today  is  no  mean  achievement.  The  public  sector,  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  was  made  to  develop  an  industrial  ethos  in  the  country.  It 
was  made  and  formulated  in  the  early  fifties.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  changed  that  industrial  ethos  as  we  have  developed.  Industries 
might  have  changed,  technologies  might  have  changed;  better 
equipment,  better  machines  might  have  come  in.  We  might  be  doing 
very  well  in  certain  areas.  But  the  shop-floor  ethos  has  not  changed, 
the  management  ethos  has  not  changed.  Today  you  must  bring  in  a 
new  ethos  on  the  shop-floor  which  will  once  again  spread  to  every 
comer  of  the  country  .  You  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  and  a 
tremendous  challenge  in  front  of  you.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  meet 
this.  From  past  experience,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  meet  this 
challenge. 

One  other  thing  I  completely  forgot  to  mention  earlier  is  the 
relationship  between  government  and  the  public  sector,  because 
there  are  tremendous  problems  here.  I  am  certainly  not  happy  about 
it  and  I  am  sure  many  of  you  are  not  happy  about  it.  What  is 
important  is  that  the  public  sector  manager  must  feel  that  he  is  the 
manager,  that  he  has  not  got  too  many  strings  attached  to  him  and  is 
not  being  pulled  in  every  direction.  We  will  definitely  try  to  do  this. 

I  have  one  or  two  things  in  mind.  The  first  is  that  the  appointment 
for  every  manager  at  the  initial  stage  will  be  for  five  years  and  not 
less.  I  have  already  cleared  and  signed  this  and  I  hope  its 
implementation  has  already  started.  And  we  would  like  to  say  that 
the  appointment  would  be  renewed  for  another  five  years  if  the 
performance  is  good.  Of  course,  in  normal  terms,  if  we  find  that  the 
performance  is  bad,  there  will  be  a  clause  where  we  can  terminate 
the  appointment.  But  we  would  like  to  generate  a  feeling  that  will 
consolidate  the  management  and  make  it  feel  involved  with  the 
company  and  not  feel  that  it  is  a  sort  of  transition. 

The  second  is,  perhaps,  much  more  difficult  to  tackle,  and  that  is 
the  fact  of  government  interference  in  day  to  day  management.  Some 
of  it  comes  from  questions  in  Parliament.  Some  of  it  just  comes  from 
a  feeling  in  government  that  this  industry  belongs  to  us  and  we  must 
see  that  nobody  does  anything  wrong.  The  net  result  is  that  we 
sometimes  stall  anything  that  is  being  done.  Again,  we  will  try  and 
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build  a  system  where  government  interference  is  reduced  to  the  very 
minimum.  I  cannot  promise  that  we  will  remove  it  totally  as 
suggested  in  the  Sengupta  Report,  but  we  will  certainly  try  and  come 
very  close  to  what  Prof.  Sengupta  has  recommended  in  his  report. 

I  hope,  that  with  these  two  steps,  we  will  be  able  to  bring  in  much 
more  effectiveness  into  the  public  sector  management  and  give  you  a 
little  bit  of  elbow-room  to  do  things  that  you  have  been  wanting  to 
do  but  have  been  unable  to  do  because  of  various  constraints.  And  I 
hope  that  you  will  fully  meet  the  challenge  we  have  put  in  front  of 
you,  that  of  reaching  a  production  target  of  Rs. 35,000  crores  in  the 
Seventh  Plan. 


Effective  Utilisation  of  National  Water 

Resources 


W  ATER  IS  ONE  of  our  most  critical  natural  resources. 
Agriculture  is  a  major  part  of  our  economy  and  with  good  agriculture 
goes  primarily  the  health  of  our  economy,  our  overall  growth  rate;  it 
is  the  backbone  of  our  self-reliance.  It  is  our  basic  tool  for  cutting  at 
poverty  and  unemployment.  And  it  is  really  our  major  thrust  for  the 
uplift  of  our  people.  Without  water  agriculture  is  not  possible  at  all. 
So,  in  a  sense,  water  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  critical  components 
for  our  development,  for  our  progress,  for  our  integrity  as  a  nation. 
The  key  is  in  the  provision  of  water  to  all  those  who  need  it  and  in 
the  effective  management  of  water  as  we  have  got  it. 

During  the  past  Plans,  we  have  spent  thousands  of  crores  on 
irrigation  projects.  The  results  are  there  for  the  whole  world  to  see. 
Our  food  production  has  tripled  and  we  are  self-sufficient.  Although 
fertilisers  and  other  extension  work  has  played  a  role,  water  and 
irrigation  is  still  the  key  factor  in  this  process  of  tripling  our 
production,  in  the  process  of  achieving  self-sufficiency.  While  we 
have  done  this,  we  are  still  not  serious  enough  when  it  comes  to 
looking  at  the  usage  of  water.  When  we  look  at  our  other  natural 
resources — whether  it  is  coal  or  iron  ore  or  any  basic  resource,  we  are 
very  careful  how  we  use  it.  We  try  to  use  the  most  economical 
methods  that  are  available,  but  when  it  comes  to  water,  which  is 
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perhaps  the  most  critical  natural  resource,  we  squander  it  and  waste 
it  in  a  totally  irresponsible  manner.  In  fact  sometimes  our  attitudes 
are  so  negative  that  we  allow  it  to  damage  our  own  areas,  but  we  will 
not  allow  it  to  go  into  another  State  or  into  another  district  or  a  little 
bit  out  of  what  we  feel  is  ours.  This  is  no  way  of  treating  a  precious 
national  resource.  Efficiency  must  become  a  key  word  in  water 
utilisation.  Although  it  is  important  that  no  State  which  has  water 
goes  without  water,  it  is  equally  important  that  those  States  that  do 
not  have  water  also  have  access  to  water.  How  would  it  look  if  Bihar 
and  some  other  States  just  suddenly  say  that  iron-ore  will  not  go  out 
of  Bihar  or  coal  cannot  move  out  of  a  particular  State?  You  cannot 
generate  electricity  in  ‘X’  State  because  ‘Y’  State  will  not  give  you 
food.  Would  you  put  up  with  it?  Why  do  we  put  up  with  it  when  it 
comes  to  water?  What  do  we  have  to  do?  We  have  to  see  that  those 
States  where  the  water  originates  are  not  short  of  water. 

As  time  goes  by,  as  technology  increases,  as  we  have  better 
processes,  there  will  be  a  time  —  1  think  it  is  already  there  today,  but 
the  technologies  will  improve  even  further — when  less  and  less  water 
will  be  required  to  produce  the  same  sort  of  output.  We  have  to  see 
how  as  a  nation  we  can  utilise  our  water  more  effectively  and  more 
efficiently.  No  petty  parochialism  should  come  into  this.  It  must  be 
seen  as  a  national  resource. 

Irrigation  is  the  major  area  for  utilisation  of  water.  The  realisation 
of  the  problems  is  perhaps  best  seen  when  we  realise  that  in  the  First 
Plan  only  1,500  Rupees  were  required  on  an  average  to  irrigate  one 
acre  of  land.  Today,  that  figure  has  gone  up  from  Rs.  1,500  to  Rs. 
30,000  in  the  Seventh  Plan.  Rs.  30,000  is  the  country’s  investment  in 
every  acre  that  is  irrigated.  Just  imagine  what  this  means.  That 
means  if  you  have  to  divide  this  over  a  period  of,  let  us  say,  five 
years,  Rs.  6,000  a  year  is  our  investment  only  in  water,  for  the 
production  of  whatever  that  one  acre  of  land  produces.  If  that  acre  of 
land  produces  30  quintals  of  wheat,  that  Rs. 6,000  is  added  to  the  cost 
of  30  quintals  of  wheat.  It  does  not  go  free.  We  might  not  pay  for  it 
in  that  manner  but  the  loss  is  there  to  the  nation.  We  must  realise 
that.  And  we  must  be  much  more  efficient  in  our  use  of  water.  We 
must  be  much  more  productive.  Otherwise,  these  investments  are 
just  not  going  to  give  the  returns  that  are  required. 

Even  today  we  are  coming  to  a  situation  where  our  cost  of  food  is 
so  high  that  it  may  be  cheaper  for  us  to  buy  food  to  give  it  to  the 
poor  people  than  to  produce  our  own  food.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
question  of  self-sufficiency  and  certain  national  interests,  so  we  do 
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not  go  that  way.  But  the  fact  is  that  if  you  look  at  the  total  input  in  a 
kilo  of  wheat  or  a  kilo  of  rice  it  must  be  very  high.  Nobody  has 
calculated  what  is  the  irrigation  input  in  that,  what  is  the  power  input 
and  what  the  other  indirect  inputs  are.  But  already  our  wheat  is 
almost  three  or  four  times  the  cost  of  Argentinian  wheat  delivered  in 
India.  This  means  that  the  poorest  person  pays  three  to  four  times  for 
his  wheat.  How  long  are  we  going  to  do  this,  that  is,  can  we  afford  to 
pay  three  times  the  price  other  countries  in  the  world  pay  for  their 
food?  Of  course,  we  cannot.  The  cost  can  be  reduced  only  by  being 
much  more  efficient  in  the  utilisation  of  our  resources.  Water  is  one 
of  those  resources.  And  it  is  most  critical  for  agriculture.  There  must 
be  a  very  positive  national  water  policy  which  must  be  drawn  up  by 
all  of  you;  I  do  not  mean  in  the  next  two  days,  but  certainly  a 
direction  must  be  given.  And  then  there  must  be  a  discipline  and 
purposefulness  within  the  utilisation,  within  the  working  of  that 
policy,  so  that  water  is  used  for  the  best  benefit  of  all  our  people. 
Nobody  should  be  denied  water  but,  at  the  same  time,  nobody  should 
really  be  given  the  luxury  of  wasting  it  as  long  as  others  do  not  have 
access  to  it.  What  it  really  means  is  to  treat  water  as  a  national 
resource  and  not  just  as  something  which  comes  to  us  free  flowing 
down  the  river  or  something  we  can  pump  out  of  the  ground. 

State  boundaries  are  political,  they  are  linguistic,  they  are  not 
geographical  which  means  that  perhaps  one  State  is  in  an  area  where 
they  do  not  have  access  to  water.  Can  we  just  let  this  remain  like  it 
and  say:  ‘No,  you  will  get  no  water  while  the  other  State  will  get’.  If 
we  look  at  water  as  a  national  resource  then,  of  course,  we  cannot 
allow  this  to  happen.  The  key  is  again  the  efficiency  in  the  usage  of 
water.  If  we  are  efficient,  we  do  not  need  so  much  water.  Today,  we 
are  wasting  more  water  than  we  are  actually  using — whether  it  is  in 
our  irrigation,  whether  it  is  in  our  urban  system  or  anywhere  else.  It 
is  time  we  tightened  up  on  this  use. 

Inter-State  disputes,  political  problems  coming  from  the  usage  of 
water  or  from  the  possible  usage  of  water  have  only  two  or  three 
effects.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is  that  they  waste  the  water  while 
the  dispute  is  going  on.  Nobody  gets  that  water.  Millions  of  TMC 
flows  into  the  ocean,  while  we  are  quibbling  about  one  or  0.5  TMC. 
Can  we  allow  it  to  happen?  While  we  are  stalling,  while  we  are 
arguing,  project  costs  go  up.  Again,  can  we  afford  this?  And  most  of 
all  a  delay  means  that  production  comes  down,  water  is  not  utilised, 
it  has  gone  waste.  The  emphasis  must  be  on  optimal  utilisation  with 
a  positive  attitude  to  sharing  one’s  resources  without  producing  a 
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shortage  in  those  States  which  have  the  water.  But  with  more 
efficient  utilisation,  there  should  be  no  reason  why  we  cannot  use  it. 
In  certain  places,  we  have  problems  because  one  State  has  not  gone 
ahead  with  its  utilisation  of  water  that  is  allocated  to  it.  How  does  it 
react?  It  stops  the  other  States  which  have  the  allocation  from 
utilising  the  water.  Such  attitudes  are  not  in  the  national  interest  and 
such  attitudes  should  not  be  allowed.  They  cannot  be  vetoed  or  sort 
of  banned;  but  public  opinion,  opinion  among  yourselves,  should  be 
such  that  people  do  not  get  away  with  this  dog  in  the  manger 
attitude. 

As  the  Irrigation  Minister  has  said,  for  best  utilisation  we  need  a 
national  plan  worked  out  on  each  river  basin  so  that  the  utilisation  is 
at  its  best.  It  might  mean  more  projects  in  some  basins,  it  might 
mean  less,  but  what  it  will  mean  is  that  each  project  is  linked  with 
the  other  projects  in  that  area  in  a  manner  that  the  maximum 
utilisation  of  water  in  that  river  basin  takes  place,  and  the 
replenishment  in  that  river  basin  is  at  least  equal  to  the  utilisation  of 
the  water  from  that  basin. 

Like  I  said  earlier,  availability  of  water  should  not  be  the  only 
criterion  in  its  usage.  We  have  to  see  other  methods;  we  have  to  use 
it  better — whether  it  is  dryland,  semi-arid  farming.  Whether  it  is  in 
other  non-agricultural  usages.  Optimisation  is  the  key  word.  We 
must  evaluate  all  the  alternatives  that  are  possible  for  land  use,  for 
employment  and  then  look  at  the  options  that  are  available  to  us  for 
utilising  the  water.  This  will  require  a  much  wider  perspective  not 
only  on  the  part  of  Irrigation  Ministers  but  on  the  part  of  those  laying 
down  basic  development  policy  at  the  State  level  and  at  the  national 
level.  We  have  to  have  a  multi-disciplinary  approach  which  looks  at 
development  in  a  wider  perspective,  the  water  that  is  available  on  the 
surface,  below  the  surface,  and  how  best  we  can  relate  the  sub¬ 
surface  and  surface  water  for  optimal  utilisation. 

Perhaps,  the  biggest  problem  that  we  are  facing  today  is  that  of 
incomplete  projects.  The  Irrigation  Minister  mentioned  that.  It  is 
very  easy  and,  perhaps  politically,  we  get  great  rewards  by  putting 
up  lots  of  foundation-stones  all  over  the  countryside  and  then  we 
find  that  for  15  years,  30  years,  nothing  happens.  I  believe  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  projects  which  have  been  started  in  the  past  35  years 
have  not  been  completed.  Now  we  have  to  have  a  basic  decision.  Do 
you  want  projects  which  deliver  water  or  do  we  want 
foundation-stones?  If  we  want  foundation-stones  we  have  no 
problem;  we  will  tell  the  Planning  Commission,  and  they  will  find  it 
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much  cheaper  to  give  you  foundation-stones.  We  will  give  you 
hundreds  of  foundation-stones  for  each  State.  But  if  you  want 
projects  then  we  have  to  be  a  little  more  miserly  on  the 
foundation-stones  and  I  would  recommend  that  we  look  at  this  very 
very  seriously.  We  do  not  try  to  get  political  mileage  by  merely 
laying  short-term  foundation-stones,  but  we  look  at  them  as  projects 
which  are  investments  by  the  country,  which  are  investments  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  And  these  investments  must  be  worked  out  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  pay  back  the  people  of  the  country.  Any 
project  which  has  continued  to  be  incomplete  for  35  years  and  is  not 
paying  the  people  back,  is  not  justifying  that  investment.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  waste  of  people’s  money.  And  the  question  before  us  is  how  long 
are  we  going  to  'afford  to  waste  such  money.  We  start  hundreds  of 
projects,  then  we  allocate  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  money  required 
because  there  is  no  money  for  so  many  projects.  We  have  a  project 
which  may  cost  Rs.  600  or  Rs.  700  crores  and  we  allocate  Rs.  500 
crores  in  the  Plan.  How  long  are  we  going  to  build  that  project?  Do 
we  intend  to  build  it  in  120  years?  So  these  are  the  questions  that 
must  come  up.  We  need  to  be  a  little  more  conservative  when  we 
come  to  putting  down  the  foundation-stones,  and  instead  we  should 
take  up  a  project. 

Of  course,  now  we  are  in  a  sort  of  midway  position  because  we 
have  all  these  foundation-stones.  We  have  projects,  which  we  have 
started,  we  have  projects  which  are  half  complete,  some  are 
three-quarters,  some  are  not  even  a  quarter;  so  there  has  to  be  a 
transitory  phase.  But  we  must  eventually  get  to  a  position  where  we 
can  say  that  every  project  we  take  will  be  fully  funded.  It  will  be 
completed  in  the  minimum  possible  time,  minimum  possible  not 
because  of  lack  of  funds,  but  minimum  possible,  limited  by  the 
technology,  the  manpower,  the  machines  that  are  available  because 
that  is  the  only  way  to  get  back  that  money. 

The  situation  today  is  that  since  1951,  246  projects  have  been 
initiated.  Only  65  out  of  these  have  been  completed — 181  are  still 
under  construction,  under  execution.  This  is  not  a  happy  state  of 
affairs.  We  need  some  definite  thrust  from  the  projects  that  were 
started  after  1970.  Perhaps  we  can  quite  safely  say  that  almost  no 
benefit  has  come  to  the  people  from  these  projects.  For  16  years  we 
have  poured  money  out.  The  people  have  got  nothing  back,  no 
irrigation,  no  water,  no  increase  in  production,  no  help  in  their  daily 
life.  By  pouring  money  out  to  a  few  contractors,  or  a  few  thekedars 
and  labourers,  to  build  canals  and  may  be  PW  Departments  to 
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construct  the  dam  we  are  not  really  doing  our  people  a  favour.  The 
favour  comes  when  the  project  is  completed,  when  the  benefit  of  that 
project  starts  flowing.  We  must  keep  this  end  in  view  and  not  get 
carried  away  by  short-term  sort  of  benefits  that  we  might  get. 

The  reasons  are  quite  simple.  The  main  reason,  of  course,  is 
political.  It  is  very  easy  for  you  and  me  to  say:  in  my  constituency  I 
must  have  a  project.  So,  of  course,  I  put  a  foundation-stone  but 
ultimately  perhaps  we  may  pay  for  that.  The  people  might  throw  us 
out  in  an  election,  saying, ‘All  right  you  made  a  fool  of  us,  you  pay 
that  price’.  But  ultimately  it  is  not  we  who  are  paying  that  price. 
Ultimately  it  is  the  people  whose  money  we  have  wasted  who  are 
paying  that  price.  We  must  not  forget  that. 

But  apart  from  that  the  delay  in  project  is  also  because  of  poor 
project  planning.  I  see  numerous  cases  coming  to  the  Cabinet.  I  am 
not  talking  just  about  irrigation,  but  of  other  projects  as  well,  because 
project  planning  is  weak  right  across  the  board.  A  project  that  has 
been  presented  to  us  for  initial  clearance  is  work  that  is  sloppy.  It  is 
bad.  In  fact,  the  work  is  pathetic,  because  a  few  years  later  you  are 
back — I  do  not  mean  as  Ministers,  as  a  Department  you  are  back — we 
need  more  money,  the  scope  of  the  project  has  been  increased,  this 
has  to  be  done,  that  has  to  be  done.  When  I  ask  why  was  this  not 
thought  of  earlier,  I  am  told  that  the  person  who  had  thought  of  it 
earlier  has  retired,  so  we  cannot  put  any  question  to  that  gentleman. 

So,  we  really  need  to  think  carefully  about  this.  We  cannot  have 
continuous  changes  in  scope,  we  cannot  continue  with  inefficient, 
ineffective  project  management,  delay  in  commissioning,  poor 
maintenance.  Here  again,  there  is  one  other  point  that  does  come  to 
mind.  You  know  it  is  a  question  that  we  must  ask  ourselves,  more 
specially  within  the  departments:  is  there  a  vested  interest  perhaps  in 
seeing  that  the  scope  is  expanded,  in  seeing  that  there  are  continuous 
extensions  in  the  work  that  has  to  be  done?  I  do  not  know  where  the 
vested  interest  may  be,  perhaps  you  can  see  who  would  benefit, 
could  benefit,  do  benefit  from  such  a  national  loss,  and  we  have  to 
cut  that.  That  is  definitely  our  responsibility.  What  we  need  is  a  very 
effective  plan  which  has  been  gone  into  in  depth,  so  we  know,  before 
the  project  starts,  what  is  the  real  cost  of  the  project  because  only 
then  can  we  have  the  total  plan  for  a  State  or  a  river  basin  for  our 
people;  otherwise  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing. 

We  start  with  a  project  which  has  got  five  crores  or  ten  crores  of 
rupees,  we  end  up  with  the  project  which  costs  sixty  crores.  So,  we 
need  to  have  proper  plans.  Then  we  need  to  see  that  the  plans  are 
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effectively  monitored,  that  they  are  time-bound  in  their 
implementation.  They  have  to  be  time-bound  for  specific  targets;  I 
would  suggest  minimum  every  quarter;  so  every  three  months  you 
know  what  is  happening  and  in  the  next  three  months  you  can  adjust 
the  funding,  the  direction,  that  are  required  to  correct  any  error.  But 
this  can  only  happen  if  the  departments  really  tighten  their  belts  and 
start  working  much  more  efficiently. 

Ground  water  has  been  used  much  too  excessively  without  seeing 
how  much  ground  water  is  available  in  those  areas.  It  has  been 
difficult  so  far,  but  now  with  satellite  imaging  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  easy  to  actually  evaluate  the  quantity  of  water  which  will 
be  available  in  an  area  so  that  we  do  not  over-pump  that  water  and 
we  do  have  a  resource  which  is  continuously  available  to  us.  We 
have  seen  in  many  areas  that  by  excessive  use  of  ground  water,  we 
have  created  deserts,  we  have  created  the  incursion  of  salinity, 
especially  in  the  coastal  areas.  So  they  are  very  specific  dangers  to 
over-utilisation  of  ground  water.  The  method  and  technology  is 
available  today  which  we  should  use  to  see  that  such  mistakes  do  not 
happen. 

We  have,  perhaps,  first  of  all  to  educate  the  farmer  on  water 
utilisation.  This  is  going  to  be  the  most  difficult  aspect.  The  farmer 
has  become  too  used  to  getting  too  much  water  and  really  with 
over-utilising  water.  We  have  to  teach  him.  Perhaps,  in  the  areas 
where  there  is  shortage  of  water,  we  could  have  farmers’ 
co-operatives  who  could  look  at  it  themselves.  It  may  even  be 
necessary  in  areas  where  there  is  too  much  water.  So,  water 
management  must  be  a  subject  which  is  brought  home  to  the 
farmers.  It  must  be  an  integral  part  of  agricultural  extension.  Only 
with  good  management  will  we  reach  a  level  of  utilisation  where  we 
will  have  adequate  water  for  all  our  needs.  It  is  the  only  way  that  we 
will  be  able  to  stop  the  adverse  effects  of  over-utilisation  that  we  are 
seeing  today. 

Another  major  problem  with  most  irrigation  projects  is  from  the 
environment.  Somehow,  they  are  seen  as  mutually  opposed  to  each 
other.  We  have  the  Environment  Department  on  the  one  side  saying 
that  the  environment  must  be  preserved  and  the  Water  and  Irrigation 
Department  on  the  other  hand  saying,  "Who  are  they  to  stop  all  our 
projects,  why  are  they  wasting  time,  they  are  delaying,  project  cost  is 
going  up." 

But  we  tend  to  forget  that  if  the  environment  is  not  protected,  we 
will  have  no  water  to  push  through  the  canal,  there  will  be  no  water 
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to  pump  out  of  the  ground.  We  have  already  seen  that  happening.  It 
is  a  fact  of  life  today.  It  is  not  something  that  we  have  to  wait  for. 
We  are  seeing  what  is  happening  ail  over.  When  it  rains,  ail  of  the 
water  that  used  to  get  absorbed  into  the  ground  so  that  it  would  be 
available  in  ground  water,  flows  over  the  surface  carrying  the  top 
soil  with  it  and  then  flowing  into  the  sea.  It  is  all  being  wasted.  There 
is  no  dichotomy  between  the  environment  and  water.  There  will  only 
be  water  if  the  environment  is  protected  and  we  must  see  that  the 
environment  is  not  degraded  further.  Already  we  are  at  a  very 
critically  low  level. 

I  have  toured,  during  the  past  summer  months,  many  States  where 
we  have  had  droughts,  and  when  you  go  back  into  those  very 
drought  areas  fifty  years  or  a  hundred  years  from  now,  invariably 
you  find  that  those  areas  were  green  and  lush  and  drought  is 
something  that  we  have  created.  We  must  now  restore  that  if  we  are 
to  get  water  back;  if  we  are  to  get  sub-soil  water,  if  we  are  to  get 
surface  water,  the  environment  must  be  protected.  The  question  has 
been  raised  on  the  delays,  specially  from  the  Centre,  and  here 
circumstances  forced  me  to  stand  up  for  our  Department,  because 
there  is  almost  nothing  that  remains  pending  with  the  Centre  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks.  We  are  not  given  adequate  information 
when  the  first  report  comes  to  us.  Then  when  we  get  a  promise  for 
equivalent  plantation  we  find  that  it  is  not  done.  How  long  do  we 
take  you  at  your  word  when  you  do  not  keep  your  word?  I  think  five 
kilometres  of  roads  can  be  constructed  without  permission.  We  find 
that  hundreds  of  kilometres  have  been  made  in  five-kilometre 
stretches  with  a  few  metres  left  in  between  which  are  sort  of  finished 
seven  or  eight  months  later.  This  is  not  a  game  of  cat-and-mouse  that 
we  are  playing. 

When  we  say  that  you  cannot  cut  trees  or  you  cannot  destroy  the 
environment,  there  is  a  reason.  There  is  a  very  definite  loss  that  the 
country  suffers  when  the  environment  is  degraded  in  this  manner, 
and  unless  we  replace  it,  you  will  have  no  water  to  put  behind  your 
dams  or  run  in  your  canals  or  to  pump  in  your  wells.  So,  you  must 
really  think  about  it  very  seriously. 

The  message  has  gone  home  very  clearly  in  Parliament.  I 
remember  when  I  first  came  into  Parliament  in  1981-1982,  barely  five 
years  ago,  the  question  in  Parliament  was  always:  Why  has  this 
information  not  been  given?  Why  are  our  projects  being  delayed? 
Today,  it  is  absolutely  the  reverse.  I  find  my  departments  being 
hauled  over  the  coals  for  allowing  so  many  trees  to  be  cut.  Why  is 
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this  being  allowed  when  the  environment  is  being  damaged?  What 
steps  have  you  taken?  So,  the  attitude  has  very  definitely  changed. 
That  means  the  message  has  gone  home.  But  the  message  must  be 
taken  much  farther  than  just  Parliament,  perhaps  amongst  the  MLAs, 
then  perhaps  the  districts  and  the  lower  levels. 

One  aspect  that  comes  from  destruction  of  the  environment  is 
flood.  The  major  cause  of  floods  is  destruction  of  the  environment, 
but  till  we  get  the  environment  back,  which  is  something  which 
might  take  us  many  decades,  we  have  to  take  adequate  measures  to 
control  the  floods  to  see  that  the  water  is  not  lost,  that  the  land  is  not 
destroyed.  Flood-prone  areas  must  have  much  better  regulation  of 
habitation,  of  economic  activities  in  those  areas  to  reduce  the 
damage,  to  reduce  the  expenditure  on  relief.  Perhaps  we  would  look 
at  dividing  areas  into  zones  which  are  prone  to  flooding  so  that 
again,  just  like  river  basins  for  conservation  and  utilisation  of  water, 
we  can  look  at  zones  for  better  protection  and  less  damage  from 
floods.The  Government  has  prepared  a  Bill,  a  model  Bill,  perhaps 
you  would  discuss  that,  and  see  how  it  could  be  changed  into 
legislation.  It  has  been  with  you  for  quite  some  time  but  only  one 
State,  Manipur,  has  actually  done  something  about  it  and  made  it 
into  legislation.  Perhaps  the  other  States  could  be  a  little  more 
positive  and  take  some  steps  to  see  that  some  good  legislation  is 
brought  in. 

The  basic  thmst  should  not  be  to  destroy  the  environment  in  such 
a  manner  that  flood  destroys  life  and  property  and  then  we  come  out 
and  pay  for  the  disaster  by  relief  and  by  helping  people  out. 
Prevention  must  be  the  first  part  of  it  and  we  should  try  and  switch 
over  from  the  flood  relief  and  drought  relief  fund  to  the  prevehtion 
of  floods  and  prevention  of  drought.  This  year  we  have  spent  over  a 
thousand  crore  rupees  on  droughts  and  floods.  How  much  work 
could  have  been  done  with  that  one  thousand  crores  if  it  had  been 
utilised  positively  instead  of  being  utilised  as  an  emergency  measure 
which  will  not  have  any  long-term  effect  after  this  exercise  is  over. 

Dams  are  a  new  technology  WiJch  save  us  a  lot  of  water.  But  if 
we  do  not  look  after  them,  if  we  do  not  maintain  them,  if  the  systems 
are  not  regulated,  then  we  have  a  disaster  like  we  had  in  Morvi. 
Every  dam  is  a  potential  disaster  if  it  is  not  being  maintained,  if  it  is 
not  monitored.  Proper  system  for  monitoring  must  be  built  at  the 
State  level  and  then  again  at  the  Central  level  to  see  that  such 
dangers  do  not  build  up  without  being  spotted  in  time.  What  we  need 
are  thorough,  reliable,  updated  dossiers  on  each  installation  with 
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frequent  expert  visits  to  see  what  the  situation  is  actually  like. 
Perhaps  we  can  build  some  guidelines,  we  could  even  make  those 
guidelines,  statutory  or  mandatory.  Such  conferences,  we  had  hoped, 
would  be  held  every  year.  Unfortunately,  for  many  years  they  have 
not  been  held.  We  hope  that  the  Irrigation  Department  will  hold 
these  conferences  every  year  so  that  we  can  have  input  from  you  and 
exchange  of  views  and  differences  which  tend  to  build  up  into  major 
barriers  can  be  solved  just  by  sitting  across  the  table  instead  of 
having  to  make  them  political  issues  and  hold  dhamas  and 
processions  and  make  movements  out  of  it. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  any  such  conference  is  the 
preliminary  work  that  goes  into  it.  And  I  hope  that  before  every  such 
conference,  there  will  be  enough  departmental  interaction  in  the 
preceding  weeks  to  make  the  conferences  substantial  and  see  that 
something  concrete  comes  out  of  each  conference. 

Our  development  process  means,  most  of  all,  the  development  of 
those  communities  in  our  society  who  have  been  left  out  as  the  most 
backward  and  most  depressed.  Our  special  component  plans  for 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  must  be  completed 
especially  when  the  Central  share  of  the  funds  is  available.  It  is  a  pity 
that  it  has  been  lost  because  States  cannot  put  up  complementary 
amounts,  the  matching  amounts  from  their  side.  We  must  consider 
these  as  very  critical  areas  and  work  for  these  sections  of  our  society 
which  are  more  backward  and  less  privileged  than  the  rest,  with  a 
little  more  effort. 

Lastly,  once  again  I  would  say  that  water  is  not  just  something 
which  we  find  flowing  down  the  river  or  under  the  ground.  It  is  very 
much  a  national  resource  and  it  must  be  realised  that  it  must  be  used 
as  such.  It  is  scarce,  it  is  precious,  it  must  be  used  economically.  To 
bring  about  this  economy,  and  make  effective  use  of  it,  we  must  lay 
every  priority  on  the  methods  that  we  are  to  adopt.  I  look  forward  to 
the  outcome  of  this  conference  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
inaugurate  this  conference. 


Helping  Africa  in  Agricultural 

Development 


I  AM  DEEPLY  honoured  by  this  invitation  to  inaugurate  the  Harare 
Agricultural  Show.  This  invitation  is  really  a  tribute  to  the  Indian 
farmer  who,  in  two  decades,  has  transformed  our  economy  from  one 
critically  dependent  on  food  imports  to  one  which  is  self-sufficient  in 
foodgrains  and  even  able,  in  some  small  measure,  to  assist  others  in 
need. 

The  colonial  period  in  India  began  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  devastating  famines  which  wiped  out  a  third 
of  the  population  of  Bengal.  It  ended  with  the  famine  of  1943  which 
claimed  three  million  lives  in  Bengal  alone. 

Agricultural  stagnation  was  both  the  cause  and  consequence  of 
the  oppressive  social  structures  on  which  imperialism  based  itself. 
The  underpinning  of  British  rule  in  India  was  provided  by  the  feudal 
maharajas  and  the  zamindars — or  revenue  farmers.  The  former 
bartered  their  external  sovereignty  for  a  virtually  unfettered  right  to 
do  what  they  willed  with  the  people.  The  latter  guaranteed  the 
Government  fixed  revenues  in  good  times  and  bad,  and  were 
rewarded  in  exchange  with  the  authority  to  squeeze  the  cultivator 
without  let  or  hinderance. 

Thus,  the  India  of  fabled  riches,  which  drew  the  European 
conqueror  across  the  seas,  was  reduced  to  an  India  where  food 
production  at  Independence  in  1 947  was  virtually  the  same  as  it  was 
fifty  years  earlier. 

The  Independence  of  India  marked  not  merely  the  end  of  foreign 
rule  but  also  the  beginning  of  the  economic  and  social  emancipation 
of  all  Indians.  Within  a  year  of  the  departure  of  the  British,  over  six 
hundred  principalities  and  princedoms  were  merged  into  the  Union 
of  India.  Land  reforms  quickly  abolished  the  pernicious  system  of 
revenue  farming,  ceilings  were  imposed,  land  redistributed,  holdings 
consolidated  and  tenancy  rights  assured.  Debts  accumulated  over 
generations  were  commuted.  Extortionist  rates  of  interest  were 
reduced.  Co-operatives  were  formed  for  credit  and  marketing.  An 
infrastructure  was  built  for  the  supply  of  inputs  and  the  training  of 
cultivators.  Pricing  policy  was  designed  to  reward  hard  work  and 
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higher  productivity.  Unlike  in  many  countries,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  squeeze  agriculture  to  find  the  capital  resources  for 
industrialisation.  Indeed  in  addition  to  investing  in  agriculture,  the 
best  of  scientific  talent  and  the  thrust  of  the  R  &  D  effort  was 
directed  at  making  agriculture  more  productive.  After  two  hundred 
years  of  stagnation,  food  production  started  increasing  along  a  rising 
curve.  In  the  first  fifteen  years  of  planned  economic  development, 
foodgrains  output  was  raised  one-and-a-half  times. 

But  the  pressure  of  population,  the  increasing  monetization  of  the 
economy,  and  the  growth  in  incomes  of  the  working  class  pitched 
the  galloping  rise  in  demand  well  over  the  rise  in  supply.  We  were 
left  with  no  alternative  but  to  turn  to  the  affluent. 

The  crisis  of  the  mid-sixties  saw  ships  laden  with  grain  clogging 
the  ports  of  India.  Disaster  was  staved  off.  No  one  died  for  absolute 
want  of  food.  But  we  learnt  the  lesson  that  it  was  not  enough  to  get 
the  agricultural  sector  moving.  It  had  to  be  galvanized  into  a 
quantum  jump  —the  leap  we  called  the  Green  Revolution. 

The  mainspring  of  the  Green  Revolution  was  research, 
technology  and  extension.  A  hybrid  strain  of  wheat  developed  in 
Mexico  was  brought  to  India.  The  Government  moved  in  with  a 
package  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  credit,  warehousing  and 
remunerative  procurement  prices — all  backed  by  thorough  going 
extension  services,  sound  water  management  and  purposeful  soil 
conservation.  In  twenty  years,  there  has  been  a  five-fold  increase  in 
wheat  in  areas  covered  by  the  Green  Revolution.  Yields  are 
comparable  with  the  best  in  the  world.  The  new  prosperity  has 
percolated  to  the  landless  and  the  rural  poor. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  spreading  the  Green  Revolution  to  new 
areas  and  new  crops.  Agricultural  science  has  opened  up  exciting 
new  vistas  for  biotechnology,  tissue  culture,  genetic  engineering. 
Indian  scientists  have  made  a  major  contribution,  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  the  development  of  these  remarkable  new  technologies. 
We  have  invested  $  20  billion  in  irrigation  to  increase  three-fold  the 
irrigated  area  and  taken  electricity  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
villages.  We  now  have  the  potential  to  dramatically  increase  the 
output  of  irrigated  crops  like  rice,  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  also 
dryland  crops  like  coarse  grain,  pulses  and  oilseeds. 

Our  challenge  now  is  to  move  from  food  self-sufficiency  to 
nutritional  adequacy.  There  is  no  more  sure  way  of  wiping  out  the 
curse  of  poverty  than  increased  agricultural  productivity  and  making 
cheap  food  available  to  all.  We  believe  that  goal  is  within  our  grasp. 
It  can  be  accomplished  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  an  interdependent  world,  co-operation  between  nations  can  and 
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must  reinforce  the  domestic  drive  to  development.  One  aspect  of 
such  co-operation  is  that  between  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
other — and,  in  our  view,  more  relevant — type  of  co-operation  is  what  is 
possible  in  agriculture  between  developing  countries  themselves.  We 
place  our  experience  and  expertise  at  the  disposal  of  Africa.  Ours  is 
the  experience  and  expertise  of  an  independent,  non-aligned, 
developing  country  which  chose  the  hard  path  of  self-reliance.  We 
have  had  our  ups  and  downs.  We  have  gazed  with  longing  into  the 
merciless  sky  seeking  the  monsoon  cloud  and  delighted  in  the  first 
downpour  of  welcome  rain.  We  have  known  both  unforeseen 
obstacles  and  the  thrill  of  pushing  past  them.  We  have  faced  serious 
pressures,  from  within  and  without.  Ours  is  not  a  saga  of  unimpeded 
triumph  but  of  trial  and  error,  learning,  adjusting  and  trying  again.  It 
is  our  endeavours  which  we  would  want  to  share  with  you.  The 
remarkable  resilience  shown  by  Zimbabwe  in  bouncing  back  with  a 
record  crop  after  two  successive  years  of  severe  drought  shows  your 
immense  potential. 

The  Harare  Agricultural  Show  is  proof  of  the  grit  and 
determination  of  the  people  of  Africa  to  attain  agricultural 
self-sufficiency.  Your  success  is  assured.  Your  brothers  and  sisters  in 
India  are  with  vou  in  this  task. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  inaugurate  the  Harare  Agricultural 
Show.  We  thank  you  for  offering  us  the  opportunity  of  participating 
in  this  Show.  Our  pavilion  is  probably  the  largest  on  the  theme  of 
agriculture  we  have  mounted  anywhere  outside  India.  We  also  hope 
you  will  enjoy  our  troupes  of  tribal  dancers  who  have  come  to  you 
from  different  parts  of  India. 


Role  of  Public  Accounts  Committees 


It  is  a  pleasure  today  to  be  with  you  at  the  inauguration  of  your 
conference. 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Speaker,  by  the  Chairman,  by  the  Finance  Minister  and  a  few  things 
do  come  to  my  mind.  One  thing  that  strikes  me  immediately  is  that 
the  PACs  are,  by  and  large,  operating  in  a  manner  of  trying  to  catch 
the  crook,  which  is  a  good  thing  but  from  what  you  have  said,  Mr. 
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Chairman,  it  appears  that  you  do  not  seem  to  catch  the  crook  often 
enough.  So,  obviously,  something  is  wrong.  And  that  is  the  point 
that  I  would  like  to  stress.  What  has  happened  over  the  years  is  that 
the  system  has  become  such,  that  it  becomes  increasingly  hard  to 
find  out  what  the  actual  failing  is,  where  the  problem  is. 

You  have  mentioned  project  management,  you  have  mentioned  the 
case  of  eight  kilos  of  gold  in  a  railway  train;  yes,  of  course,  we  must 
catch  the  people.  But  you  must  also  see  why  you  are  not  able  to 
catch  that  first.  Is  the  system  of  handling  gold,  for  example,  by  the 
Railways  and  by  the  State  Bank,  such  that  this  type  of  mishandling 
can  take  place?  And  still  you  find — I  mean  eight  kilos  of  gold  surely  is 
not  a  small  sum  of  money — that  nobody  is  responsible  for  handling 
the  gold  from  point  ‘A’  to  ‘B’  to  ‘C’  to  ‘D’  or  in  various  stages  of 
that  transport  whether  it  is  within  a  bank,  from  bank  to  the  railway 
station,  to  the  warehouse,  where  it  is  held,  to  actually  the  loading  and 
unloading  in  the  warehouse.  I  know  the  system  of  handling  gold  that 
functions  on  the  airline.  And  there  is  no  point  in  that  system  where  it 
can  disappear  and  where  somebody  will  not  be  responsible  for  it  at 
that  stage.  So,  what  is  really  required  is  to  see  why  things  are  going 
wrong.  It  is  not  enough  just  to  catch  the  man.  Yes,  we  must  catch  the 
man  but  if  we  are  going  to  rectify  it  and  the  PAC  is  going  to  be 
effective  in  a  longer-term  perspective,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  root 
to  ensure  that  the  systems  are  not  such  that  wrong  things  can  happen 
or  gold  can  disappear  or  projects  cease  to  function.  It  is  not  just  a 
question  of  disappearing  because  it  is  not  always  that  money 
disappears.  We  start  at  the  wrong  point.  We  start  before  a  project  is 
fully  evaluated.  We  start  on  what  is  basically  a  very  sketchy  report 
and  we  evaluate  the  project  on  that  basis.  We  might  evaluate  a 
particular  project  for  example,  something  like  Rs.  10  crores,  and  for 
10  crores,  we  as  Government  and  perhaps  you  as  Parliament,  if  it 
comes  to  Parliament  for  clearance — well,  it  will  during  the  budget  at 
some  stage  or  another — decide,  ‘Yes,  this  project  is  worth  10  crores 
and  20  crores  or  1,000  crores’.  Then,  after  five  years  you  are 
suddenly  told  that  the  Rs.  10  crores  project  is  now  75  crores  and  the 
1,000  crores  project  is  now  4,000  crores.  Now,  would  you  have 
voted  that  10  crores  project  if  it  were  75  crores  in  the  first  place,  or 
would  we  have  thought  of  better  ways  to  use  that  65  crores?  So,  we 
are  starting  a  project  management  in  a  totally  different  way.  Like 
Vishwanathji  (Union  Finance  Minister)  has  said  the  target  is  to  get  to 
zero-base-budgeting,  which  will  mean  a  lot  of  things;  it  is  very 
easily  said,  but  it  will  mean  that  project  reports  will  have  to  be  very 
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precise  and  detailed,  and  would  have  to  be  time-bound  in  some 
manner. 

We  are  also  trying  to  see  that  the  funding  for  projects  is  the  full 
funding  that  is  required  for  those  projects.  Now,  of  course,  one  of  the 
problems  is  that  we  have  got  too  many  projects  and  not  enough 
funds,  and  there  has  to  be  a  transitory  phase  where  we  adjust  this,  but 
the  target  must  be  so  that  we  are  not  laying  thousands  of 
foundation-stones  just  because  an  election  is  coming  in  Haryana  or 
Bengal,  but  actually  trying  to  get  the  funds  that  are  really  available 
for  that  project  and  tie  those  funds  down,  so  they  are  not  spent.  Now, 
this  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Centre  alone  because  we  allocate 
the  funds,  for,  mostly  the  money  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Governments.  Here,  again,  we  have  seen  that  many  governments  are 
not  serious  as  they  should  be  when  it  comes  to  projects  which  are  for 
building  basic  infrastructure.  It  is  very  convenient  and  easy  to  switch 
funds  over  to  some  sort  of  social  work,  which  is  good  and  is 
required,  but  the  project  has  a  certain  priority,  and  when  we  had  the 
budget,  when  we  had  made  the  Plan,  these  priorities  had  been  taken 
account  of.  And  if  we  find  that  instead  of  a  dam  being  built  or 
something  big,  the  funds  are  being  diverted  for  dhoties  or  for  giving 
something  else  as  a  subsidy  or  other  things,  then  it  is  not  just  a 
question  of  the  responsibility  of  that  particular  State  because  that 
project  is  going  to  affect  not  only  the  State  that  is  responsible  for 
building  it,  but  that  project  has  been  conceived  in  a  total  all-India 
picture,  and  if  we  had  decided  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  dam  in  this 
place  or  a  cement  factory  here  or  a  steel  mill  there,  that  is  in  a  total 
balance  right  across  the  country.  It  is  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  that 
particular  State,  and  if  that  State  diverts  or  delays  or  something 
happens,  then  the  damage  is  not  only  to  that  State,  it  is  to  the  whole 
country.  So,  we  must  keep  in  mind  how  we  can  do  this.  This  will 
only  come  about  if  the  PAC — the  PAC  is  not  just  the  CP  AC,  as  it  is  in 
all  the  States — go  in  very  great  depth  into  why  these  problems  are 
being  posed  and  how  we  can  get  to  the  procedures  that  are  behind 
the  problems  so  that  the  problems  do  not  occur.  I  would  feel  happy  if 
I  were  a  member  of  the  PAC;  if  I  were  to  tackle  the  problem  once,  I 
would  have  rectified  the  system  that  caused  that  problem  and  no 
similar  problem  would  ever  come  to  the  PAC  again.  If  the  same 
problem  keeps  coming  to  the  PAC  or  a  similar  problem  arises,  that 
means  you  have  not  really  gone  to  the  root  of  the  problem  and  the 
problem  se  exists.  You  might  have  caught  the  man  and  punished 
the  man — which  sometimes  you  don’t  manage.  You  tell  me — but  even  if 
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you  do  that  you  stili  have  not  got  to  why  that  was  allowed  to  happen 
in  the  first  instance,  why  the  system  is  such  that  it  happened?  And 
the  system  is  not  just  the  bureaucratic  system,  it  is  a  complete 
mixture  of  Government  and  Parliament — the  political  system,  the 
Government  system,  the  bureaucratic  system — and  if  remedies  have  to 
be  applied,  they  must  be  applied  across  the  board  in  the  whole 
package  as  it  were.  I  hope  that  you  will  spend  more  time  in  getting  to 
the  root  and  I  assure  you  that  we  will  spend  more  time  and  try  to 
catch  those  people  whom  you  are  not  able  to  catch. 

One  other  area  which  you  mentioned  that  you  have  moved  into 
and  that  is  the  anti-poverty  programmes  and  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
have,  because  we  are  spending  vast  sums  of  money  on  anti-poverty 
programmes  and  there  have  been  tremendous  complaints  on  how  the 
money  is  being  spent  and  the  actual  effectiveness  of  the  programme. 
We  have  from  this  January  started  a  new  evaluation  procedure  for 
the  20-Point  Programme.  Perhaps,  those  of  you  who  are  Members  of 
Parliament  have  got  and  seen  a  presentation  that  we  have  done  on 
the  IRDP.  This  is  only  a  beginning;  we  will  be  going  deeper  into  the 
IRDP  and  then  we  will  be  trying  to  broaden  that  into  other  areas  of 
the  20-Point  Programme. 

You  will  notice  that  one  of  the  points,  the  20th  Point  in  the 
20-Point  Programme,  which  we  have  mentioned,  is  ‘a  responsive 
administration’.  That  is  because  we  feel  that  perhaps  the  biggest 
anti-poverty  programme  that  we  can  undertake  is  to  streamline  the 
administration  to  make  it  function  more  efficiently.  That  is  the  root 
of  every  anti-poverty  programme.  We  hope  with  your  help  we  will 
be  able  to  do  it.  We  are  looking  at  it  ourselves,  and  we  will  definitely 
take  into  account  anything  that  you  suggest. 

One  other  aspect  on  the  same  line  that  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  is 
the  attitude  of  the  average  Indian  towards  the  Government.  I  do  not 
mean  the  Government  sitting  in  Delhi,  or  the  Government  in  the 
State  Capitals,  but  the  Government  that  he  faces  in  the  districts, 
whether  it  is  the  B.D.O.  or  a  D.M.  or  whatever  level  that  official  is. 
Too  often,  the  attitude  is  of  ‘them’  and  ‘us’,  ‘they  are  the 
Government’  and  ‘we  are  the  people’,  ‘Government  is  not 
functioning’  or  ‘the  Government  is  lethargic’  or  ‘the  Government  is 
apathetic’.  This  attitude  has  to  be  changed  and  it  must  change  into  an 
attitude  of  ‘this  is  our  Goemment’.  If  there  is  something  wrong,  we 
all  must  be  responsible  for  rectifying  that  problem.  It  is  only  when 
this  sort  of  feeling  comes  into  the  people  and  to  the  officers  who  are 
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a:  the  grassroots  level  that  we  will  really  be  able  to  start  moving 
ahead  more  rapidly  in  our  development  process.  The  consequences 
of  a  mon  effective  administration,  a  better  relationship  between  the 
people  and  me  aamiiustradofi  will  be  much  more  efficiently  run 
programmes  and  policies  and  benefits  flowing  directly  to  the  people; 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  help  us  bring  that  about. 

I  see  you  have  got  27  items  on  your  agenda.  I  hope  that  does  not 
mean  that  you  will  not  have  enough  time  for  each  of  those  items, 
because  what  does  happen  sometimes  in  such  meetings,  which  are 
called  at  very  high  level  in  Delhi  is  that  a  very  superficial  talk  goes 
on,  everybody  goes  home  and  then  we  put  everything  away  for  a 
year.  We  hope  that  you  will  go  into  these  items  in  really  great  detail 
and  come  out  with  specific  suggestions  for  yourselves  and  for  us, 
and  we  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  help  you  in  implementing  these 
suggestions. 

Lastly,  let  me  congratulate  you  once  again  and  say  I  look  forward 
to  co-operating  with  you  in  implementing  the  reports  that  you  bring 
out. 


Small  Industry  Is  Vital  for  Development 


x^OUR  PRESIDENT  HAS  very  very  appropriately  started  off  by 
going  back  to  the  beginning  of  small-scale  and  to  Panditji.  Panditji 
had  said  that  the  sky  is  the  limit  for  small-scale  industries.  We  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  remove  ceilings  so  that  you  can  get  to  the  sky. 
But  still,  your  president  has  pleaded  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
ceilings. 

Small-scale  is  not  just  the  poor  cousin  of  our  industrial 
development.  Small-scale  is  one  of  the  main  legs  of  our  industrial 
development,  and  we  must  see  it  as  such.  If  it  is  to  be  one  of  the 
main  legs  of  our  industrial  development,  then  it  must  be  integrated  in 
a  proper  manner  with  the  medium  and  large-scale  industries;  it 
cannot  remain  isolated  and  stand  on  its  own.'  When  we  talk  about 
linkages  with  the  other  sectors,  and  mutual  complementaries,  then  by 
definition  these  will  change  from  time  to  time  as  new  technologies 
come  in  and  new  methods  and  materials,  new  machines  replace  older 
technologies  and  older  machines  and  older  methods.  Some  things 
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will  become  difficult  to  do  in  the  small-scale,  expensive  or 
inefficient,  while  other  things  will  become  much  more  efficient  in 
the  small-scale;  so,  there  will  be  this  flow  from  one  section  to  the 
other  over  a  longer  time-span,  if  we  look  at  it  over  a  ten-year  or  a 
thirteen-year  period,  and  we  must  build  in  our  system  a  flexibility  to 
be  able  to  cope  with  these  changes  as  they  come.  If  we  are  not  able 
to  cope,  then  the  result  will  be  too  much  dependence  on  protection. 
Protection  you  must  have,  but  too  much  dependence  on  protection  is 
wrong  because  that  then  makes  you  weak  and  it  does  not  give  you 
the  strength  for  a  full  industrial  perspective  that  we  would  like  you  to 
have. 

Another  aspect  of  the  small-scale  is  really  two  more  aspects.  I 
think  they  are  necessary:  one  is  that  the  small-scale  has  to  be  the 
place  where  our  industries  grow.  I  do  not  see  small-scale  industries 
as  remaining  small-scale.  Sorry,  I  must  correct  it.  I  should  say  small- 
scale  industrialists  remaining  small-scale  industrialists  because  then 
we  would  negate  what  we  have  started.  The  small-scale  was  brought 
in  to  break  the  monopoly  of  the  large  houses.  So,  what  I  would  like  to 
see  is  industrialists  coming  into  the  small-scale  to  grow  out  of  the 
small-scale  into  the  medium  and  into  the  large  and  more  and  more 
new  people  coming  into  the  small-scale.  What  I  am  saying  is, 
perhaps  five  years  from  now,  if  we  have  a  meeting  such  as  this  we 
would  like  to  see  lots  of  new  faces.  I  would  like  to  see  most  of  you 
in  much  larger  industries,  not  still  locked  into  the  small-scale. 
Because,  ultimately,  what  is  needed  is  a  very  efficient  industrial 
system  for  our  country  and  no  system  which  is  totally  protected  can 
operate  efficiently  or  can  generate  the  efficiencies  that  are  required. 

The  second  task  for  small-scale,  I  feel,  is  that  of  human  resource 
development,  developing  a  scientific  temper  in  our  people.  Here 
again  the  responsibility  is  very  much  yours,  because,  by  going  out  to 
the  grassroots,  you  are  able  to  enthuse  the  scientific  temper  where  it 
is  most  necessary. 

Coming  back  to  the  first  point,  protection  on  the  one  hand  is  good 
because  without  this  protection,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
develop  the  small-scale  as  we  have.  Small-scale  is  today  one  of  the 
major  legs  on  which  our  industry  stands.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
not  allow  protection  to  be  such  that  it  develops  a  vested  interest  in  an 
inefficient  or  incompetent  industry.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
small-scale  is  inefficient  and  incompetent,  but  in  certain  spheres  it 
does  become  that.  Again,  because  technologies  have  changed,  what 
was  efficient  in  small-scale  20  years  ago  is  not  efficient  any  longer  in 
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small-scale  industries,  and  what  was  impossible  in  small-scale  20 
years  ago,  is  today  perhaps  only  possible  in  the  small-scale  if  it  is  to 
be  efficient  and  economic.  So,  keeping  these  things  in  mind,  we  have 
to  see  that  the  small-scale  grows  with  technology,  grows  in  its 
perspective,  grows  with  sophistication,  grows  in  its  size,  and, 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  in  the  quality  of  its  products  which 
means  that  you  must  be  very  careful  not  just  what  you  produce,  but 
how  you  produce,  because  quality  is  not  something  that  an  inspector 
at  the  end  of  the  line  can  produce.  Quality  is  something  which  comes 
out  of  the  ethos  on  the  work-floor,  out  of  a  certain  involvement  of 
the  worker  with  the  quality  of  the  product,  a  certain  pride  in  the 
worker  in  producing  the  product,  not  just  by  putting  half-a-dozen  or 
two  dozen  or  more  inspectors  on  that  production  line.  That  only 
increases  the  quantity;  it  does  not  improve  the  quality.  Quality  will 
improve  if  every  worker  is  a  quality  inspector  at  heart.  Narayan 
Duttji  (Union  Minister  of  Industry)  has  just  told  me  that  he  is  going 
to  have  a  ‘Quality  Month’  beginning  on  Diwali  day.  I  hope  the  light 
that  you  light  on  the  first  of  November  will  be  a  new  light  for  the 
whole  industry  to  reach  up  to  and  to  try  and  strive  for. 

Like  I  said,  what  we  would  like  to  see  is  rapid  growth  in  the 
industry.  Growth  out  of  the  small-scale  into  the  medium,  so  that  you 
make  way  for  more  people  to  come  into  the  small-scale  and  that  is 
how  our  industry  will  really  generate.  We  would  like  to  see  a  rapid 
turnover  in  your  membership.  Perhaps  many  of  you  could  be 
members  of  the  FICCI  or  the  ASSOCHAM  in  the  next  few  years  and 
make  room  for  the  newcomers  into  the  field.  Our  interest  and  our 
dedication  to  the  small-scale  is  witnessed  in  the  allocation  and  outlay 
in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Plans.  We  have  doubled  the  outlay  in  the 
Seventh  Plan.  This  shows  how  much  we  would  like  to  push 
small-scale  and  help  it  develop. 

Small-scale  in  the  past  has  developed  well.  You  employ  over  a 
crore  of  people.  Your  industrial  production  is  approximately  half  our 
total  industrial  production  and  a  quarter  of  our  total  industrial 
exports.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  this  achievement.  But 
what  really  lies  behind  these  statistics  is  something  which  is  much 
more  important  to  us  and  that  is  what  you  have  done,  not  just  by 
generating  exports,  or  by  becoming  half  our  industrial  production; 
but  what  you  have  done  for  developing  the  human  resources  in  all 
these  various  fields.  Today,  we  have  a  middle  class  of  approximately 
100  million.  Much  of  this,  I  think,  can  be  ascribed  to  the  work  of  the 
small-scale  sector  in  building  this  middle  class,  in  lifting  people 
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above  the  poverty  line  to  a  meaningful  living  standard.  And  again,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  this.  But  here  your  task  today 
becomes  even  more  important  because  we  have  still  not  achieved  the 
scientific  temper  in  our  society  like  Panditji  had  envisaged.  I  do  not 
see  scientific  temper  as  peaks  in  very  high  quality,  science 
institutions  or  institutes  of  technology,  but  scientific  temper  is 
something  which  must  develop  in  the  average  person  and  this  is 
where  you  come  in,  in  a  very  big  way.  You  reach  out  to  millions  of 
our  people  and  if  you  can  help  enthuse  the  scientific  temper,  it  will 
help  you  in  your  quality,  it  will  help  you  in  your  production  and  it 
will  help  the  country  to  take  a  major  leap  forward.  It  is  more 
important  today  because  science  and  technology  are  advancing  much 
faster  than  they  did  35  years  ago,  and  the  gap  that  Panditji  envisaged, 
the  gap  that  he  wanted  to  jump,  is  going  to  be  a  much  harder  task  in 
the  years  to  come.  As  we  go  further  ahead,  we  must  not  allow  that 
gap  to  increase.  And  this  is  where  you  must  take  a  major  initiative  to 
bridge  these  gaps. 

Thus,  your  responsibilities  are  much  larger  than  just  producing. 
Producing  is  important  and,  of  course,  we  will  push  you  very  hard 
and  perhaps  squeeze  you  if  you  do  not,  but  equally  important  is  the 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  country  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  look  at  both  aspects  when  you  look  at  expansion  and  the  growth 
of  our  small-scale  industries. 

Efficiency,  quality,  again  are  the  most  important  aspects  and 
perhaps  the  biggest  problems  with  the  small-scale  industry.  I  was 
given  a  small  demonstration  of  this  as  we  walked  through  the  door. 
Your  president  tried  very  hard  to  pin  this  badge,  but  the  safety  pin 
just  would  not  work.  So  these  are  some  of  the  draw-backs  of  having 
poor  quality.  But  poor  quality  is  not  necessary  in  small-scale.  This  is 
the  important  thing.  Because,  whenever  very  precise  work  is 
required,  small-scale  is  the  only  industry  that  can  really  give  quality, 
and  this  is  what  you  must  try  for.  But  you  must  jump  that  gap,  from 
being  an  industry  which  is  totally  reliant  on  protection  to  an  industry 
which  relies  on  its  own  dexterity  or  on  its  own  strength.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  will  remove  protection  but  under  that  umbrella  you 
must  have  your  own  strength.  Without  that  it  is  going  to  be  difficult 
to  build  small-scale  and  to  have  small-scale  move  into  newer  fields 
which  are  sometimes  much  more  complicated  technologically  but  are 
such  that  they  can  only  be  done  in  the  small-scale  sectors.  Small-scale 
will  get  the  Government’s  concern,  care  and  support.  We  would  like 
your  involvement  in  our  decision-making  process,  your  inputs,  and 
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we  have  already  taken  a  step  in  this  direction  when  we  involved  your 
president  in  the  working  group  which  looks  into  the  measures  that 
we  can  take  to  help  you.  I  am  sure  Narayan  Duttji  will  have  all  the 
details  and  the  responses  to  your  reports  later  today. 

But  the  most  important  aspect  is  that  these  measures  must  be 
converted  into  proper  action,  action  by  us  in  Government  and  the 
responsive  action  by  you  in  industry,  because  it  is  only  when  both  of 
us  will  be  able  to  co-ordinate  and  co-operate  and  work  together  that 
rapid  progress  will  be  possible.  We  have,  in  the  Excise  Department, 
simplified  procedures  and  rendered  assistance  to  you.  I  noticed  that 
there  was  a  mention  of  Inspector  Raj.  We  would  like  to  try  and 
finish  that  raj  off.  But,  here  we  are  hampered  in  some  way.  We 
would  like  to  try  and  smoothen  things  up,  but  much  of  the  controls 
over  the  small  industry,  much  of  the  problems  you  face  from 
inspectors,  is  not  so  much,  I  believe,  from  the  Centre  as  from  the 
State  Governments,  which  really  operate  at  a  much  lower  level  and 
become  much  more  irritating  than  productive.  And  we  will  try  and 
see  how  we  can  involve  the  State  Governments  also  in  this  process 
to  see  that  these  things  are  smoothened  out. 

The  other  major  area  where  we  would  like  to  support  you  and 
where  we  are  taking  steps  is  in  the  small-scale  industries 
development  funds,  in  the  district  industry  centres,  in  giving  priority 
to  self-employment  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  our  major  push  in  the 
ancillary  areas.  But  this,  again,  is  one  of  those  areas  which  require 
tremendous  flexibility  on  your  part  because  ancillaries  are  getting 
more  and  more  sophisticated  and  requiring  more  and  more  quality  in 
the  products  and  if  you  are  not  able  to  rise  to  this,  then  both  of  us  are 
going  to  face  problems.  This  is  one  of  your  major  challenge  areas, 
and  I  am  confident  that  you  will  rise  to  this  challenge  and  deliver  the 
goods  for  the  country  like  you  have  in  the  past. 

Lastly,  once  again  we  must  not  confuse  support  and  protection  for 
mollycoddles,  because  mollycoddling  is  not  going  to  develop  a 
vibrant  industry.  We  would  like  you  to  be  strong,  efficient,  dynamic, 
to  have  strong  links  with  the  rest  of  our  economy,  and  to  have  an 
integrated  approach  to  social  development.  Our  support  to  the 
small-scale  industry  is  not  just  a  support  for  an  industry,  or  a  group 
of  industries,  it  is  support  for  the  total  development  of  a  whole  strata 
of  our  society  and  that  is  why  we  pay  so  much  attention  and  try  to 
help  you  as  much  as  we  can. 

This  convention  will  bring  your  representatives  together  with  our 
Government  representatives  around  a  single  table.  You  have  talked 
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of  converting  a  single  window  into  one  table,  into  one  file.  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  achieve  this  during  this  convention  and  the 
steps  that  will  be  taken  following  this.  Your  president’s  proposals  on 
a  technology  bank,  the  raw  material  bank,  of  mobile  testing  facilities, 
I  think,  are  constructive  and  should  be  looked  into  seriously  to  see 
how  we  can  help  overcome  the  problems  that  you  are  facing. 
Sometimes,  the  Government  is  too  quick  to  see  problems  as 
problems  and  not  as  hurdles  which  you  have  to  jump  over  and  go 
ahead  and  move  faster.  I  hope  the  Industry  Ministry  will  be  very 
positive  in  this  seminar  and  we  will  have  a  new  thrust  in  the 
small-scale  industries  starting  from  here. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much  and  give  thanks  not 
only  on  my  behalf  but  on  behalf  of  the  whole  country  for  what  the 
small-scale  industry  has  done  for  India’s  development.  You  might  be 
small  but  you  must  think  big  and  must  grow  bigger. 


Planning  for  Development — The  Indian 

Experience 


Thank  you  for  your  warm  words  of  welcome.  It  is  a  particular 
pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts  on  economic 
policy  issues  with  this  distinguished  gathering. 

Economic  policy  is  very  much  on  the  top  of  the  political  agenda 
in  most  countries  today,  both  developed  and  developing.  Our 
economic  situations  are  very  different.  In  fact  they  are  not  really 
comparable.  Nevertheless,  governments  everywhere  have  a  common 
preoccupation:  how  to  provide  better  economic  and  social  conditions 
and  wider  opportunities  for  their  people. 

They  have  to  do  this  in  a  world  which  is  becoming  increasingly 
interdependent,  which  adds  some  degree  of  commonality  to 
otherwise  divergent  situations.  Interdependence  is  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  world  economy.  It  provides  opportunity  for  mutually 
beneficial  exchange  and  co-operation.  Economic  events  in  one  part 
of  the  world  affect  other  parts  of  the  world. 

No  country  can  solve  its  economic  problems  without  regard  to 
developments  in  the  world  economy.  Movements  in  world  trade. 
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international  exchange  rates  and  international  financial  markets,  all 
have  powerful  effects  on  our  domestic  economies,  whether  rich  or 
poor.  These  are  beyond  our  individual  control.  Our  collective  ability 
to  regulate  them  to  our  mutual  benefit  is  demonstrably  inadequate. 

Economic  policy  in  an  interdependent  world  must  therefore  be 
seen  in  at  least  two  dimensions.  First,  there  is  what  each  of  us  does 
with  domestic  economic  policy  at  home.  This  is  naturally  the 
challenge  that  preoccupies  each  one  of  us  at  any  time.  Collectively, 
however,  it  is  for  us  to  consider  what  we  can  all  do  together  to  create 
a  better  functioning  world  economy,  with  greater  economic  justice 
for  all  nations.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  of  how  we  in  India 
view  both  these  issues.  From  the  early  days  of  our  Independence,  our 
domestic  economic  policy  was  fashioned  as  the  economic 
counterpart  of  political  independence.  We  had  inherited  a  weak  and 
stagnant  colonial  economy.  We  wanted  to  build  a  modern  India, 
strong,  dynamic,  self-reliant,  dealing  with  the  world  on  equal  terms. 
And  we  wanted  to  build  it  on  democratic  foundations. 

It  was  with  this  vision  that  India  embarked  on  her  development 
odyssey  with  the  First  FiveYear  Plan  in  the  early  fifties.  We  are  now 
in  the  middle  of  the  Seventh  Plan.  In  these  three-and-a-half  decades 
there  has  been  a  sea-change  in  India’s  economic  conditions  and 
prospects. 

Perhaps  our  most  important  achievement  is  the  transformation  we 
have  brought  about  in  Indian  agriculture.  In  the  early  years  of  our 
Independence,  we  had  to  import  large  quantities  of  grain  on 
concessional  terms  from  many  countries  including  Australia. 
Successive  Five-Year  Plans  contributed  to  a  strategy  which  has  slowly 
but  visibly  changed  our  agriculture  from  what  was  a  stagnant, 
low-productivity  sector  to  one  that  is  a  dynamic  sector  which  is  a 
major  source  of  strength  to  our  economy  today.  This  change  is  the 
result  of  sustained  efforts  made  by  the  Government  in  land  reforms, 
expanding  irrigation,  providing  access  to  high-yielding  varieties  of 
seeds,  supplying  other  inputs,  building  a  network  of  support 
institutions  for  extension,  marketing,  credit  and  procurement  at 
remunerative  prices.  Equally  important  was  the  enthusiastic  response 
of  millions  of  Indian  farmers,  belying  earlier  pessimistic  predictions 
that  they  would  be  slow  to  respond  to  modernising  influences.  In 
region  after  region,  Indian  farmers  have  shown  that  given  the  right 
conditions,  they  are  fully  competent  and  indeed  eager  to  absorb  and 
implement  modern  cultivation  practices  which  bring  substantial 
increases  in  productivity. 
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The  results  are  evident  in  India  today.  Our  agriculture  is  much 
less  vulnerable  to  the  vagaries  of  the  weather.  We  no  longer  have  the 
recurring  food  shortages  of  the  past.  In  spite  of  a  succession  of 
unfavourable  monsoons,  we  now  have  a  situation  of  food 
self-sufficiency.  In  fact  there  is  an  emerging  prospect  of  potential 
exports,  but  at  home  we  must  increase  our  levels  of  consumption. 

Rising  incomes  in  the  countryside,  combined  with  special 
programmes  aimed  at  helping  the  weaker  sections,  have  contributed 
to  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  living  in  the  villages. 
In  39  years  of  Independence,  we  have  increased  life  expectancy  by 
30  years,  or  nearly  one  year  of  life  for  every  sixteen  months  of 
Independence.  The  growth  of  rural  incomes  has  also  begun  to 
provide  a  growing  market  for  Indian  industry.  Our  planners  rightly 
saw  that  the  prime  weakness  of  the  Indian  economy  was  inadequate 
industrial  development.  They  assigned  a  major  place  to  industry  in 
the  war  against  poverty.  We  have  made  substantial  progress  towards 
building  a  modern  industrial  economy.  At  the  time  of  Independence, 
our  industrial  sector  produced  only  a  limited  range  of  goods.  Today 
its  product  range  spans  a  wide  spectrum  from  simple  consumer 
goods  to  sophisticated  machinery,  in  many  cases  embodying  high 
levels  of  technology.  We  have  developed  a  capability  for  indigenous 
R  and  D  with  a  broad  supporting  base  of  scientific  and  research 
institutions.  We  have  a  large  pool  of  skilled  manpower, 
managerial,technical  and  on  the  shop-floor.  We  have  also  seen  a 
tremendous  development  of  entrepreneurial  talent  in  the  country. 
India’s  industrial  sector  today  has  attained  a  degree  of  strength  and 
maturity,  which  is  a  precondition  of  rapid  industrial  growth. 

An  aspect  of  our  strategy  of  which  we  are  particularly  proud  is 
that  our  development  has  been  achieved  almost  entirely  through  our 
own  efforts.  The  rate  of  savings  has  been  raised  from  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  GNP  in  1950  to  well  above  20  per  cent — no  small 
achievement  in  a  low-income  economy.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the 
investment  in  the  economy  has  been  financed  by  domestically 
mobilised  resources.  External  financing  accounts  for  only  about  10 
per  cent  of  our  total  investment,  and  concessional  assistance  is  only 
about  half  of  this  amount.  India  has  always  welcomed  external 
assistance  from  our  friends  in  support  of  our  development  effort  and 
this  assistance  has  been  put  to  very  effective  use.  But  our  reliance 
upon  external  assistance  has  been  very  small,  compared  with  that  of 
other  developing  countries. 

The  first  half  of  this  decade  has  been  a  troubled  time  for  the  world 
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economy.  Most  countries,  both  developed  and  developing,  have  seen 
a  prolonged  interruption  in  the  pace  of  progress.  Many  developing 
countries  have  suffered  serious  setbacks.  Their  per  capita  income  and 
consumption  levels  have  declined  considerably  in  real  terms.  Several 
of  them  have  experienced  a  collapse  in  external  payments.  It  is  a 
matter  of  satisfaction  that  India  has  performed  relatively  well  during 
this  difficult  time.  The  Sixth  Plan  covering  the  period  1980  to  1985, 
saw  the  Indian  economy  achieve  all  its  major  targets.  The  GNP  grew 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  over  5  per  cent.  Foodgrains  production 
reached  a  record  of  over  150  million  tonnes.  The  balance  of 
payments  remained  under  effective  control.  The  rate  of  inflation  was 
brought  down  to  an  average  of  about  6  per  cent  in  the  past  five  years. 

Our  strategy  for  agricultural  development  has  worked  well  in  the 
past  and  has  tremendous  potential  for  the  future.  We  will  continue 
with  this  strategy.  The  Green  Revolution  must  be  spread  to  areas 
which  have  not  yet  benefited  from  it,  including  areas  dependent  on 
dry-land  agriculture.  We  need  to  pay  more  attention  to  achieving  a 
better  crop-mix,  increasing  sugarcane,  pulses  and  oilseeds 
production.  Looking  beyond  crop  production  we  need  to  develop  the 
processed  food  industry  which  has  a  great  potential  and  provides  the 
basis  for  long-term  agricultural  diversification  and  rural  employment 
generation. 

We  have  developed  an  impressive  industrial  base.  This  base  was 
created  through  a  process  of  conscious  direction  of  investment  by  the 
State  in  desired  channels  and  a  system  of  controls  and  regulations. 
This  system  was  necessary  at  the  time,  and  has  achieved  its  objective 
of  developing  a  broad  industrial  base,  with  wider  regional  dispersion 
and  a  substantial  public  sector.  In  the  process  some  problems  have 
also  arisen.  Very  often,  controls  have  proliferated  into  excessively 
directed  regulations  which  are  dilatory  and  inefficient.  Parts  of 
industry  have  received  too  much  protection  from  competition 
leading  to  high  costs  of  production.  Some  industries  are  locked  into 
technologies  that  are  not  the  most  efficient. 

We  have  to  solve  these  problems.  Indian  industry  is  at  a 
watershed.  It  must  be  made  internationally  competitive.  Our  costs  of 
production  must  be  brought  down.  Quality  must  be  improved. 
Technology  must  be  upgraded. 

A  number  of  initiatives  have  been  taken.  We  have  introduced  a 
greater  measure  of  competition  in  the  system  to  put  pressure  on 
producers  to  reduce  costs.  Licensing  regulations  which  restricted 
investment  and  expansion  in  several  fields  have  been  liberalised. 
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Industry  is  being  encouraged  to  modernise  and  upgrade  quality 
through  better  technology,  indigenous  and  imported.  I  am  confident 
that  these  initiatives  will  reduce  costs  and  improve  competitiveness. 

Rapid  industrialisation  will  make  heavy  demands  upon  the 
transport,  energy  and  communications  infrastructure.  This  is  another 
area  of  high  priority  in  our  Seventh  Plan.  Large  investments  are 
being  made  in  sectors  such  as  oil,  coal,  power,  railways  and 
telecommunications.  Most  of  this  investment  is  in  the  public  sector, 
which  has  traditionally  borne  the  burden  of  building  the 
infrastructure  in  India.  However,  we  have  also  allowed  a  large  role 
for  the  private  sector  in  many  of  these  areas. 

These  ambitious  investment  plans  will  require  the  mobilisation  of 
additional  resources.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  most  of  our  investment 
has  been  financed  through  our  own  effort.  This  will  continue  to  be 
the  case.  To  this  end  we  have  undertaken  major  fiscal  reforms  aimed 
at  stimulating  and  channelling  private  savings  into  productive 
investment.  Rates  of  personal  taxation  have  been  reduced  and 
restructured  to  encourage  greater  compliance  with  tax  laws  and  to 
promote  savings  and  investment.  This  experiment  is  succeeding.  Tax 
rates  have  been  lowered  and  tax  revenues  have  increased  shaiply. 
There  has  been  greater  vitality  in  the  domestic  capital  market.  The 
total  amount  of  new  capital  raised  by  industry  in  the  domestic  capital 
market  used  to  be  of  the  order  of  600  million  a  year.  Last  year  the 
figure  exceeded  4.5  billion.  This  year  we  expect  to  raise  about  6 
billion. 

Industrial  modernisation  necessarily  requires  a  larger  volume  of 
imports,  especially  of  capital  goods,  essential  raw  materials  and 
components.  But  this  volume  of  imports  is  sustainable  only  if  we  can 
expand  our  exports  to  pay  for  them,  or  get  external  capital  on 
suitable  terms.  Unfortunately,  the  external  environment  on  both 
counts  is  not  encouraging. 

We  are  making  a  strong  effort  at  increasing  our  exports.  We  are 
promoting  new  products  for  export,  and  improving  our 
competitiveness  in  existing  lines.  But  these  efforts  can  only  succeed 
if  our  trading  partners  keep  their  markets  open.  It  is  disappointing  to 
note  that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Even  here  in  Australia  our 
exports  are  already  affected  by  the  trade  barriers  which  have  been 
raised.  We  must  jointly  explore  ways  of  rectifying  the  balance  of 
trade  which  is  heavily  weighted  against  us. 

The  temptation  to  raise  barriers  against  the  exports  of  developing 
countries  to  protect  uncompetitive  industries  in  developed  countries 
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is  shortsighted  and  must  be  resisted.  And  existing  barriers,  which 
have  been  put  up  in  contravention  of  GATT,  must  be  rolled  back. 
These  are  the  minimal  steps  needed  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
multilateral  trading  system.  We  hope  the  international  community 
has  the  wisdom  and  the  political  commitment  to  take  these  steps  in 
the  GATT  negotiations  which  are  now  under  way. 

Another  feature  of  the  international  economic  environment  which 
is  of  concern  to  India  and  other  developing  countries,  is  the  state  of 
the  international  financial  system,  especially  the  multilateral 
financial  institutions.  Multilateral  financial  flows  have  played  a 
crucial  role  in  the  total  flow  of  finance  to  developing  countries.  The 
need  for  such  finance  has  increased  and  not  diminished  in  the  current 
state  of  the  world  economy.  Most  developing  countries  face  large 
payments  deficits  and  these  are  likely  to  be  prolonged  rather  than 
temporary.  India  has  fared  much  better  than  most  and  has  avoided 
the  debt  trap  which  has  engulfed  many  developing  countries,  but  we 
are  conscious  of  the  problems  and  the  need  to  find  equitable 
solutions.  All  sources  of  finance  have  to  be  expanded,  private  and 
public,  bilateral  and  multilateral. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  weakening  of  the  will  to 
strengthen  multilateral  sources  of  finance.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
trend  be  reversed.  Most  developing  countries  are  going  through  a 
difficult  process  of  adjustment.  If  adequate  finance  is  available,  this 
adjustment  will  blossom  into  a  process  of  steady  growth,  which  will 
give  a  much  needed  impetus  to  the  world  economy  as  a  whole.  If 
thwarted  it  will  interrupt  the  process  of  development  in  many 
countries,  and  will  in  turn  depress  the  developed  economies. 

The  financial  and  technological  dimension  cannot  obscure  the 
essential  human  context  of  development.  The  test  of  development  is 
the  making  of  a  better  individual.  Economic  developrnent  is  but  part 
of  the  larger  endeavour  of  creating  conditions  in  which  the  capacities 
and  the  inner  resources  of  the  individual  can  fully  flower. 

India  is  a  new  republic,  but  an  old  civilisation.  Our  objective  is  to 
enable  our  people  to  have  what  science  and  technology  can  give 
while  preserving  and  cherishing  the  higher  values  of  our  heritage. 


Higher  Productivity  with  Better  Quality 

Let  me  first  wish  all  of  you  the  very  best  for  Deepavali. 
Traditionally,  Deepavali  is  a  time  for  stocktaking,  for  reviewing  one’s 
past  performance  and  for  setting  future  goals  and  objectives.  There 
could  be  no  better  time  to  talk  of  productivity  and  quality  control  in 
our  industry  than  just  before  Deepavali. 

The  need  today  in  Indian  industry  is  to  come  out  of  the 
stagnation  that  it  seems  to  have  got  itself  caught  into.  We  have  seen 
in  the  agricultural  sector  that  India  after  decades  of  stagnation  was 
able  to  break  out  of  that  and  become  self-sufficient  in  foodgrains.  So, 
it  is  not  as  if  India  does  not  have  the  capability.  What  we  need  is  the 
will.  In  agriculture,  we  had  very  little  choice.  If  we  had  not  taken 
bold  decisions  and  if  we  had  not  accepted  the  challenge  of 
producing  more  foodgrains,  we  would  perhaps  have  lost  our 
independence,  as  we  perceive  independence.  Today  the  situation  is 
not  very  different  with  industry.  If  India’s  industry  is  not  going  to  be 
able  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  meet  the  challenge,  we  are  going  to 
be  in  very  great  difficulties,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  independent 
foreign  policy,  if  we  are  to  maintain  India  as  an  independent 
democratic  country. 

During  these  past  forty  years  since  independence,  India  and 
Indian  industry  have  made  tremendous  progress.  Forty  years  ago, 
we  were  not  able  to  make  even  a  simple  thing  like  a  needle.  Today, 
we  are  well  up  in  the  race  of  high  technology — in  fields  such  as 
space,  nuclear  science  and  certain  areas  of  defence  production.  In 
these  we  are  right  up  on  top  with  two  or  three  advanced  nations  in 
the  world.  But  that  is  not  enough  because  the  rest  of  our  industry 
unfortunately  is  not  able  to  cope  with  the  challenges  that  they  face. 

We  have  developed  a  very  strong  public  sector.  It  has  been  the 
key  in  our  development  process.  We  have  used  it  not  just  to  build 
industry,  but  also  as  a  tool  for  development  in  the  more  backward, 
more  distant  areas.  This,  of  course,  has  exacted  a  price,  because  if 
you  push  large  industries  out  into  areas  where  the  infrastructure  is  not 
there,  where  the  manpower  is  not  trained,  then  they  start  with  a 
disadvantage  and  you  pay  a  cost.  But  we  have  accepted  that  cost  as 
part  of  our  development  process.  Today,  we  have  to  make  that 
whole  system  much  more  efficient. 


Speech  while  inaugurating  the  National  Conference  on  ‘Productivity  through  People  in  the 
Age  of  Changing  Technology’,  New  Delhi,  29  October  1986 
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Small-scale  industries  have  contributed  very  much  more  than 
what  would  have  been  their  normal  share.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
employment  and  half  of  the  value  added  are  in  the  small-scale  sector. 
One  third  of  our  exports  are  from  the  small-scale  sector.  I  was  told 
some  days  ago  that  the  30  largest  industries  contribute  only  Rs.  30 
crores  to  our  exports.  The  rest  comes  from  the  middle  and  the 
small-scale  sector.  Surely,  something  is  wrong  here. 

We  have  accomplished  industrial  development  mainly  on  our 
own.  Ninety-three  per  cent  of  our  development  has  been  our  own 
investment.  Only  seven  per  cent  has  been  borrowed.  The  design 
which  we  have  built  is  our  own.  It  is  not  a  communist  pattern.  It  is 
not  a  capitalist  pattern.  It  is  what  we  have  thought  is  best  for  India.  It 
is  an  Indian  pattern.  And  we  have  to  develop  this  further  according 
to  our  genius  and  our  own  realities. 

A  very  sizeable  section  has  developed  indigenous  technology  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  translate  this  into  efficient  production.  We 
have  imported  technology.  We  have  not  been  able,  in  most  cases,  to 
upgrade  it  and  build  on  what  we  have  imported.  We  have  just  carried 
on  with  the  package  that  we  bought  out.  We  have  to  change  this 
attitude. 

During  these  39  or  40  years  of  Independence  our  economy  has 
matured.  It  is  self-reliant  and  broadbased.  It  is  sound  in  its 
foundations.  But  it  does  not  have  the  dynamism  that  is  required  to 
take  it  into  the  next  phase  of  its  development.  We  have  the  challenge 
of  removing  abject  poverty  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  India  is 
already  emerging  as  a  major  agricultural  nation.  We  have  to  make 
India  into  a  major  industrial  nation  as  well.  This  cannot  come  about 
by  talk.  What  it  requires  is  hard  work,  clear-cut  goals,  the  right 
emphasis  on  modalities,  the  right  concentration  on  developing  our 
people,  the  involvement  of  all  sections  in  the  production  chain. 

Our  objective  must  be  higher  productivity  with  better  quality  and 
much  more  efficient  use  of  everything — from  manpower  to  energy  to 
material.  Productivity  must  become  the  national  attitude  towards 
work.  The  inputs  for  the  productive  process  must  be  developed  in 
every  part  of  our  society,  not  just  in  our  industry,  because  industry  is 
only  one  aspect  of  society  and  unless  the  ethos  develops  right  across 
society,  industry  on  its  own  may  not  be  able  to  get  up  and  get  going. 
And  if  we  talk  of  industry,  it  must  start  at  the  top.  It  must  start  in  the 
board-rooms;  in  the  type  of  thinking  that  takes  place  in  the 
board-rooms.  For  too  long,  our  industries  have  operated  in  a  very 
protected  atmosphere,  with  a  feudal  creed  of  buying  cheap  and 
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selling  expensive,  taking  short-cuts  to  make  bigger  profits,  cheating 
the  customer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  revenue  collector  on  the  other, 
producing  substandard  goods,  careless,  irresponsible,  not  really 
bothered  about  what  it  is  doing  but  only  working  to  make  a  quick 
buck.  This  cannot  continue.  It  is  not  only  the  cost  of  production  or 
the  efficiency  of  production  that  is  affected.  Every  time  we  are 
inefficient,  the  whole  country  pays  for  it  in  the  form  of  a  cut  in  some 
other  developmental  programme.  If  a  generator  from  BHEL  for  a 
power-plant  costs  one-and-a-half  times  or  double  of  what  an 
imported  generator  costs,  then  that  cost  goes  into  the  electricity,  it 
goes  into  the  industry  which  buys  that  electricity,  and  it  goes  right 
down  the  line.  Ultimately,  it  is  our  poorest  person  who  bears  the 
brunt  of  that  extra  cost.  It  is  the  same,  whether  it  is  a  generator  from 
BHEL  or  it  is  copperwire  from  somewhere.  Ultimately,  when  you 
analyse  the  picture,  the  buck  stops  at  the  poorest  person.  He  pays  for 
it  either  in  terms  of  the  Government  cutting  his  programmes,  because 
the  Government  has  to  put  the  money  into  other  areas  which  are  not 
that  necessary,  or  in  the  quality  of  the  product  that  he  buys  directly. 
A  poor  country  cannot  afford  to  carry  on  billing  the  poorest  people 
for  its  inefficiency  and  call  itself  socialist.  I  think  this  is  ridiculous. 

The  second  responsibility  surely  must  go  to  labour.  Our  labour  is 
perhaps  among  the  most  inefficient  in  the  world.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  where  we  rank  but  it  is  certainly  not  near  the  top.  It  is  not 
that  our  labour  is  poorly  paid,  it  is  very  well  paid.  Sometimes  it  is 
too  well  protected.  We  have  adopted  almost  all  the  suggestions  made 
by  ILO,  and  the  result  has  been  that  labour  seems  to  have  lost 
interest  in  the  production  process.  Today  what  is  important  to 
organised  labour  in  India,  because  unorganised  labour  is  not  in  good 
shape,  is  only  how  they  can  keep  their  jobs  and  how  they  can  get 
more  pay. 

I  was  told  by  an  industrialist  from  Bombay  the  other  day  that  the 
lowest  paid  employee,  an  unskilled  person  in  his  industry,  is  paid  Rs. 
2,300  a  month.  The  demand  is  to  double  the  salary,  reduce  the 
working  days  by  100  days  a  year  so  that  25  per  cent  more  people  can 
be  employed,  and  it  goes  on  like  this.  The  result  is  that  he  is  going  to 
shut  down  his  factory  in  Bombay  and  move  out  into  the  district 
where  such  demands  do  not  arise. 

We  have  seen  what  happened  in  Bengal.  The  last  ten  years  have 
seen  a  systematic  shutting  down  of  factories  in  Bengal,  and  now  they 
are  realising  that  such  demands  do  not  lead  to  the  development  and 
uplift  of  the  worker.  They  only  lead  to  the  detriment  of  the  worker. 
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The  unions  must  be  more  responsible.  They  must  work  for  the  rights 
of  the  workers.  The  rights  of  the  worker  must  be  linked  with  his 
increased  productivity,  with  his  increased  efficiency.  If  the  worker  is 
to  get  double  the  salary — I  personally  feel  that  the  salaries  are  often 
much  too  low,  they  should  get  three  times  or  four  times  the 
salary — his  output  must  be  much  more  than  the  increase  in  salary. 
Otherwise  it  is  going  to  be  a  losing  concern  and  we  just  cannot  run  it. 
A  few  industries  can  go  sick,  but  ultimately  the  buck  will  have  to 
stop  somewhere,  and  we  cannot  allow  all  industries  to  go  sick. 

We  have  to  look  at  sick  industries  in  India.  What  we  are  seeing  is 
that  in  the  name  of  socialism — against  a  highly  abused  word — we 
protect  inefficient  factories.  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  country  if  we 
pour,  I  do  not  know,  Rs.  30  crores  in  a  particular  firm  or  Rs.  50 
crores  or  a  100  crores  a  year,  into  giving  a  thousand  people  jobs?  Or 
is  it  better  to  take  that  money  and  invest  it  in  a  place  where  it  may 
give  much  more  than  a  thousand  people  jobs,  and  give  more  than  a 
thousand  jobs  efficiently,  which  will  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
nation,  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  nation?  Are  we  going  to  carry 
on  subsidising  small  groups  of  workers  because  it  is  politically 
inconvenient  to  shut  down  a  particular  factory?  I  think  some  very 
hard  decisions  will  be  called  for,  and  if  we  are  not  willing  to  take 
those  decisions,  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  our  industry  to 
come  out  of  this  high-cost  inefficiency  spiral  that  they  have  got 
themselves  into. 

Industry  must  realise  that  the  answer  is  not  in  bleeding  a  company 
dry  and  then  handing  it  over  to  the  Government  as  a  sick  unit  saying 
‘Thank  you  very  much,  here  it  is  and  you  look  after  it  now’.  We  are  not 
going  to  do  that  any  more.  We  have  taken  a  very  clear  decision:  we 
are  not  going  to  take  over  any  more  sick  industries.  Those  that  are 
already  in  the  pipe-line,  we  are  evaluating  how  entangled  we  are;  if 
we  are  too  entangled,  well,  we  have  to  take  them  over,  but  if  we  are 
not  that  entangled,  we  will  try  and  disentangle  ourselves  and  find 
solutions. 

But  we  have  seen  that  when  the  chips  are  really  down,  the  labour 
has  co-operated,  and  it  really  is  perhaps  a  question  of  presentation,  a 
question  of  getting  them  involved,  or  really  telling  them  what  the 
alternatives  are.  Of  course,  it  may  not  work  with  every  section  of 
labour.  There  will  be  some  who  will  be  very  shortsighted  and 
perhaps  even  mischievous,  but  by  and  large,  the  worker,  if  he  is 
explained  the  problem,  will  react  positively.  That  again  brings  me 
back  to  the  management.  The  ultimate  responsibility  must  be  that  of 
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the  management  by  definition,  because  it  is  for  the  management  to 
carry  the  labour,  to  carry  other  employees  with  them  and  make  the 
industry  efficient. 

One  aspect  of  our  buying  technology  is  that  of  going  beyond  just 
buying  the  know-how,  but  perhaps  also  trying  to  get  the  know-why 
and  then  going  deeper  and  developing  the  know-how  that  we  have 
bought  out.  We  have  not  just  to  look  out  for  improvements  in 
technology  across  the  world.  That  we  perhaps  already  do  to  some 
degree.  But  we  have  to  change  over  into  pushing  for  new 
technological  development  on  our  own  demand  which  we  are  not 
doing  yet.  If  we  are,  it  is  in  very  few  areas  and  most  of  those  areas 
are  really  Government-related  or  high-technology  defence-related, 
where  we  are  pushing  very  hard.  But,  by  and  large,  the  demand  does 
not  come  from  industry  to  develop  or  improve  a  particular  product. 
A  change  must  come  about  in  our  basic  attitude.  It  is  not  good 
enough  to  look  into  magazines  and  see  what  the  Americans  are 
doing,  what  the  Japanese  are  doing,  what  the  Germans  are  doing  or 
the  British  are  doing.  We  must  decide  what  our  problems  are  and 
push  our  own  people  to  overcome  those  problems.  It  is  when  this 
change  in  thinking  takes  place  in  our  industry  that  we  shall  really 
change  from  an  industry  which  buys  technology,  or  copies 
technology,  to  an  industry  which  innovates  and  generates  its  own 
technology  and  generates  its  own  development.  Our  country  is  today 
in  a  position  where  we  can  do  it.  We  must  make  this  turn-around 
come  about. 

Perhaps  the  main  thrust  for  quality,  for  efficiency,  has  to  come 
from  Government.  It  is  possible  only  when  Government  starts, 
because  Government  today  in  India  is  one  of  the  biggest  buyers,  also 
the  biggest  producer.  So  the  corner-stone  is  the  Government.  The 
Government  must  demand  better  quality  in  the  products  that  it  buys, 
in  the  products  that  it  makes.  Perhaps  one  of  the  problems  has  been 
that  of  always  buying  the  lowest  tender.  I  am  all  for  getting  the  best 
price,  but  the  lowest  tender  is  only  meaningful  if  the  specifications 
are  really  good.  If  the  specifications  are  not  absolutely  correct  to  the 
dot,  or  if  there  is  some  ambiguity,  then  the  lowest  tender  means 
shoddy,  it  means  cheap,  it  means  bad.  In  the  last  two  years  I  have 
seen  that  Government  is  not  capable  of  putting  down  good 
specifications.  We  are  not  able  to  lay  down  precisely  what  we  want: 
perhaps  we  do  not  take  enough  time  over  it;  whatever  the  reason,  we 
do  not  do  it.  So,  we  really  have  to  look  at  this  business  of  the  lowest 
tender,  of  specifications,  and  how  we  can  get  over  this. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  just  throw  the  system  out  of  the 
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window,  and  go  into  a  system,  which  will  be  highly  controversial,  of 
buying  things  which  are  more  expensive  but  quality  is  something 
which  must  be  included  in  assessment,  in  the  evaluation  of  a  product. 
Specifications  must  be  very  precise,  which  of  course  means  that 
much  more  homework  has  to  be  done  before  we  actually  go  into 
ordering  something.  We  need  to  see  that  the  responsibility  for 
specifications  is  clearly  fixed  and  we  do  not  allow  any  deviations  or 
variations. 

Perhaps  more  important  is  for  our  people  to  be  much  better 
educated  in  the  particular  work  that  they  are  doing.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  specifications  do  not  come  out  properly  is  that  they  do 
not  really  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  We  have  had  a  case  we 
struggled  with  for  almost  eight  or  nine  months  from  my  office  to  get 
through.  Luckily  it  has  got  through.  A  company  was  trying  to  export 
software,  and  it  took  us  eight  months  to  convince  the  customs  that 
something  was  actually  going  out.  In  these  sorts  of  areas  where  new 
developments  are  taking  place  and  officers  are  not  able  to  keep  up 
with  development,  we  must  improve  the  level  of  knowledge  in  the 
more  specialised  areas  of  Government. 

What  India  needs  today  is  not  just  a  gradual  growth  in  technology 
and  upgradation  of  technology.  We  are  now  ready  to  take  a  jump.  If 
we  go  through  the  full  process  at  each  step,  we  will  only  fall  behind, 
we  will  never  be  able  to  catch  up,  we  will  also  go  through  all  the 
negative  aspects  that  the  developed  countries  have  already  gone.  We 
can  see  that  today,  and  our  attempt  should  be  to  jump  from  our 
present  position  to  perhaps  what  we  would  anticipate  would  be  the 
situation  in  five  or  ten  years  from  now,  and  to  do  that  we  must 
educate  our  people  in  the  right  way.  We  have  to  first  evaluate  the 
technologies  which  are  useful  to  us;  it  is  not  just  good  enough  to  get 
something  just  because  it  is  new  or  just  because  it  is  fancy  or  just 
because  it  sounds  good  or  it  feels  good.  It  must  relate  to  our 
development  process,  it  must  relate  to  our  people. 

To  me,  the  difference  between  the  developed  and  the  developing 
is  the  level  of  technology  that  we  use  in  our  daily  lives.  It  is  a  very 
crude  definition.  And  if  India  is  to  develop  faster,  we  must  raise  the 
level  of  technology  that  is  used  in  the  everyday  life  of  our  people. 
Many  times  I  am  asked,  specially  when  I  am  abroad:  ‘Why  do  you 
talk  so  much  of  technology?  India  is  so  poor,  you  have  so  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  uneducated  people.  Who  is  going  to  use  this 
technology?’  Unfortunately,  people  do  not  realise  that  technology, 
the  highest  technology,  the  most  front  line  technology,  is  good  for  us 
only  if  used  in  such  a  manner  that  our  average  person  can  use  it.  A 
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very  good  example  is  our  high-technology  wheat  seed  or  rice  seed.  It 
is  frontline-tissue  culture,  genetic  engineering.  Perhaps  nothing  is 
more  advanced  than  that.  But  it  is  used  by  a  farmer  who  does  not 
have  to  do  any  tissue-culture,  he  does  not  have  to  do  the  genetic 
engineering.  But  that  technology  is  brought  to  him.  We  have  seen  in 
our  co-operative  dairies,  very  high  technology  again  being  used,  in 
the  upgradation  of  the  cattlestock,  in  the  control  of  the  flow  of  milk, 
in  making  cattle-feed  cheaper,  from  very  sophisticated  large 
computers  to  again  embryo -transfers.  So,  these  are  again  very  high 
technology  areas,  but  in  a  manner  that  is  useful  and  can  be  used  by 
the  average  Indian  in  the  villages. 

We  are  trying  to  buy  perhaps  the  most  sophisticated  computer  that 
is  available  today.  We  want  it  for  studying  the  monsoon,  so  we  can 
tell  our  farmer  better  when  to  plant  and  what  the  rainfall  is  likely  to 
be,  more  accurately.  So  it  is  again  very  high  technology  but  in  a  form 
that  can  be  taken  to  the  simplest  person  to  improve  his  life. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  middle  technology  should  not  be 
there.  If  we  have  hundreds  of  millions  of  uneducated  and  illiterate 
people,  we  have  also  hundreds  of  millions  of  highly  qualified  and 
educated  people.  I  was  asked  while  I  was  in  Australia,  “You  have — I 
forget  what  percentage  they  said — only  so  many  per  cent  of  people 
who  are  educated;  while  you  talk  of  high  technology  who  is  going  to 
use  all  this?”  I  asked  them  to  multiply  that  percentage  by  780 
million,  and  then  reminded  them  that  the  whole  of  Australia  was 
only  two  per  cent  of  India’s  population.  So,  when  we  talk  of  the 
available  human  resource  to  use  new  technology,  India  has  a 
tremendous  resource  that  is  available. 

We  are  also  now  looking  at  how  to  improve  the  people’s 
knowledge  and  training.  If  India  is  to  jump  from  where  we  are  today 
to  where  the  advanced  nations  are  today,  then  our  people  must  be 
educated  and  trained  in  a  proper  manner.  We  have  already  taken  up 
this  exercise  in  our  new  Ministry  of  Human  Resource  Development 
with  the  New  Education  Policy  and  we  feel  that  in  the  coming  years 
there  will  be  a  very  definite  change  in  the  training  level  of  our 
people.  We  have  seen  how  the  countries  in  Asia  have  developed. 
Everybody  remembers  what  the  Japanese  goods  were  like  in  the 
fifties  and  we  all  know  what  they  are  like  today.  So,  it  is  not  that  it 
cannot  be  done,  whether  we  look  at  Korea,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  they  have  all  made  that  switch-over.  The  difference  is  that 
India  is  many  more  times  their  size.  So,  the  task  is  going  to  be  much 
more  complicated,  much  harder  to  do.  But  India  has  a  tremendous 
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resilience  and  strength,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  India  will  be  able  to 
face  this  challenge.  One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  this  is  going  to 
be  to  get  our  manufacturing  chain  out  of  this  high-cost  vicious  circle 
that  we  have  got  ourselves  into.  Of  course,  as  usual,  it  starts  with  the 
Government.  We  demand  what  we  call  additional  resource 
mobilisation  and  we  send  the  bill  out  to  various  Ministries,  various 
States.  So  immediately  they  increase  the  price  of  all  the  products  and 
we  get  our  additional  resource  mobilisation  and,  of  course,  we  pay 
for  most  of  it  because  we  buy  most  of  the  products.  So  it  does  not 
really  help  us  that  much,  but  it  looks  very  good  in  the  books.  But 
somehow  we  have  to  get  ourselves  out  of  this  vicious  circle.  We 
have  been  working  at  it  with  some  success,  no  way  near  what  I 
would  be  satisfied  with  or  many  of  our  Ministers  would  be  satisfied 
with.  But  I  think,  for  the  first  time  people  have  realised  the  problem 
and  they  are  looking  at  it  seriously.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  be 
able  to  get  out  of  this. 

Lastly,  if  we  are  to  improve  quality,  every  worker  must  be  proud 
of  his  work,  every  worker  must  be  a  quality-control  checker,  not  just 
a  few  quality  controllers  down  the  production  line.  This  can  only 
come  about  if  we  develop  that  involvement  in  the  work,  if  we  pull 
them  into  the  process,  tell  them  what  the  problems  are  and  involve 
them  in  some  way  in  overcoming  these  problems.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  the  coming  three  days,  you  will  give  us  lots  of  positive  ideas 
that  we  can  follow  up,  from  the  Government,  from  our  industry, 
which  will  help  improve  productivity,  improve  quality  and  bring 
about  a  new  ethos  in  our  industry. 


Trade  Fair — A  Key  Point  in  Our 

Economic  Calendar 


Let  ME  FIRST  welcome  you  to  our  Trade  Fair  because  it  brings 
India  face  to  face  with  the  rest  of  the  world  industrially.  It  shows  our 
capabilities  and  to  us  it  shows  what  is  happening  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  has  become  a  key  point  in  India’s  economic  calendar  and  in 
Delhi’s  civic  calendar. 

India’s  economic  development  has  entered  a  second  phase — the 
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first  phase  was  the  foundation.  Today,  we  are  ready  to  compete  with 
the  world  on  its  own  terms.  It  requires  the  use  of  the  infrastructure 
that  we  built  during  the  first  stage  for  the  real  growth  and 
modernisation  that  we  need  to  carry  out  in  this  second  phase  of  our 
development. 

Five  essential  areas  or  elements  of  our  economic  progress  are 
represented  here.  We  still  need  to  concentrate  and  develop  in  these 
areas.  Our  productivity,  our  quality,  our  technology  upgradation, 
training  of  our  people,  better  management,  marketing  and  a  major 
effort  for  export;  these  are  all  inter-related  and  further  development 
must  be  in  a  co-ordinated  manner. 

The  new  challenge  that  every  nation  faces  today  is  that  in  the  field 
of  electronics — micro-computer,  micro-circuit — not  just  electronics  for 
the  elite  but  electronics  to  help  everyone  in  our  country — electronics 
applied  in  a  manner  that  it  improves  our  efficiency,  our  productivity, 
our  quality.  It  utilises  lower  levels  of  energy  for  the  same  production, 
improves  our  precision  in  workmanship.  We  have  taken  a  number  of 
initiatives  to  boost  our  electronics  industry,  which  are  yielding 
results;  production  has  risen,  quality  has  improved,  and  prices  are 
slowly  declining.  We  are  now  looking  at  a  special  policy  for 
handling  software  and  software  exports.  This  is  an  area  where  India 
has  tremendous  capability  and  potential,  and  we  hope  to  build  on  this 
in  the  coming  years.  There  is  a  vast  potential  for  exports  in  the 
electronics  market  and  I  look  forward  to  our  electronics 
manufacturers  rising  to  this  challenge  and  challenging  the  world  on 
their  terms. 

The  special  theme  this  year  is  jewellery.  India  has  been  famous 
for  its  arts  and  crafts  and  jewellery  for  hundreds  of  years.  Once  more 
we  are  coming  up  to  the  forefront.  Our  gemcutters  have  a  reputation 
across  the  globe.  The  volume  of  our  gem  trade  is  very  large,  but 
again  we  have  to  improve  our  quality  and  our  design,  perhaps 
interaction  with  the  other  countries  will  help  improve  these  areas. 

The  Fair  projects  our  progress  in  agriculture,  rural  technology, 
energy,  in  transport,  and  in  many  other  fields  of  industry.  It  also 
represents  a  major  increase  in  foreign  participation  indicating  the 
interest  that  India  is  arousing  in  other  countries.  We  look  forward  to 
this  increase.  Unfortunately,  our  major  industrialists  have  preferred 
to  stay  away.  Perhaps,  they  are  shy  of  facing  the  competition  with 
their  products.  But  I  congratulate  the  middle-scale  and  the  small 
industrialists  who  are  here  and  have  the  guts  to  face  the  world. 


Better  Management  for  Industrial  Growth 


Let  me  begin  by  welcoming  all  the  Ministers  of  Industry  who 
have  come  from  their  States  to  the  capital. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today,  and  to  inaugurate  this 
important  conference.  The  management  of  industrial  change  is  one 
of  the  foremost  tasks  facing  the  economy  in  the  Seventh  Plan.  It  is  a 
task  that  must  be  given  high  priority,  not  only  at  the  Centre  but  also 
in  the  States. 

Indeed  our  industrial  policy  can  be  effective  only  if  both  the 
Central  Government  and  the  States  work  in  close  co-ordination.  It  is 
almost  like  a  joint  venture  exercise  between  the  Centre  and  the 
States.  This  conference  can  play  a  crucial  role  in  defining  the  nature 
of  this  co-ordination  and  identifying  priorities  for  action  at  the  State 
level. 

We  have  broadened  and  deepened  our  industrial  base  in  almost 
every  way: 

— we  produce  a  wide  range  of  industrial  products,  many  involving 
a  high  level  of  technology; 

— we  have  developed  a  dynamic  public  sector  that  controls  the 
commanding  heights  of  the  national  economy; 

— we  have  a  much  broader  base  of  enterpreneurship  in  the  private 
sector; 

— we  are  proud  of  small-scale  and  medium  sectors; 

— we  have  expanded  the  regional  dispersion  of  industry  through 
conscious  policy  choices; 

— we  have  greatly  improved  the  capabilities  of  Indian  industry  to 
absorb,  adapt  and  develop  technology. 

All  this  has  given  us  a  steady  pace  of  industrial  growth.  There  is 
also  evidence  that  this  pace  has  accelerated  in  the  past  five  years  or 
so.  While  these  achievements  are  commendable,  there  are  also 
deficiencies  to  be  remedied  and  new  challenges  to  be  faced.  Industry 
cannot  function  without  infrastructure,  especially  energy  and 
transport.  Gaps  have  remained  in  this  area  which  need  to  be  tackled 
on  a  priority  basis.  Large  parts  of  our  industry  have  fallen  behind  in 
technology  which  ultimately  means  lower  quality  and  high  costs. 

We  have  always  given  lead  in  the  development  process  to  the 
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world.  We  have  not  at  any  stage  in  our  development  directly  adopted 
specific  systems  from  any  other  country.  We  have  looked  into  all,  we 
have  studied  all  but  we  have  built  our  own  system.  We  have  shown 
the  way,  we  have  given  the  lead  not  only  in  industrialisation  and 
economic  development  but  in  almost  every  other  field  of 
development  for  a  developing  country. 

Today,  unfortunately  there  is  too  much  of  a  tendency  in  India  to 
look  back  for  examples  of  where  we  have  to  go  in  the  future. 
Whenever  a  challenge  appears  today  we  do  not  look  at  the  challenge 
and  try  to  face  the  challenge;  we  try  to  look  back  twenty  years  and 
try  to  find  the  readymade  formula  to  face  that  challenge.  That  is  not 
how  we  will  give  the  lead  in  industrialisation.  Looking  back  for 
readymade  solutions  means,  by  definition,  that  you  are  not  giving  the 
lead.  We  have  to  continue  that  lead,  we  must  be  much  more 
imaginative,  we  must  be  much  more  aggressive,  we  must  have  much 
more  self-confidence  in  ourselves.  If  there  are  challenges,  if  we  are 
able  to  find  our  own  solutions  for  these  challenges,  we  must  have  the 
self-confidence  to  implement  those  solutions  and  not  always  go 
back.  We  do  not  deviate  from  the  ideologies  and  principles  that  were 
laid  down  in  the  past  but  every  challenge  that  we  get  must  be  faced 
by  us;  we  cannot  look  for  a  crutch  in  history.  It  is  our  challenge,  it  is 
for  us  to  give  that  lead.  If  we  look  at  our  future  objectively  in  this 
manner  we  will  find  it  much  easier,  much  quicker  to  overcome  these 
challenges. 

One  of  the  problems  which  immediately  comes  to  us  is  that  of 
controls.  I  think  the  correct  problem  is  not  that  of  controls  but  the 
question  of  controls  versus  controls.  What  has  happened  is  that  we 
have  got  numerous  controls.  But  the  fact  is  we  have  got  no  control 
on  what  is  happening  in  industry.  We  are  doing  absolutely  what  they 
like,  whether  it  is  MRTP  for  the  big  houses  or  some  other  thing.  But 
what  has  MRTP  done?  Has  it  prevented  the  big  houses  from  growing 
bigger!  Has  it,  in  any  way,  given  protection  to  the  middle  and 
small-scale  sector?  All  it  has  in  fact  done  is  that  it  has  protected  the 
large  monopoly  houses  from  anybody  else  entering  their  field.  This 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  it  was  meant  to  do.  If  this  is  what 
controls  are  to  be,  and  we  have  to  lose  control  of  what  we  want  to 
do,  I  think  we  are  going  down  a  totally  wrong  road.  When  we 
thought  of  controls,  it  was  to  guide  the  economy  in  a  certain 
direction. 

We  want  to  guide  industry  in  a  certain  direction.  But,  are  we  able 
to  do  it  with  what  we  have  got  on  the  slate  today?  I  feel  that  we  are 
tremendously  hampered  and  we  need  to  look  at  this  afresh,  not  to 
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throw  it  out  of  the  window  because  that  is  not  the  answer,  but  to  look 
at  it  and  see  whether  we  are  achieving  what  we  set  out  to  achieve. 
Perhaps  in  some  areas  we  would  have  achieved  something,  but  in 
others  we  will  find  shortcomings.  So  we  must  have  the  courage  to 
correct  it. 

Similarly,  one  of  the  banes  of  our  development  is  our  system  of 
lowest  tenders.  Lowest  tenders  are  very  good  and  we  must  go  by  the 
lowest  tenders.  But  the  value  of  a  tender — and  this  is  the  important 
part  and  this  is  the  crux — is  the  precision  with  which  that  first 
document  calling  for  tenders  is  made  out.  If  that  document  is  not 
detailed  enough  then  there  is  no  value  to  a  lowest  tender.  If  the 
parameters  are  not  strict  enough  and  rigid  enough  and  are  not  laid 
down,  then  what  are  we  getting  with  the  lowest  tender?  We  are  going 
to  buy  some  rubbish  and  that  is  what  we  are  in  fact  doing  today.  The 
lowest  tender  today  means  that  we  really  pay  for  it  through  our  nose. 
We  have  to  tighten  up  on  our  tender  specifications,  so  that  we  know 
what  we  want.  I  know  what  comes  to  the  Cabinet,  and  I  guarantee 
that  not  one  application  is  perfect.  We  just  do  not  do  it.  Whether  it 
comes  from  a  State  Government,  from  private  industry  or  from  our 
own  public  sector,  not  one  of  them  is  detailed  enough.  This  means 
tremendous  cost,  tremendous  delay  and  the  result  of  all  this  is  that 
the  industry  on  the  day  it  starts  is  non-viable  and  it  is  a  burden  on  us. 
So,  really  we  have  to  look  at  this  as  well. 

Another  area  which  is  very  important,  and  this  really  requires  a 
political  way  out,  is  that  too  often  we  demand  too  many  things.  The 
result  is  that  we  get  too  little  funding  for  everything,  which  means 
very  long  gestation  period,  very  long  construction  period,  and  again 
the  result  is  non- viability  from  day  one.  This  means  tremendous  cost 
increase,  and  ultimately  who  pays  for  it?  Ultimately,  if  we  look  at  the 
State  and  the  Centre  as  one  entity,  it  is  both  the  State  and  the  Centre 
which  lose  money,  the  people  of  India  lose  money.  So,  let  us  be  a 
little  more  pragmatic,  let  us  not  be  too  greedy  with  foundation- 
stones,  let  us  look  for  a  completion  certificate  and  get  things  going 
and  moving  productively. 

One  more  idea,  I  think,  needs  a  bit  of  consideration  and  this  really 
concerns  the  bureaucracy.  We  have  fallen  into  a  sort  of  sick  slot  of 
development.  About  industrial  development,  we  have  specific  ideas 
of  how  it  has  to  be  done.  If  it  is  agriculture,  it  is  the  same.  We  do  not 
really  consider  it  the  regional  problem.  If  we  have  to  put  up  an 
industry  and  it  is  going  to  be  in  Kashmir,  the  problems  are  totally 
different  from  the  problems  which  it  will  get  in  Rajasthan,  or  it  will 
get  in  Madhya  Pradesh,  or  it  will  get  in  Maharashtra.  The  same  is 
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true  with  everything  else.  But  it  is  time  we  started  looking 
region-wise  also.  The  hills,  whether  it  is  Kashmir  or  Himachal  or 
Uttar  Pradesh,  will  require  one  type  of  industry.  It  will  require  one 
type  of  thinking  which  will  be  totally  different  from  what  Bombay 
will  require.  It  will  be  totally  different  from  what  U.P.  will  require  in 
the  plains,  or  for  that  matter,  what  the  South  or  Rajasthan  and  its 
deserts.  So  we  must  try  and  build  images,  match  them  to  the  region, 
to  the  area.  Otherwise,  we  will  get  a  lot  of  mis-fitting.  Again,  we  will 
ultimately  pay  for  it,  the  people  of  India  will  pay  for  that  mis-match. 

One  area  which  industry  has  not  gone  into  is  food  processing. 
Considering  that  agriculture  is  still  the  mainstay  of  our  economy, 
food  processing  must  be  the  logical  next  step  after  putting  agriculture 
in  its  place  with  the  Green  Revolution.  Otherwise  the  farmers  will  be 
frustrated.  Suddenly  they  will  find  that  rapid  increase  in  their 
economic  growth  is  stalled  and  they  are  not  finding  an  outlet;  they 
will  feel  frustrated  especially  in  the  areas  where  the  farmers  have 
done  well  and  the  areas  where  they  have  got  a  lot  of  surpluses  which 
can  be  picked  up  by  the  processing  industry. 

At  times,  our  licensing  policies  have  contributed  to  the  high  cost 
of  production.  We  have  created  fragmented  capacities,  losing  the 
advantages  of  economic  scales  of  production.  Licensing  policies 
have  also  at  time  protected  domestic  products  not  only  from 
external  competition,  but  also  from  domestic  competition  by  limiting 
the  freedom  of  industry  to  expand  and  invest.  High  cost  of 
production  is  always  at  the  cost  of  the  Indian  consumer.  It  also  hurts 
industry  in  the  long  run  by  limiting  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the 
domestic  market,  and  therefore,  the  scope  for  industrial  expansion.  It 
has  also  limited  our  ability  to  export.  This  in  turn  limits  our  ability  to 
pay  for  the  imports  we  need  if  we  are  to  modernise  our  industry  and 
upgrade  our  technology. 

Industrial  policy  in  the  Seventh  Plan  has  been  designed  to 
overcome  these  difficulties.  We  are  building  on  a  strong  base.  Indian 
industry  has  the  capability  to  respond  to  the  right  incentives  so  that 
industrial  growth  is  accelerated,  quality  is  improved  and 
competitiveness  increased.  Let  me  mention  some  of  the  areas  in 
which  the  Central  Government  has  taken  initiatives: 

— First  and  most  important,  we  have  given  the  highest  priority  to 
reducing  the  infrastructure  gaps  in  the  Seventh  Plan.  Large 
investments  are  planned  in  energy,  especially  power.  Railway 
transport  is  also  viewed  as  a  priority  area.  Telecommunications  is 
another  area  which  is  crucial  for  the  industrial  sector. 
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— We  have  streamlined  industrial  licensing  procedures  to  remove 
unnecessary  hurdles  to  investment.  Policy  has  also  been  liberalised 
to  allow  domestic  producers  to  invest  and  expand  production  more 
freely,  and  also  to  upgrade  their  technology.  This  will  encourage 
investment  in  the  economy  and  increase  the  degree  of  competition 
among  domestic  producers. 

— Special  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  need  to  establish 
capacities  at  economic  scales  of  production.  This  will  help  reduce 
costs  in  future  when  the  new  plants  come  on  stream. 

— Our  public  sector  is  the  keystone  of  our  economic  independence 
and  self-reliance.  We  are  determined  to  strengthen  the  public  sector 
and  to  improve  its  performance.  To  this  end,  it  is  being  given  greater 
autonomy  combined  with  accountability.  Improved  efficiency  of  the 
public  sector  enterprises  will  lead  to  lower  unit  costs,  and  great 
internal  generation  of  resources  for  investment.  The  public  sector  has 
to  lead  in  development  of  modern  technology.  It  can  do  so  only  if  it 
becomes  more  efficient  and  more  innovative. 

— The  indirect  tax  structure  is  being  rationalised.  The  introduction 
of  a  modified  value  added  tax  (MODVAT)  will  help  reduce  the 
cumulative  impact  of  taxation  in  future. 

— We  propose  to  give  a  major  thrust  to  exports.  This  is  critical  for 
the  viability  of  the  balance  of  payment.  To  this  end,  some  important 
tax  incentives  for  exporters  have  already  been  introduced.  We  have 
also  identified  a  list  of  thrust  areas  or  industries  which  have 
favourable  export  prospects.  Special  export  promotion  packages  are 
being  devised  for  these  areas. 

These  are  the  broad  contours  of  the  industrial  policy  which  we 
have  to  implement  in  the  Seventh  Plan.  The  State  Governments  have 
a  crucial  role  to  play  in  the  implementation  of  these  initiatives  on  the 
ground. 

Let  me  mention  some  priority  areas.  Power  is  the  life  blood  of 
industry  .  Nothing  can  be  more  important  for  accelerating  industrial 
growth  than  the  assurance  of  adequate  and  reliable  supplies  of 
power.  The  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  power  sector 
rests  principally  with  State  Governments.  This  is  the  area  where  each 
State  Government  can  make  a  decisive  contribution  to  the  pace  of 
industrialisation  in  the  State.  In  the  long  run,  we  need  to  ensure  rapid 
growth  in  generating  capacity.  State  Governments  must  ensure  that 
all  the  power  projects  in  the  State  sectors  are  fully  funded,  and  that 
project  management  is  improved  to  minimise  slippages. In  the  short 
run,  there  is  enormous  scope  for  improving  the  management  of  the 
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existing  capacity.  The  national  average  for  the  plant  load  factor 
(PLF)  in  thermal  plants  has  increased  to  about  52  per  cent  but  the 
situation  varies  considerably  from  State  to  State.  The  Central  sector 
power  plants  have  a  PLF  in  excess  of  60  per  cent.  Some  States  are 
also  doing  very  well.  But  many  States  have  PLFs  around  30  per  cent. 
For  most  part,  the  reason  for  this  performance  is  poor  management 
by  the  State  Electricity  Boards  (SEBs).  Management  of  the  SEBs  must 
be  throughly  revamped  as  a  matter  of  urgency.  There  may  be 
technical  problems  also  which  prevent  the  achievement  of  higher 
plant  load  efficiency.  These  can  be  overcome  through  co-operative 
action  between  SEBs  and  Central  Government  including  the 
equipment  producers  such  as  BHEL. 

Liberalised  licensing  procedures  adopted  by  the  Central 
Government  have  led  to  a  substantial  increase  in  the  issue  of  Letters 
of  Intent.  But  this  is  only  a  first  step  in  establishing  new  cpacity  on 
the  ground.  Letters  of  Intent  must  also  be  converted  into  industrial 
licences,  and  this  process  suffers  from  many  procedural  delays 
because  of  various  permissions  required  at  the  State  level.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  streamlining  of  procedures  at  the  Centre  has  not  been 
matched  by  corresponding  action  at  the  State  level.  I  would 
recommened  for  your  consideration  that  each  State  should  establish  a 
regular  monitoring  system  to  keep  track  of  the  implementation  of 
Letters  of  Intent.  This  would  help  to  identify,  and  perhaps  also  to 
remove  unnecessary  hurdles  in  the  way  of  implementation  of 
investment  projects. 

Dispersal  of  industry  is  an  important  national  objective.  It  serves 
simultaneously  to  avoid  concentration  in  already  overcrowded 
metropolitan  areas,  and  also  to  spread  the  benefits  of  industrialisation 
more  evenly  to  backward  areas.  The  Central  Government  keeps  this 
objective  in  mind  in  determining  the  location  of  licensed  industries, 
and  a  conscious  effort  is  made  to  direct  new  licences  towards 
backward  areas.  Fiscal  incentives  also  exist  for  investment  in  such 
areas.  But  this  policy  will  produce  a  viable  pattern  of  dispersion  only 
if  State  Governments  ensure  the  creation  of  minimum  necessary 
infrastructure  facilities  in  such  areas.  Infrastructure  development  is 
expensive  and  this  raises  the  issue  of  whether  industrial  dispersion  is 
better  achieved  by  concentrating  resources  to  provide  infrastructure 
in  selected  areas  which  could  become  ‘growth  centres’.  Spreading 
industrial  licences  thinly  in  backward  areas  may  superficially  take 
more  industries  to  more  backward  areas.  But  it  also  means  that  these 
units  suffer  either  from  inadequate  infrastructure  or  else  a  heavy 
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burden  of  infrastructure  development  is  added  on  to  project  costs.  In 
either  case,  their  viability  suffers.  The  alternative  is  to  identify 
selected  backward  areas  which  have  the  potential  to  become  new 
growth  centres,  and  to  concentrate  resources  on  developing 
infrastructure  in  a  few  such  areas  in  each  State.  The  result  may  well 
be  a  more  viable,  self-sustaining  process  of  industrialisation,  which 
can  develop  sufficient  momentum  on  its  own  to  overcome  structural 
backwardness. 

Small-scale  industries  have  a  very  important  role  in  our  industrial 
structure.  Our  objective  must  be  to  provide  them  with  a  supportive 
environment  which  encourages  growth  and  technological 
upgradation.  We  must  help  them  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
product,  and  increase  their  ability  to  compete.  These  industries  find  it 
difficult  to  deal  with  complex  and  dialatory  procedures  and  repeated 
contact  with  regulatory  agencies.  The  Central  Government  has  tried 
to  simplify  its  own  procedures  for  small-scale  industries  to  the 
maximum  extent.  However,  procedures  at  the  State  level  continue  to 
present  serious  problems.  I  would  urge  for  your  consideration  that 
the  States  should  undertake,  on  a  priority  basis,  to  streamline 
procedures  for  the  small-scale  sector.  At  present,  small-scale  units 
are  subject  to  inspection  from  a  very  large  number  of  agencies.  It  is 
of  utmost  importance  that  the  number  and  frequency  of  inspections 
be  reduced.  We  must  debureaucratise.  We  must  trust  people.  Some 
may  abuse  that  trust.  But  ultimately,  trust  begets  trust,  as  Gandhiji 
taught  us. 

Sickness  is  a  persistent  problem  that  has  been  plaguing  our 
industry.  We  must  find  ways  of  tackling  it  on  an  urgent  basis.  We 
cannot  continue  with  a  system  in  which  there  is  little  discipline 
preventing  the  onset  of  sickness.  We  cannot  make  the  public  sector  a 
hospital  for  sick  units.  Nor  should  the  State  Governments  do  so.  In 
all  these  matters,  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Concerned  agencies, 
both  of  the  Centre  and  the  State  whether  they  be  All  India  financial 
institutions,  or  commercial  banks,  or  the  different  Industrial 
Development  Corporations  of  the  State  Governments — must  establish 
effective  mechanisms  to  monitor  healthy  industrial  units,  diagnose 
symptoms  of  sickness  and  take  corrective  action  early.  There  are 
many  cases  where  sickness  could  have  been  averted  by  limited  and 
timely  support  at  an  early  stage,  but  because  this  was  denied,  the 
situation  was  allowed  to  become  much  worse,  requiring  much  larger 
and  costlier  intervention  later.  The  Central  Government  is  taking 
steps  to  set  up  a  Board  for  Industrial  and  Financial  Reconstruction 
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which  will  serve  as  an  appropriate  early  warning  system  for  sickness, 
and  also  provide  speedy  solutions  when  sickness  becomes  a  reality. 

Fiscal  policies  followed  by  State  Governments  have  an  important 
impact  on  industrial  performance.  Both  the  Centre  and  the  States 
need  to  mobilise  additional  resources,  but  we  must  also  recognise 
that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  it  becomes  counter-productive  to 
keep  raising  indirect  tax  rates.  We  have  to  rely  much  more  on  better 
enforcement  and  collection  techniques,  rather  than  further  increases 
in  sales  tax  rates  to  raise  revenues.  As  far  as  rates  are  concerned  we 
should  work  towards  greater  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  sales  tax 
levied  by  different  States. 

We  must  shift  from  a  system  where  we  calculate  our  total  tax 
collection  by  simply  multiplying  the  tax  rate  by  the  turnover  because 
if  tax  rates  are  raised  beyond  a  certain  point  that  sum  does  not  work. 
We  start  getting  diminishing  returns.  We  must  switch  over  to  a 
system  which  allows  a  much  larger  turnover,  much  larger  production 
that  gets  us  a  much  greater  tax  revenue.  We  have  already  started 
doing  this  in  many  areas  in  the  Centre.  And  we  look  towards  the 
States  also  to  be  more  objective  in  their  tax  collection.  Perhaps,  in 
the  initial  stages  there  will  be  a  bit  of  slump,  but  we  have  found  at 
the  Centre  that  not  only  is  there  no  slump,  there  has  in  fact  been  an 
increase  of  tax  revenue  where  such  practical  measures  have  been 
taken  but  it  has  required  much  better  enforcement  by  the  authorities, 
by  the  tax  collectors.  And  this  is  an  area  which  you  will  have  to  look 
into.  Ultimately,  it  is  growth  that  generates  wealth  and  revenues.  If 
we  do  not  remember  and  act  on  this  fundamental  principle,  we  shall 
go  wrong.  While  on  this  subject,  there  are  two  fiscal  practices  which 
I  feel  are  particularly  dubious.  Some  States  have  taken  to  levying 
different  rates  of  sales  tax  on  items  such  as  electronic  goods, 
depending  upon  whether  they  are  produced  locally  or  outside  the 
State.  While  this  may  look  good  in  any  individual  case  like  an 
innocent  way  of  promoting  local  production,  it  can  also  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  industrialisation.  If  the  practice  is  followed  by 
other  States,  it  would  lead  to  fragmentation  of  the  domestic  market, 
with  each  State  setting  up  relatively  small  units  behind  its  own 
protective  walls.  This  cannot  be  in  our  national  interest.  It  would 
deny  our  industry  one  of  its  biggest  advantages,  which  is  the  large 
size  of  the  domestic  market.  Do  we  want  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg?  While  all  over  the  world  there  is  a  very  definite 
trend  towards  developing  common  markets  so  that  industry  can  be 
stronger,  can  be  more  efficient,  and  can  be  better,  we  are  turning  the 
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Other  way,  not  because  our  industry  cannot  compete,  but  because 
there  is  a  lack  of  will  on  the  part  of  our  industry  to  compete.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  hide  behind  protective  barriers.  Unless  we  get  out  of 
this,  our  industry  will  always  remain  a  baby  that  needs  bottle-feeding. 
After  40  years,  surely  we  must  start  at  least  giving  it  some  solid 
food. 

Another  fiscal  practice,  which  I  feel  deserves  reconsideration,  is 
the  practice  of  levying  electricity  duty  on  captive  power  generation. 
The  need  for  captive  generation  is  typically  a  reflection  of  the 
inability  on  the  State  Electrity  Boards  to  provide  power.  It  is 
usually  a  more  expensive  source  of  power,  and  the  unit  bears  this 
burden  of  additional  cost  in  any  case.  To  add  an  electricity  duty  on 
top  of  this,  and  often  at  high  rates,  is  surely  excessive. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  quality.  We  have 
just  concluded  the  celebration  of  November  as  Quality  Maintenance 
and  Improvement  Month.  Quality,  poor  quality,  even  though  it  may 
be  initially  cheaper  and  more  attractive  ultimately  always  costs  more. 
The  aim  of  this  Month  was  to  focus  attention  on  quality 
consciousness  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  Indian  consumer  is  now  much 
more  conscious  about  quality  and  is  beginning  to  demand  it.  By 
encouraging  competition  amongst  producers,  we  can  expect  some 
spontaneous  improvement  in  quality.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Today 
the  consumer,  when  he  demands  quality,  normally  does  not  find  it  in 
the  domestic  product.  He  looks  elsewhere,  normally  to  markets 
which  neither  you  nor  we  would  like  to  see  flourish,  and  unless  our 
industry  is  able  to  meet  this  challenge,  we  are  going  to  find  it  harder 
and  harder  to  cut  these  malpractices.  The  Government  has  an 
extremely  important  role  to  play  in  setting,  publicising  and  enforcing 
quality  standards,  both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  States.  The  State 
Governments  must  be  much  more  active  in  this  process.  They  must 
strictly  enforce  quality  standards  where  these  are  statutorily  laid 
down.  This  is  particularly  important  in  drugs  where  the  situation  is 
highly  unsatisfactory  at  present. 

They  must  also  promote  the  establishment  of  standards  and  the 
use  of  ISI  markings  as  much  as  possible.  Too  often  the  ISI  markings 
themselves  are  totally  irrelevant  and  the  standards  that  are  stamped 
on  those  units  are  just  not  met.  We  see  it  everyday.  And  unless  ISI 
improves  itself,  it  is  no  use  insisting  on  ISI  markings.  The  Standards 
Institutes,  in  a  way,  also  give  a  direction  to  industrial  development.  If 
the  Indian  Standards  Institute  is  not  going  to  be  dynamic,  our 
industry  cannot  be  dynamic.  One  of  the  reasons  that  the  Japanese 
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industry  is  so  dynamic  is  because  their  standards  are  dynamic.  We 
have  to  get  this  into  our  ISI  systems  also.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
if  ISI  could  standardise  with  other  similar  Standards  Institutions  in 
the  world  so  that  we  do  not  have  our  own  standards  which  are  totally 
unrelated  to  what  is  happening  in  similar  areas  in  the  world.  We  need 
rationalisation,  not  just  domestically,  but  internationally  also.  Quality 
is  the  hallmark  of  successful  industrialisation,  and  we  must  launch  an 
allout  effort  in  this  area. 

The  quality  is  also  critical  to  our  exports.  Exports  are  becoming 
more  and  more  critical  with  the  balance  of  payments  situation  today. 
So,  you  must  help  all  the  industries  in  your  area,  not  only  to  build  up 
quality,  but  also  to  try  to  make  them  export  more.  We  are  trying  to 
give  you  some  incentives;  it  is  not  very  easy  but  we  are  seeing  how  it 
can  be  done.  Many  States  ask  for  lots  of  foreign  exchange 
sometimes,  but  instead  of  stamping  down  and  saying  a  rigid  ‘no’,  we 
are  trying  to  do  it  in  a  manner  where  the  States  which  generate 
foreign  exchange  are  given  a  little  more  flexibility  than  the  States 
that  are  not  generating  foreign  exchange.  Perhaps,  this  will  be  an 
incentive  for  you  to  look  towards  exports  also  where  the  States  so  far 
have  not  really  considered  it  as  their  responsibility  and  have  really 
passed  it  on  to  us;  But,  on  our  own,  we  cannot  build  export 
industries.  It  has,  again,  to  be  a  joint  venture  with  the  States. 

Above  all,  we  have  to  inculcate  discipline,  determination  and 
dedication.  Big  things  are  not  achieved  by  small  minds  and  timid 
hearts.  We  have  to  think  big.  We  have  to  think  boldly.  The  world  is 
changing  fast.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  trapped  in  narrow 
grooves  of  thinking  and  action.  We  shall  be  judged  not  by  intentions, 
but  by  results.  And  results  will  not  come  by  sticking  to  the  beaten 
path.  Our  basic  objectives  of  building  a  socialist  society  can  only  be 
achieved  by  thinking  afresh  about  our  present  and  our  future. 


Labour  and  Industrial  Productivity 

M^y  heartiest  congratulations  to  all  those  who  have  won 
the  Shram  Awards  this  year.  We  started  these  awards  last  year  as  a 
recognition  of  the  key  role  that  labour  plays  in  our  whole 
development  process,  specially  when  we  are  dealing  with  critical  and 
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crucial  industries.  Too  often  and  too  easily,  we  put  the  blame  for  all 
our  illnesses  and  ills  straight  on  to  labour,  labour  problems  here, 
unions  there,  but  we  must  realise  that  if  productivity  is  to  increase,  if 
our  efficiency  is  to  increase,  the  beginning  has  to  be  made  by  labour 
and  by  making  labour  realise  the  importance  of  the  role  that  they  are 
playing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  labour,  represented  here  by  the 
award  winners,  has  a  full  appreciation  of  their  role  in  our 
development  process. 

Today  we  are  looking  for  better  cost  efficiency,  higher 
productivity,  better  security  and  safety  for  the  workers  and  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  a  qualitative  jump  in  the  quality  control,  the 
quality  of  our  products.  Regrettably,  managements  have  tended  to 
treat  all  these  areas  as  entirely  their  domain.  Unfortunately,  it  does 
not  work  in  that  way.  It  has  to  be  unified,  a  joint  effort,  by  both 
sides.  What  we  need  to  look  for  is  the  involvement  of  labour  in  the 
running  of  industries.  I  do  not  say  in  managing  the  industries. 
Perhaps,  yes,  we  have  started  trying  to  get  them  on  the  boards,  but 
they  must  be  fully  involved  in  the  industry  in  which  they  are.  They 
cannot  be  treated  as  just  another  machine  which  is  functioning  at  the 
work  site.  As  long  as  management  deals  with  them  in  that  manner,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  get  high  efficiency  or  quality  or  high 
productivity  out  of  labour. 

Today,  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
our  production.  This  cannot  be  brought  about  by  just  saying  we  will 
slash  our  development  programmes  by  an  equivalent  amount  and  say 
we  have  reduced  our  costs.  That  is  not  the  type  of  cost  that  we  are 
talking  about.  When  we  say  reducing  the  cost  of  production  or  the 
cost  of  particular  programme,  it  must  be  without  sacrificing  that 
programme  or  sacrificing  any  component  of  that  programme,  but 
really  by  bringing  in  efficiency  in  the  whole  process  in  our  present 
phase  of  industrialisation.  Perhaps  we  can  with  pride  and  confidence 
say  that  we  have  gone  through  the  first  phase  of  our  industrialisation; 
the  second  phase  has  to  see  a  major  shift  in  the  skill  level  of  our 

average  worker  and  this  will  only  come  about  if  they  are  involved, 
their  skill  level  is  increased  during  their  work  period,  and  the 
management  really  looks  at  labour  in  a  much  deeper  way  than  the 
managements  are  looking  at  it  today. 

The  Shram  Awards,  we  hope,  will  help  the  managements  in 
bringing  about  higher  productivity,  in  involving  labour  in  improving 
the  quality  of  products.  By  giving  these  awards  as  a  recognition  to 
workers,  we  are  really  at  the  same  time  honouring  the  organisations 
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that  they  represent  and  with  the  organisations  the  management  as 
well  because  it  is  the  organisation  which  has  given  them  the 
opportunity  to  show  that  they  are  capable  of  working  beyond  what 
would  be  their  normal  work  routine  and  it  is  the  dynamism  that  we 
are  looking  for  in  more  and  more  organisations. 

One  thing  we  must  remember  and  that  is  that  organised  labour  is  a 
very  privileged  class  in  our  society  today,  privileged  not  because 
they  were  born  that  way  or  it  was  handed  out  to  them  on  a  plate — no 
favours  were  done — but  they  are  privileged  because  of  merit,  because 
of  capability,  because  of  hard  work.  We  must,  however,  remember 
that  there  is  a  very  vast  group  of  under-privileged,  more  specially 
those  in  the  unorganised  labour  sectors,  and  while  we  look  after  one 
sector,  we  should  not  ignore  the  other  sector.  This  is  one  of  our  most 
important  challenges  today,  and  because  organised  labour  is  in  this 
privileged  position,  it  has  a  much  greater  responsibility,  a 
responsibility  not  just  individually  but  also  as  a  labour  movement  to 
see  that  shoddy  workmanship,  wild-cat  strikes,  blind  opposition  to 
new  technology  is  not  the  norm  but  a  rare  exception  in  our  system. 
We  have  to  see  that  a  proper  work  ethos  comes  in  at  the  shop-floor, 
in  every  factory,  in  every  workplace.  Perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  aspects  that  we  have  to  face,  and  perhaps  it  comes  out  of  our 
lack  of  encouragement  or  training  during  the  working  life  of  a 
person,  is  that  of  a  built-in  interest  in  keeping  the  old  system  going,  a 
vested  interest  in  maintaining  inefficiency  and  backwardness.  This 
will  only  go  if  we  have  the  courage  to  face  new  systems.  If  we  are 
trained,  we  will  have  that  courage.  But  we  have  to  break  out  of  that 
shell  today. 

Once  more,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  those  who  have  won 
the  Shram  Awards  today  for  the  excellent  work  that  they  have  done 
and  the  example  that  they  have  set  to  all  the  millions  of  other 
workers  all  over  the  country. 
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Indian  Science  Must  Get  to  the  F ront 


The  INDIAN  SCIENTIFIC  tradition  dates  back  to  ancient  times.  There 
was  a  period  when  India  was  sought  out  as  a  centre  of  learning,  a 
centre  of  science  and  technology.  Indian  scientists  made  an 
appreciable  contribution  towards  the  development  of  science  in  those 
early  days.  Without  going  into  the  long  list  of  specific  details,  let  me 
quote  from  a  seventh  century  Syrian  bishop,  Severes  Sebokht. 
Referring  to  Indian  scientists,  he  says,  “There  are  subtle  discoveries 
in  astronomy,  discoveries  that  are  more  ingenious  than  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Babylonians.  Their  valuable  methods  of  calculation 
and  their  computing  surpasses  description.”  That  perhaps  describes 
what  Indian  science  was  like  a  couple  of  thousand  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  we  went  through  a  period  of  subjugation  which 
saw  the  destruction  of  this  scientific  and  technological  tradition.  It 
saw  India  reduced  from  a  much  sought  after  destination  for 
knowledge  and  riches  to  an  underdeveloped  and  developing  country. 

Today  the  challenge  that  our  scientists  and  technologists  face  is 
greater  than  the  challenge  that  our  scientists  faced  a  couple  of 
thousand  years  ago.  The  challenge  now  is  not  just  to  catch  up  with, 
to  equal,  what  is  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  challenge  is  to 
surpass  and  once  more  give  a  lead  that  we  used  to  some  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Our  scientists  must  concentrate  on  what  is  most 
meaningful  for  a  country  like  India.  In  today’s  circumstances  that 
means  in  the  rural  areas,  the  agricultural  sector,  and  the  various 
sectors  that  support  our  agricultural  and  rural  industry.  Our  scientists 
have  considerable  achievements  to  their  credit  during  these  past 
years.  They  have  put  India  in  a  strong,  self-reliant  position,  not  just 
in  agriculture  but  also  in  certain  strategic  and  sensitive  areas  where  it 
was  difficult  for  us  to  import  technology.  Where  there  have  been  real 
challenges,  where  the  chips  have  been  down,  our  scientists  have 
risen  to  the  occasion  and  have  shown  the  world  that  they  are  second 
to  none  when  it  comes  to  capability,  competence  and  achievement. 

The  question  today  is  how  are  we  going  to  spread  this  out  to  other 
areas.  While  we  have  been  tremendously  successful  in  certain 
specific  areas,  we  have  been  wobbling  around  and  not  really 
achieving  anything  in  many  other  areas.  The  question  is  not  just  of 
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scientists.  The  scientists  are  there,  the  brains  are  there.  The  real 
question  which  we  are  facing  in  science,  in  technology,  in  research 
and  generally  across  the  board  is  that  of  management.  How  are  we 
going  to  handle  our  scientific  management?  This  perhaps  is  the  root 
of  getting  more  output  from  our  scientists. 

Pandit  Nehru,  addressing  the  Indian  Science  Congress  in  1963, 
had  said,  “Our  laboratories  have  done  good  work  and  yet  I  have  a 
feeling  that  all  is  not  quite  well  with  these  labs.”  Perhaps  I  could 
repeat  that  today.  Questions  of  seniority,  questions  of  a  bureaucracy 
coming  into  scientific  management,  of  mediocrity  creeping  in  at  the 
higher  administrative  levels  and  many  other  such  questions  have  to 
be  answered.  They  cannot  be  answered  by  us,  they  must  be  answered 
by  you,  the  scientists.  The  only  real  way  to  get  our  best  scientists 
operational  in  their  fields  is  to  refuse  to  accept  mediocrity  at  any 
level.  And  this  is  the  real  challenge  that  our  scientists  must  tackle  on 
their  own. 

We  have  seen  by  experience,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  where 
we  have  set  out  a  particular  task  or  challenge,  our  scientists  and 
technocrats  have  responded  and  delivered.  Perhaps  it  was  seeing  a 
goal  in  front  of  them,  or  just  the  fact  of  having  either  to  deliver  or  to 
have  to  wind  up  a  particular  scheme,  or  the  threat  of  a  close  down  of 
a  particular  research  which  worked.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  has  worked 
and  we  have  now  tried  to  follow  this  in  other  areas  as  well. 

We  have  already  identified  certain  thrust  areas  where  we  will 
concentrate  in  such  a  manner  as  we  have  done  with  our  space 
research,  our  food  production,  nuclear  research,  and  some  other 
areas.  We  would  like  now  to  broaden  that  thrust  into  areas  which  are 
critical  to  us:  energy,  oilseeds,  and  certain  high  technology  areas 
where  we  need  the  technology  which  we  are  not  able  to  get  from 
other  countries.  What  is  required  is  not  just  for  Government  to 
sponsor  scientific  research.  Government  sponsorship  will  perforce  be 
limited  to  certain  areas  and  also  in  quantum  to  certain  limits.  We 
have  traditionally  spent  too  little  on  scientific  research.  We  have  to 
increase  this.  But  we  must  get  a  proportionate  increase  also  from 
industry,  from  various  other  sectors. 

We  have  also  to  try  and  see  that  our  research  is  once  more 
brought  into  the  centres  of  learning.  Our  universities  are  not  being 
used  for  research  as  they  should  be.  Our  industries  are  not  going  to 
our  universities  and  carrying  out  research  and  improvements.  This, 
somehow,  must  happen.  We  have  already  given  instructions  to  the 
public  sector  units  that  they  must  go  to  universities,  they  must  go  to 
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our  labs  and  ask  for  results.  I  hope  that  this  will  begin  happening. 
Similarly,  we  have  asked  our  defence  industries  to  try  and  reach  out 
to  as  many  institutions  as  possible  and  not  to  concentrate  in  their 
own  few  establishments.  Again  this  will  give  a  new  life,  a  new 
thrust,  to  scientific  research  right  across  the  country. 

Still,  what  is  lacking  is  a  demand  to  improve  what  we  already 
have  imported.  If  we  get  a  technology,  whether  it  is  a  production 
technology,  or  a  particular  technology  for  defence,  or  any  other  front 
-line  technology,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  just  getting  it  and 
sitting  on  it  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  and  suddenly  saying,  “My  God, 
we  have  got  left  behind!”  That  should  only  be  a  stepping-stone,  a 
starting-point,  from  which  our  scientists  must  take  up  the  challenge 
and  catch  up  and  get  ahead  of  other  countries  in  basic  research,  in 
basic  understanding. 

Today  we  are  in  a  position  from  which  we  can  take  this  lead  in 
many  areas.  For  much  too  long  we  have  been  playing  this  game  of 
chasing  other  people’s  research.  It  is  not  good  enough.  It  is  not  going 
to  work  any  longer.  It  has  served  its  purpose  during  this  phase  of  our 
development,  but  that  phase  is  over.  Now  we  must  target  for  front 
-line  research,  not  try  and  do  what  others  have  already  done.  We  must 
learn  from  what  we  have  done,  and  we  must  take  that  jump  and  get 
to  the  front,  to  the  cutting  edge  of  research,  the  cutting  edge  of 
technology.  I  know  that  the  capability  is  there  in  our  scientists,  but  it 
requires  just  that  little  bit  extra  thrust. 

I  think  we  are  amongst  the  top  countries  in  the  number  of  papers 
that  our  scientists  produce.  But  how  many  of  these  papers  are  quoted 
by  other  scientists?  How  many  are  referred  to  by  others?  Do  we  ever 
hear  of  these  papers  some  years  later  or  do  they  just  disappear?  This 
is  a  question  that  we  must  put,  and  we  must  see  that  what  we 
produce  is  really  top-grade  front-line  stuff.  We  have  the  capability. 
We  have  demonstrated  it,  our  scientists  have  demonstrated  it.  We 
must  bring  them  out  and  let  them  flower  in  a  similar  manner  in  every 
field.  Of  course  our  funds  are  limited  and  it  will  mean  certain 
restrictions,  but  what  is  required  is  that  whatever  investment  we 
make  is  utilised,  used  in  the  most  effective  manner  that  it  can  be.  We 
are  today  looking  towards  developing  various  technologies,  whether 
it  is  in  energy,  whether  it  is  in  certain  areas  of  food  production, 
oilseeds,  whether  it  is  in  certain  specific  defence  areas.  What  we  are 
looking  for  is  to  use  the  most  modern  technology  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poorest  and  the  most  depressed  in  our  country. 

There  have  been  theories  of  appropriate  technology,  but 
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‘appropriate’  to  me  means  second-rate,  being  deliberately  kept 
backward  so  that  we  keep  playing  a  game  of  catch  up.  We  are  fed  up 
with  playing  the  game  of  catch  up.  We  want  now  to  get  on  to  the 
front  line.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  second-rate 
technologies,  second-rate  development.  We  must  go  to  the  front 
areas. 

Our  farmers  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  capable  of  using 
front  line  technologies.  That  is  why  we  are  self-sufficient  in  food 
today.  And  if  our  farmers,  who  perhaps  could  have  been  considered 
one  of  the  most  backward  groups  as  far  as  scientific  education  is 
concerned,  are  capable  of  this  jump,  then  almost  every  section  of  our 
society  is  capable  of  absorbing  technology.  We  have  to  see  that  we 
create  the  correct  educational  environment  for  them  to  be  able  to 
absorb  these. 

Scientific  research  is  not  just  a  question  of  producing  a  fev/ 
hand-picked  scientists  who  can  reach  pinnacles  of  achievement.  It 
must  be  supported  by  a  very  broad  base  of  people  who  have 
scientific  learning,  from  which  we  can  draw  and  reach  out  to  the  best 
people  that  are  available.  This  we  have  not  been  able  to  do.  We  have 
got  pillars  which  reach  out  to  great  heights,  but  they  remain  pillars. 
We  have  to  turn  them  into  pyramids. 

When  Panditji  talked  about  the  scientific  temper,  it  was  not 
limited  to  developing  a  handful  of  scientists.  It  was  a  scientific 
temper  that  had  to  permeate  down  to  the  average  Indian,  whether  he 
was  living  in  a  town  or  whether  he  was  living  in  the  remotest  village. 
This  perhaps  is  another,  major  challenge  that  we  must  face.  We  have 
to  develop  our  education  system  so  that  this  scientific  temper 
permeates  down  to  the  average  person.  It  is  only  when  that  happens 
that  more  people  will  be  drawn  into  the  scientific  field,  that  more 
people  will  get  the  opportunity  and  that  will  enable  us  to  tap  the  best 
brains  that  there  are,  which  today  are  not  accessible  to  us. 

You  have  been  discussing  and  talking  about  ecological  problems. 
Perhaps  this  again  is  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  that  we  in  India 
face  today,  that  the  world  faces  today.  As  science  develops,  it  is  no 
more  a  question  of  how  fast,  or  how  good  our  research  is.  It  is  more 
a  question  of  whether  man  himself  as  a  human  being  will  be  able  to 
advance  adequately  to  cope  with  this  knowledge  that  he  is  gaining. 
Will  he  be  able  to  handle  this  knowledge  or  will  science  and 
technology  take  over  and  lead  us  down  the  path  which  ends  in  some 
sort  of  holocaust — either  a  traumatic  nuclear  holocaust  or  an 
environmental  collapse?  And  the  challenge  is  in  linking  the 
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development  of  the  human  being  with  the  development  of  science 
and  technology. 

In  India,  traditionally  we  have  concentrated  on  the  development 
of  the  soul  and  the  mind,  the  spiritual  development  of  the  human 
being.  Today  the  challenge  that  we  are  faced  with  is  of  combining 
this  traditional  Indian  heritage  with  modern  material  development.  It 
would  not  be  satisfactory  for  us  to  achieve  only  material  and 
technological  development.  We  have  to  match  it  with  the 
development  of  the  human  beings,  with  the  inner  spiritual 
development  of  every  individual.  We  are  trying  to  marry  the  two  to 
get  the  best  from  both.  We  feel  that  without  this  linkage  we  would 
not  be  getting  true  development  of  the  human  beings  in  this  country. 

With  our  traditions,  we  should  be  able  to  find  some  options  which 
have  been  rather  elusive.  Our  task  is  to  end  poverty.  The  challenge  to 
our  scientists  is:  How  can  modern,  scientific  and  technological 
knowledge  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  task  of  removing  poverty? 
How  we  can  bring  our  rural,  more  backward  areas  not  just  a  step 
behind  the  other  countries  but  equal  to  the  most  developed 
countries?  That  challenge  has  been  in  front  of  our  scientists,  in 
specific  fields.  They  have  shown  that  they  can  do  it.  I  look  forward 
to  our  scientists  accepting  that  challenge  and  bringing  India  ahead  of 
the  most  developed  countries  in  certain  fields  and  gradually  in  all  the 
fields. 


Reaching  for  Excellence  in  Science 


Shanti  SWARUP  BHATNAGAR  was  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
scientists  in  basic  and  applied  chemistry.  He  established  a  chain  of 
national  laboratories  and  stood  for  developing  a  scientific  temper  in 
India.  He  always  strove  for  excellence  and  perfection,  for  the  best 
intellect,  scientific  integrity  and  social  relevance  of  science.  It  is  that 
spirit  that  is  needed  today. 

We  have  a  good  infrastructure  of  scientific  institutions.  Funding  is 
not  too  much  of  a  problem.  Our  achievements,  whether  in  the 
agricultural  sciences,  atomic  energy  or  space,  are  very  highly 
commendable.  But  it  is  still  odd  that  with  so  much  better  facilities 
than  those  available  to  Bose,  Raman,  Sahni  or  Bhabha,  we  are  not 
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able  to  produce  that  level  of  work.  There  can  be  no  shortcoming  in 
our  scientists.  We  have  proved  that  in  India,  and  our  scientists  have 
proved  that  when  they  go  out  of  India.  We  have  to  get  to  the  key  of 
this  problem  if  our  science  is  to  compete  with  the  science  in  the  most 
advanced  nations,  which  it  must  if  India  is  to  go  the  way  we  want  her 
to  go. 

We  can  achieve  world  leadership  in  key  areas  by  refocusing  our 
strategies  on  areas  that  we  feel  are  more  relevant  or  necessary  to  us, 
or  areas  that  we  want  to  go  ahead  in,  and,  maybe,  reduce  our  efforts 
in  those  areas  which  we  find  of  less  significance.  Of  course,  we 
would  like  to  give  the  same  thrust  and  push  in  all  areas,  but  being  a 
developing  country  with  constraints,  we  cannot  go  out  in  every  field 
that  is  interesting,  or  even  needed.  To  this  end,  we  have  developed  a 
new  strategy  which,  we  hope,  will  give  you  new  energy  for  your 
work.  We  are  dividing  them  into  missions  and  thrust  areas. 
Basically,  the  idea  is  to  identify  specific  areas  where  we  want  really 
top-grade  work.  They  may  be  for  a  social  objective — drinking  water, 
oilseeds,  illiteracy.  They  may  be  in  highly  technical 
areas — fusion,  lasers.  We  may  want  to  do  some  work  in  blue-sky  areas 
of  fundamental  research. 

But  what  is  important  is  the  quality  of  scientific  management  that 
we  are  able  to  give.  Although  we  have  produced  the  best  scientists, 
our  successes  in  scientific  management  have  been  a  bit  sporadic;  if 
the  individuals  could,  we  have  done  well,  otherwise  we  have  just 
drifted,  much  to  the  frustration  of  the  brilliant  scientists  who  had  to 
suffer  the  consequences.  We  must  produce  the  correct  environment, 
better  institutional  management.  We  must  also  see  that  the  best 
intellects  are  brought  into  the  field  and  not  allowed  to  drift  away. 
When  I  talk  of  the  best  intellects,  we  must  look  further.  Today,  the 
range  from  which  we  are  able  to  draw  our  scientists  is  very  narrow. 
There  are  a  few  very  good  institutions  which  turn  out  very  good 
people.  But  if  we  go  down  the  ladder,  there  is  nothing  beyond  that. 
There  are  the  good  institutions  or  nothing.  And  the  result  is  that  we 
can  only  draw  from  those  people  who  are  able  to  fight  their  way  into 
those  institutions — I  do  not  mean  fight  physically  but  intellectually. 

If  the  base  could  be  broader,  the  scientific  temper  could  permeate 
deeper,  we  would  draw  from  a  much  larger  number  of  people.  And  I 
am  sure  that  many  people  who  are  being  missed  today  would  be 
brought  in  and  the  country  could  benefit  from  them. 

During  these  past  months,  we  have  been  looking  at  science  and 
our  scientists,  to  try  to  see  how  we  can  improve  their  functioning. 
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We  have  also  tried  to  get  some  more  scientific  thinking  into  the  other 
departments  by  putting  scientists  into  more  areas  where  we  feel  there 
is  a  need  for  scientific  thinking. 

Ultimately,  everything  comes  to  the  quality  of  work,  the 
excellence  towards  which  you  drive  yourself.  Nobody  else  can  drive 
you  to  that  sort  of  excellence  that  is  required  in  the  type  of  work  that 
you  are  doing.  It  is  only  when  this  kind  of  self-thrust  for  excellence, 
for  perfection,  is  inculcated  in  many  more  of  our  people,  that  we  will 
get  the  scientific  temper  that  Panditji  talked  about.  But  I  still  believe 
we  have  not  got  it  in  the  country  in  the  way  that  we  should  have. 
There  should  be  thinking  at  all  levels;  it  is  not  there.  It  only  comes  in 
after  a  very  substantial  amount  of  education.  We  have  to  try  and 
change  that  scene. 

Lastly,  may  I  congratulate  you.  You  are  the  brilliant  people  of  our 
country,  the  future  leaders,  who  must  scale  even  higher  to  reach 
peaks  of  excellence  not  just  that  we  feel  are  good  in  India,  but  that 
would  be  comparable  with  any  in  the  world. 


Social  Beneflt — Main  Thrust  of  Scientific 

Research 


Shri  OM  PRAKASH  BHASIN  saw  a  picture  of  Indian  science  which  is 
very  relevant  to  us  today  for  giving  a  thrust  to  our  development.  His 
donation  that  has  made  these  prizes  possible  will  encourage  our 
scientists  in  India  to  work  in  those  fields  which  are  relevant  to  our 
people  today. 

Let  me  first  congratulate  all  the  award-winners  on  their 
achievements.  Their  work  will  contribute  to  our  development 
process.  There  seems  to  be  a  big  gap  today  between  what  people 
perceive  as  development  and  the  technology  that  is  required  to 
achieve  it.  There  appears  to  be  an  inherent  feeling  of  not  wanting 
technology  but  somehow  wanting  development.  To  me  this  seems  to 
be  totally  contradictory.  Development  of  any  kind  is  basically  using 
better  technology  to  give  a  better  life  to  the  people.  Somehow  this 
has  not  got  home  to  our  people,  particularly  in  the  villages.  When 
they  talk  of  development  they  talk  of  the  end  result  of  technology 
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without  realising  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  technology 
involved  in  achieving  that.  We  have  to  get  this  home  to  our  people 
and  make  them  understand  that  the  technology  that  is  required  is  not 
necessarily  the  most  sophisticated  technology.  It  has  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  environment  but  it  must  be  the  best  possible  that 
can  be  used  in  any  field  in  the  environment. 

The  biggest  need  is  in  the  area  of  poverty  alleviation.  Application 
of  new  technology  must  start  with  agriculture  and  go  on  to  other 
areas  of  rural  production  and  related  subjects,  emphasising 
self-employment.  Today,  you  have  been  given  awards  in  a  number 
of  spheres.  All  of  them  directly  reflect  on  the  lives  of  the  poorest,  the 
most  depressed  persons  in  our  country.  Even  when  we  talk  of 
satellite  communication,  or  our  space  programme,  the  benefit  really 
is  targetted  there. 

When  we  talk  of  big  computers  we  must  understand  that  the  aim 
is  not  just  juggling  with  numbers  but  to  see  how  we  can  help  the 
farmer  with  his  understanding  of  monsoons.  So  it  is  the  relationship 
and  the  connection  that  are  more  important  than  just  the  mere 
advance  of  technology.  Agriculture  has  to  be  our  primary  thrust.  It 
involves  the  largest  number  of  people  and  it  is  a  very  basic  need  for 
our  survival.  We  have  had  the  Green  Revolution  in  north-west  India. 
Wheat  production  has  gone  up  almost  seven-fold  thanks  to  it.  This 
must  now  spread  eastward  where  it  has  not  yet  taken  place.  Our 
targets  for  food  production  in  the  next  fifteen  years  are  such  that 
production  must  rise  almost  fifty  per  cent. 

Agricultural  development  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  way  of 
removing  poverty.  If  we  can  spread  the  Green  Revolution  to  more 
areas,  to  more  States,  it  will  help  in  removing  poverty  and  bringing 
our  people  up.  The  Green  Revolution  was  not  brought  about  just  by 
distributing  seeds  and  popularising  new  methods.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  technology  was  involved  not  just  is  one  or  two  fields  but 
right  across  the  board  from  bio-technology,  energy,  irrigation,  to 
teaching  the  farmer  how  to  use  all  these  methods,  which  is  also 
technology. 

Such  efforts  are  required  in  other  fields  as  well.  We  must  spread 
from  wheat  to  other  crops.  One  of  our  major  thrust  areas  will  be  in 
oilseeds,  in  edible  oils.  We  hope  that  this  will  be  as  dramatic  as  the 
Green  Revolution  was  in  the  sixties.  One  aspect  of  being  a 
developing  country  is  that  we  do  not  use  high  enough  levels  of 
technology.  The  other  seems  to  be  that  we  are  unaware  of  the 
wastage  of  materials.  We  do  not  use  the  inputs  economically  whether 
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it  is  power,  water  for  irrigation  or  other  materials.  We  squander 
them.  We  are  reluctant  to  use  better  methods.  The  irony  is  that,  being 
a  developing  country,  we  can  least  afford  such  wastage. 

We  have  recently  started  a  new  Department  of  Bio-technology. 
This  is  because  we  feel  that  this  is  an  area  where  India  can  reach 
tremendous  heights,  where  we  can  be  amongst  the  leaders. 
Bio-technology  is  used  for  agriculture,  for  health,  for  industry.  The 
new  advances  on  cellular  and  molecular  biology  must  be  used  for 
finding  practical  solutions  to  many  of  our  problems. 

An  area  where  we  have  tremendous  shortfalls  is  that  of  energy. 
We  have  not  concentrated  enough  on  it.  The  result  is  that  much  of 
our  production  is  well  below  par  whether  it  is  our  industries  or 
agriculture.  We  just  do  not  realise  the  built-in  potential.  The 
investments  that  are  already  made  are  not  utilised  fully  because 
adequate  energy  supplies  are  just  not  available  at  all,  or  they  are  not 
available  at  the  right  time.  Sufficient  reliability  is  not  built  in.  In  the 
Seventh  Plan  the  single  largest  investment  that  we  will  be  making 
will  be  on  energy.  But  still  it  is  not  enough  when  we  look  towards 
the  Eighth  Plan.  Very  major  work  will  be  required  in  the  energy 
sector.  In  the  matter  of  energy  utilisation,  we  are  squandering  large 
amounts.  Other  countries,  who  can  afford  to  use  much  more  energy, 
have  begun  to  be  very  conservative  in  their  use  of  energy — whether  it 
is  in  the  transmission,  actual  delivery  of  the  energy,  or  developing 
new  methods  for  producing  that  energy.  A  tremendous  amount  of 
work  has  to  be  done  by  us — in  traditional  methods,  non-conventional 
methods,  and  renewable  sources.  At  the  same  time  we  must  also  see 
how  we  can  make  the  best  use  of  our  traditional  sources  of  oil,  coal, 
and  new  areas  of  nuclear  and  fusion  energies. 

Another  area  where  we  have  not  been  really  effective  is 
that  of  communication.  Although  in  certain  fields  of  military 
communication  we  have  done  very  well,  on  the  civilian  side  a  lot  is 
lacking.  We  have  taken  a  number  of  technologies  but  they  somehow 
have  not  suited  our  system  and  have  not  worked  well.  This  is  an  area 
where  we  cannot  afford  to  lag  behind  at  all.  It  is  an  area  where 
indigenous  technology  must  be  brought  up  to  design  equipment  that 
is  suited  to  our  environment,  to  our  usage,  to  our  people.  It  is  only 
then  that  we  will  really  be  able  to  produce  equipment  which  works  in 
India  with  Indians  using  it.  It  also  perhaps  would  be  more  suitable 
equipment  for  other  developing  countries  where  similar  problems  are 
faced. 
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Electronics  in  telecommunication  also  gives  very  large  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  employment,  specially  for  women. 

Health  again,  reflects  directly  on  our  population  problem.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  give  confidence  to  our  people  that  the  child 
that  is  born  is  going  to  survive.  That  will  really  be  the  first  step  in  a 
positive  reduction  of  our  population.  All  effort  has  to  be  made  to 
provide  the  best  available  technology  for  children,  women  and  older 
people. 

Communicable  diseases  must  be  tackled  on  a  war-footing. 
Nutrition  is  still  an  area  where  we  have  not  achieved  what  we  should 
have  achieved  in  spite  of  self-sufficiency  in  food. 

In  Space,  we  have  made  great  achievements.  It  is  one  of  the  areas 
where  we  are  truly  among  the  leaders  in  the  world.  These  must  now 
be  translated  for  the  best  utilisation  of  our  people.  This  is  one  area 
where  we  can  very  proudly  say  that  the  advantages  of  utilisation 
have  been  recognised  by  our  people.  Demands  and  pressures  are 
increasing  tremendously  on  the  hardware  that  is  available  and  the 
efforts  that  we  can  make,  which  only  means  we  have  to  make  much 
more  efforts,  whether  it  is  in  satellites  for  communication,  for 
remote-sensing,  telecommunication,  broadcasting  or  developing  our 
own  launching  systems.  The  challenges  before  our  scientists  are 
tremendous. 

We  have  made  tremendous  strides  in  science  but  still  sometimes 
one  gets  a  feeling  that  we  could  have  achieved  much  more  if  the 
thrusts  had  not  been  so  dispersed  and  we  had  really  concentrated  on 
areas  that  are  most  urgent.  We  have  done  so  in  certain  areas  and  we 
have  shown  results  equal  to  any.  We  must  now  concentrate  on  more 
areas  which  are  necessary  for  our  development  process.  Of  course, 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  do  any  esoteric  blue-sky  research. 
That  also  is  a  necessity.  But  the  prime  thrust  has  to  be  in  areas  where 
the  research  is  for  a  particular  end-use  and  benefits  society  or  has  an 
impact  on  our  daily  lives. 

Agriculture  must  be  one  of  the  main  thrust  areas.  Our 
concentration  must  be  on  getting  from  the  lab  to  the  farm  or  to  the 
factory  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  effectively  as  possible.  Results 
must  be  such  that  they  are  visible  in  the  daily  life  of  our  people. 


Need  for  Better  Scientific  Administration 


1  SHOULD  FIRST  like  to  thank  the  scientists  who  gave  the 
presentations,  gave  us  some  idea  of  what  the  CSIR  laboratories  have 
achieved  and  are  doing  today.  CSIR  with  forty  laboratories,  many  of 
which  have  already  celebrated  their  silver  jubilee,  and  over  5000 
scientists,  is  one  of  our  premier  organisations.  I  do  not  think  we  look 
at  it  as  an  organisation  just  for  scientific  and  industrial  research.  We 
see  it  as  a  basic  tool  in  our  developmental  process.  If  we  are  going  to 
restructure  and  reorient  our  society,  it  will  only  be  possible  if  we 
have  substantial  achievements  in  areas  of  front-line  technology. 

Development  and  science  are  related.  Underdevelopment  by 
definition  is  the  lack  of  being  able  to  use  modern  science  and 
technology  for  the  benefit  of  our  people  to  increase  their 
productivity,  to  increase  their  comforts,  to  improve  their  life  span.  If 
we  are  going  to  break  this  barrier  it  must  come  from  our  scientific 
institutions  and  from  our  scientists,  technologists  and  industrialists. 

The  CSIR  has  done  tremendous  work  in  creating  a  base  for 
development.  Unfortunately  or  fortunately,  the  speed  at  which 
development  is  taking  place  all  over  the  world  is  very  very  high.  If 
we  are  to  catch  up  with  the  most  advanced  countries,  we  must  go 
faster  than  they  are  going  today.  Otherwise  there  is  no  catching  up. 
We  cannot  go  faster  if  we  do  not  think  ahead  of  them.  If  we  are 
thinking  ahead  to  the  next  century  or  the  next  millennium,  whichever 
way  you  want  to  look  at  it,  we  must  not  think  just  of  what  is  in  the 
minds  of  other  people  today.  I  want  you  to  think  beyond  that,  think 
of  what  they  have  not  thought  about  today.  And  then  let  us  work  on 
that,  let  us  be  in  the  very  front  line.  There  are  areas  that  we  can 
choose,  and  decide  that  in  two,  three,  four,  five  areas,  we  are  going 
to  be  the  front  runners  in  ‘x’  number  of  years.  We  can  think  of  fifty 
years  if  we  like,  but  let  us  lay  down  a  positive  goal  that  in  these 
fields  in  so  many  years  India  will  be  the  best.  We  will  not  be  the  best 
unless  we  are  thinking  well  beyond  what  anybody  else  is  thinking 
today. 

Innovation  is  the  one  word  which  will  represent  what  you  must 
try  and  do.  By  merely  trying  to  see  what  others  have  done  we  are  not 
going  to  benefit.  To  have  a  ceramic  engine  is  good,  yes,  we  should 
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do  it  and  save  fuel.  But  we  are  really  going  into  an  area  which 
somebody  else  has  already  done.  The  Japanese  are  doing  it.  We  also 
have  to  do  this.  I  am  not  trying  to  deride  that.  But  let  us  not  stop  our 
thinking  at  the  point  where  the  Japanese  have  already  reached.  We 
should  have  thought  of  these  ceramic  engines  before  the  Japanese 
thought  of  them.  That  is  the  type  of  thinking  we  have  got  to  do  if  we 
are  going  to  get  ahead,  not  by  imitating  what  others  have  already 
done.  That  has  to  be  part  of  the  exercise,  but  it  cannot  be  the 
complete  or  whole  exercise.  If  we  are  going  to  concentrate,  then  we 
have  to  concentrate  on  a  few  areas.  We  cannot  take  up  a  few 
thousand  projects  and  pretend  that  we  are  going  to  achieve 
everything.  We  may  not  achieve  anything  by  diluting  our  efforts.  We 
must  decide  what  we  want  to  concentrate  on.  We  can  give  you  a 
general  political  decision  and  tell  you  we  want  something  in  the  rural 
areas — maybe,  in  processing  foods  which  will  help  the  farmers,  in 
oilseeds,  in  drinking  water.  We  might  like  to  point  out  certain  areas 
which  are  strategic  for  defence,  and  other  areas,  such  as  energy.  But 
from  that  point  on,  it  is  you  who  must  take  them  up  and  see  that  your 
efforts  are  not  too  diffused  or  diluted.  Otherwise  there  will  not  be 
adequate  achievements  and  the  achievements  that  will  come  about 
will  come  about  too  late.  Even  if  we  have  the  most  brilliant  idea, 
which  is  well  ahead  of  what  anybody  else  has  and  it  takes  us  too 
long  to  develop  it,  then  again  it  does  not  help.  So  we  have  got  to  get 
the  right  idea  and  we  have  got  to  be  quick  enough  to  turn  that  into  a 
usable  product  for  our  people — it  must  go  beyond  the  industry, 
beyond  the  market  place  and  reach  the  people.  After  you  sell  it,  it  has 
got  to  work.  You  will  have  to  really  look  at  the  ultimate  user. 

You  will  have  to  redeploy  your  resources  and  re-examine  your 
priorities.  Most  of  all,  you  will  need  a  very  accurate  monitoring 
system  of  what  you  are  actually  doing,  at  what  rate  you  are  achieving 
the  targets,  and  at  what  point  you  want  to  take  a  decision,  whether  to 
continue  along  the  same  track  or  change  direction,  and  go  on  to  a 
totally  new  area,  or  just  cancel  the  project. 

This  really  means  that  what  we  are  looking  for  is  much  better 
scientific  administration.  Scientific  administration  must  be  a  subject 
on  its  own.  It  cannot  be  borrowed  from  our  general  bureaucratic 
system  because  it  is  not  going  to  work.  At  the  same  time  the  answer 
is  not  to  find  the  best  scientist  we  have  got  and  put  him  in  charge  as 
an  administrator  because  then  we  lose  a  scientist.  Perhaps  we  do  not 
even  gain  in  administration.  It  is  a  very  specialized  task.  We  have  not 
developed  people  m  this  area  and  we  must  see  how  we  can  develop 
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this.  Again  this  is  an  area  where  you  could  debate  and  see  what  are 
the  qualities  that  are  needed,  what  sort  of  training  and  direction  are 
required  to  produce  this  cadre  of  people  who  would  really  support 
our  scientists  and  our  laboratories.  It  is  only  when  we  are  able  to 
work  in  this  manner  that  we  will  be  striving  for  world  leadership  in  a 
number  of  fields. 

When  I  talk  of  our  scientists  I  know  that  they  have  the 
capabilities,  they  certainly  have  the  brains.  We  have  got  to  give  them 
the  infrastructure.  Then  we  have  to  push  them  hard  enough  so  that 
they  really  get  ahead  of  what  others  are  doing.  We  have  got  a 
number  of  thrust  areas.  We  have  got  some  societal  missions.  We 
have  got  certain  areas  where  there  will  be  concentration,  better 
co-ordination,  some  of  which  you  have  shown  me  in  your 
presentations.  We  hope  that  this  will  give  a  new  boost  to  scientific 
activity  and  achieve  better  results  than  we  actually  get  from  these  areas. 

The  three  missions  on  potable  water,  oilseeds  and  wastelands  are 
very  critical  for  our  economy.  They  must  be  handled  with  the  utmost 
priority  and  efficiency.  The  water  mission  will  require  a  tremendous 
amount  of  technical  and  scientific  input.  When  we  look  at  areas  that 
will  benefit  our  society,  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  is  the  cost 
of  the  finished  product.  If  it  is  going  to  cost  too  much,  then  perhaps 
it  is  just  not  good  enough.  This  will  be  more  specially  important 
when  you  come  to  water,  oilseeds  and  perhaps  most  of  all  when  we 
look  at  the  environment  and  the  wastelands.  I  will  not  go  into  the 
details  of  what  all  you  are  doing  in  these  areas. 

The  mention  of  wastelands  takes  me  to  the  environment.  You 
have  started  some  work  on  ecology.  But  it  is  still  much  too  limited. 
We  are  today  faced  with  a  situation  where  our  environment  is  in  very 
serious  danger  of  such  grave  damage  that  it  might  never  be  able  to  be 
restored  to  a  satisfactory  condition.  We  have  to  protect  the 
environment  in  whatever  way  we  can.  This  is  not  just  a  question  for 
the  biologists  or  the  biological  engineering  people  who  work  on  how 
to  improve  seeds,  and  how  to  get  more  trees  growing.  It  is  also  the 
responsibility  in  every  part  of  industry  to  see  that  you  do  not  pollute 
or  produce  such  chemicals  in  the  atmosphere  in  an  area  which  is 
dangerous  to  the  environment  in  that  particular  area.  Whenever  you 
are  doing  research  on  a  new  process,  on  a  new  product,  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  no  environmental  damage  should  result  from  the 
process  that  you  are  designing  or  the  product  that  you  are  designing. 
We  have  taken  some  precautions  by  passing  an  Act  which  makes  it  a 
criminal  liability  for  anyone  to  do  it.  The  rules  will  be  out  soon  and 
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perhaps  that  will  put  a  little  more  pressure  for  compliance.  We  will 
need  a  lot  of  zeal  and  vigour,  a  personal  involvement  from 
everyone — from  the  top  scientists  to  the  junior  most  worker  in  your 
labs — if  our  missions  are  to  be  a  success.  It  will  depend  on  the  type 
of  leadership  that  you  are  giving  as  administrators  or  as  directors  of 
your  labs.  If  your  leadership  is  good,  we  will  get  the  results.  If  there 
is  something  lacking,  we  shall  find  our  missions  floundering  and 
getting  caught  up  in  their  own  web.  We  should  not  allow  that  to 
happen. 

There  are  other  projects,  some  of  which  you  have  just  talked 
about,  such  as  fertility  control,  drugs,  vector  control  and  salt- 
iodisation.  In  the  physical  and  earth  sciences  you  have  just  shown 
the  areas  you  are  working  in — materials,  electronics,  instrumentation, 
geophysics,  oceanography,  chemical  plants,  petro-chemicals  and 
leather:  then  the  bio-sciences — toxicology,  parasitic  diseases  etc.  In 
some  areas  we  are  in  the  front  line,  for  example,  in  molecular 
characterisation  of  chloroplast,  in  mitochondrial  DNAs.  So,  there  are 
some  very  good  areas.  In  engineering  sciences,  again  we  are  doing 
some  notable  work — for  example  in  mine  safety,  environment,  control 
of  effluents,  aeronautics,  slurry  transport,  tribology  conditioning  and 
monitoring  plant  equipment.  The  emphasis  must  be  on  the  quality  of 
the  work  that  we  do.  It  is  not  adequate  to  just  produce  what  others 
have  produced.  We  must  widen  our  perspectives,  we  must  take  up 
multi-disciplinary  joint  projects  and  improve  co-ordination.  But  what 
we  are  really  looking  for  is  to  produce  the  best  and  to  remove  any 
signs  of  mediocrity,  whether  in  the  labs  or  whatever  you  produce. 
There  is  always  a  vested  interest  to  see  that  mediocrity  is  not 
removed.  By  inclination,  most  people  would  like  to  see  that 
mediocrity  remains.  So  it  is  there.  But  it  will  be  our  failing  if  we  are 
not  able  to  remove  mediocrity. 

The  CSIR  laboratories  have  done  tremendously  well  in  providing 
a  base  for  science  and  technology  throughout  the  country.  It  is  very 
easy  for  us  now  to  say  that  some  of  the  research  was  not  really 
necessary.  But  when  we  think  back  to  what  India  was  like  in  the 
early  fifties  and  then  see  what  has  actually  been  achieved,  then  we 
see  the  tremendous  contribution  that  the  CSIR  labs  have  made  to  the 
country,  and  it  is  no  mean  achievement.  But  again,  it  is  not  enough. 
Today  the  challenges  are  many  more  and  unless  we  reach  out  well 
beyond  what  others  are  reaching  for,  we  shall  not  be  doing  justice  to 
our  own  scientists,  to  our  people  in  the  country.  I  know  that  you 
have  it  in  you  to  do  this.  We  would  like  to  see  you  do  this. 


Science  Must  Serve  Our  People 


This  conference  of  experts  from  the  world  working  in  the 
frontiers  of  science  being  held  in  Delhi  brings  home  to  us  the  need  of 
science  and  technology  in  our  development  process.  Many  of  us  feel 
that  without  scientific  and  technological  development,  India,  and  for 
that  matter  any  developing  country,  cannot  progress.  Others  question 
this  and  feel  that  for  a  country  like  India,  with  only  one-third  of  our 
population  literate,  with  approximately  one-third  of  it  below  the 
poverty  line,  science  and  technology  are  a  sort  of  esoteric  waste  of 
time;  they  are  not  really  necessary  for  our  country.  Perhaps  the 
answer  lies  in  the  relationship  of  that  research  in  the  science  and 
technology  that  we  develop  with  the  daily  lives  of  our  people,  with 
rural  India,  with  our  war  on  poverty  and  to  bring  back  to  our  people 
what  they  have  forgotten,  and  that  is  that  India  at  one  time  was  a 
centre  of  learning,  was  a  centre  of  wisdom  and  at  that  time  India  was 
sought  by  people  from  all  over  the  world.  It  was  only  with  our  loss 
of  that  learning  and  wisdom  and  technology  that  India  got  colonised; 
it  was  the  better  European  technology,  better  utilisation  of  energy, 
the  industrial  revolution  which  bypassed  us,  that  allowed  others  to 
put  us  down  and  it  is  only  if  we  are  able  to  once  more  develop  our 
own  technologies,  once  more  get  back  to  the  forefront  of  learning 
that  we  will  really  be  able  to  be  strong  and  independent. 

If  we  want,  as  Prof.  Menon  has  said  quoting  Gandhiji,  to  remove 
every  tear  from  every  eye,  it  can  only  be  done  with  science  and 
technology.  There  can  be  no  better  example  than  this  Institute  that 
we  are  inaugurating  today. 

Immunisation  has  changed  the  life  all  over  the  world.  In  India, 
more  specially  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  able  to  eradicate  a 
number  of  diseases  and  with  your  help  we  look  forward  to  eradicate 
many  more.  Ultimately  it  all  leads  to  a  better  life  for  our  people.  We 
could  not  possibly  have  achieved  this  without  technology. 

When  we  talk  of  technology,  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  getting  a 
computer  here  or  a  very  highly  sophisticated  piece  of  equipment 
there,  it  is  how  that  equipment  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  an  average 
individual  in  his  everyday  life  and  the  instrument  need  not  be  such 
that  it  is  utilised  by  an  average  Indian;  there  are  many  examples; 
immunisation  is  one.  You  work  at  the  frontiers  of  science  in  an 
establishment  such  as  this  or  universities,  but  your  work  goes  out  to 
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hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who  need  not  have  ever  come  close 
to  the  level  of  technology  that  you  would  be  using.  We  have  seen  a 
similar  interaction  of  science  and  rural  India  in  the  Green  Revolution 
where  very  highly  sophisticated  work  on  seeds  is  used  by  farmers  in 
their  daily  work.  Again  very  high  technology  was  used  by  perhaps 
illiterate  people.  Similarly,  we  had  a  white  revolution  in  dairying, 
again  it  is  using  the  best  modern  technology  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  illiterate  people  are  able  to  benefit  from  it,  and  this  is  what  we 
must  do. 

The  feeling  that  technology  is  bad  and  a  developing  country  must 
not  use  technology  is  a  totally  negative  thinking.  It  results  in  people 
who  are  willing  to  work,  have  the  experience  and  have  the 
knowledge,  leave  India  and  go  and  work  elsewhere.  If  we  are  to 
utilise  the  brains  that  are  available  in  India,  we  must  create  an 
environment  in  which  they  can  work.  An  environment  which 
promotes  mediocrity  cannot  be  an  environment  in  which  excellence 
can  flourish.  We  must  change  this  mood  which  benefits 
non-achievers  to  a  mood  which  really  benefits  the  achievers  and  then 
we  will  really  be  able  to  move  much  faster.  It  is  only  then  that 
Indians,  many  in  very  high  positions  in  the  forefront  of  technology 
and  research,  will  want  to  come  back  and  help  in  our  work,  in 
institutions  such  as  this,  for  the  development  of  India,  for  our 
progress. 

We  have  to  see  that  such  institutions  move  on  and  do  not  continue 
to  rely  on  foreign  inputs  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  say  that 
it  is  also  not  adequate  to  try  and  cut  off  all  foreign  links  and  only 
look  within.  We  have  to  have  a  healthy  interaction  but  we  must 
develop  strength  enough  in  ourselves  to  be  able  to  stand  on  our  own 
feet.  Imported  technology  should  be  used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  get 
to  our  goals  and  targets,  not  to  be  relied  upon  at  every  stage  of  our 
development. 

Again  it  is  not  enough  just  to  be  working  at  the  frontiers  of 
science  and  technology,  we  must  develop  the  capability  of  changing 
that  into  a  useful  product  to  be  used  by  our  people.  Traditionally,  we 
have  not  been  very  good  at  that  in  India;  but  we  are  trying  to  change 
that.  We  have  set  up  a  number  of  technology  missions  which  start 
with  the  frontiers  of  science  and  hopefully  will  end  up  in  the  homes 
of  our  people,  in  their  daily  lives.  If  India  is  to  win  this  struggle 
against  poverty  it  is  only  with  the  most  modern  and  best  methods 
that  we  stand  a  chance.  We  look  forward  to  you  and  many  other 
scientists  like  you  to  help  us  in  this  giant  step  that  the  country  has  to 
take. 


Build  Scientific  Temper 


w  E  CELEBRATE  TODAY  Panditji’s  97th  birthday,  having  an 
exhibition  on  Science  and  land  for  a  holiday  home  for  children. 

The  science  exhibition  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this 
morning  is  terribly  exciting  and  I  would  right  at  the  beginning  like  to 
congratulate  all  those  who  have  been  involved  in  putting  it  up,  those 
behind  the  scene,  and  specially  all  those  children  who  helped  us  in 
going  around  the  exhibition  and  explain  all  the  little  bits  and  pieces, 
even  though  we  did  not  give  them  enough  time  to  do  it  thoroughly. 

Panditji’s  main  thrust  when  he  looked  to  the  future  of  India  and 
the  world,  was  on  science  and  on  children,  as  the  two  strengths 
which  could  take  our  country  to  face  the  challenges  of  the  future.  We 
have  from  that  early  beginning  developed  our  sciences  to  a  very  high 
degree.  Today,  in  certain  fields  India  is  right  there  at  the  forefront 
with  the  leading  nations  and  we  are  proud  that  we  have  achieved 
this.  We  know  that  we  could  not  have  achieved  this  without  the 
foundation  that  Panditji  had  laid  almost  forty  years  ago.  Panditji  had 
talked  of  a  scientific  temper  and  interest  in  science,  in  logical 
thinking,  in  reasoning,  and  no  bigotry  or  superstition. 

We  still  have  to  reach  this  scientific  temper  down  to  the 
grassroots  in  our  country,  and  that  is  why  we  have  taken  up  this 
major  challenge  with  a  new  education  policy.  We  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  reach  out  to  every  corner  of  the  country,  to  build  this 
scientific  temper,  to  prepare  our  youth  for  the  challenges  that  face 
them  ahead. 

Traditionally  we  have  set  our  learning  too  much  by  rote.  We 
accept  too  readily  what  our  teachers  tell  us  and,  of  course,  we  all 
know  that  in  reality  everything  that  we  are  taught  is  likely  to  change 
very  substantially  as  knowledge  increases  in  the  coming  years.  When 
I  was  in  school  almost  everything  that  you  see  in  this  exhibition  was 
not  known  and  we  were  taught  a  completely  different  set  of  rules.  Of 
course,  our  teachers  at  that  time  told  us  that  that  was  the  Bible  and 
that  was  absolutely  the  ultimate  knowledge  and  there  was  nothing 
beyond  that,  but  of  course  we  know  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  20  years  or  30  years  from  now  when  they  have  an 
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exhibition  here,  what  we  see  today  will  be  totally  outdated  and  the 
new  knowledge  will  replace  completely  what  we  hold  today  as  the 
ultimate  knowledge.  But  this  attitude  has  not  come  into  our  teaching 
process.  An  inquisitive  mind  is  not  built.  Perhaps,  the  teachers  lack 
confidence,  perhaps  they  lack  training,  perhaps,  they  lack  quality  and 
standards.  Well,  it  is  for  us  to  build  this  into  the  system  so  that  the 
children  do  grow  up  challenging,  questioning,  asking,  so  that  their 
mind  broadens  into  new  horizons  and  does  not  remain  restricted  as 
our  education  system  in  the  country  makes  it  today. 

The  scientific  thrust  in  India  has  been  the  cutting  edge  in  our 
industrial  revolution.  Sometimes  we  do  not  see  too  much  of  this, 
when  we  look  at  our  average  market  place,  but  if  we  look  at  the  more 
specialised  areas,  perhaps  the  seeds  that  the  farmers  use,  some  of  our 
defence  equipment,  certain  other  specialised  fields  like  nuclear 
engineering,  like  our  space  programme,  we  see  very  clearly  how  this 
scientific  thrust  has  helped  develop  our  industries,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  we  are  seeing  it  broaden  and  reach  out  to  other  industry. 
We  look  towards  expanding  this  and  really  energising  the  system, 
starting  with  a  scientific  thrust  and  then  with  a  technological 
transformation  in  our  systems. 

The  exhibition  that  you  will  see  today  is  the  essence  of  what  we 
are  all  about,  and  it  is  research  in  these  fields  that  is  going  to  be  very 
important  for  any  country,  more  specially  for  a  country  like  India 
which  is  facing  tremendous  challenges  in  almost  every  field, 
challenging  diseases,  in  the  environment,  in  growing  food.  Many  of 
the  answers  lay  in  these  areas,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  scientists 
who  are  already  among  the  top  in  these  fields  will  rise  higher  and 
will  deliver  for  the  country  what  we  need  for  our  future.  We  have 
seen  the  Green  Revolution,  which  has  come  about  from  just  such 
technology.  We  look  towards  tissue  culture  and  other  front-line  areas 
to  develop  our  agriculture,  our  forestry,  and  to  protect  our 
environment.  We  look  towards  it  for  our  dairy  farming,  our  food,  our 
medicines.  We  hope  that  this  exhibition  will  raise  that  curiosity  in 
our  children  so  that  they  may  go  towards  these  areas  and  be  ready  for 
the  challenges  when  they  come  in  the  next  few  decades. 

Technology  sometimes  is  said  to  be  anti-poor,  I  see  it  absolutely 
as  the  reverse.  Only  those  countries  which  have  technology  have 
"  been  able  to  face  the  challenge  of  poverty.  I  would  even  say,  by 
definition,  poverty  means  using  inferior  technology  in  your  daily 
life;  being  affluent  only  means  using  better  technology  and  if  we  are 
to  remove  poverty,  we  must  give  better  technology  in  the  daily  life 
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of  the  average  people  in  India,  not  the  one  which  seeks  to  transfer 
computers  into  villages,  but  the  technology  properly  used,  like  the 
examples  I  have  given,  in  medicine,  in  agriculture,  in  forestry,  in 
dairying.  These  are  front-line  technologies  but  used  by  our  farmers,  by 
our  ordinary  folk.  They  do  not  need  university  degrees  to  use  such 
technology,  but  it  is  only  when  we  make  it  available  to  them  that  we 
will  be  able  to  remove  their  poverty  and  to  lift  them  up.  I  trust  that  this 
exhibition  will  create  that  inquisitive  spirit  and  kindle  that  fire  which 
will  drive  our  younger  generation  to  greater  heights. 


Conserving  and  Developing  Forests 


There  can  be  development  without  adequate  ecological  protec- 
tion  of  the  environment.  The  development  of  our  forests  will  help  our 
development.  Development  will  be  hindered  by  degeneration  of  the 
forests.  The  question  that  we  face  today  is  not  just  how  fast  we  can 
grow  but  whether  we  will  not  be  jeopardising  our  future  by  further 
reducing  our  forests  cover. 

The  national  forest  policy  is  aimed  at  conserving  forests,  resurrect¬ 
ing  our  ecosystem,  and  restoring  the  geophysical  balance  along  with 
economic  development.  This  is  critical  to  any  country.  But  to  India,  in 
its  present  state,  it  is  even  more  than  critical.  It  is  vital  for  our  survival. 
It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  forest  cover  is  a  minimum  that  any 
country  should  have.  We  have  various  estimates  of  the  actual  situation 
today.  Shri  Ansari  (Minister,  Environment  and  Forests)  mentioned 
22.7  per  cent,  with  only  10.9  per  cent  as  good  cover.  When  we  look  at 
the  NRAC  estimates  they  are  somewhere  around  15  per  cent.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  which  number  is  right  and  which  is  wrong,  where  the 
forest  ends,  where  the  shrub-lands  come,  or  whether  the  aerial 
photographs  are  of  the  right  season  or  the  wrong  season.  But  I  think  it 
is  fairly  well  understood  that  much  of  the  forest  land  that  is  shown  as 
forest  land  in  our  books,  in  fact,  does  not  have  forest  on  it.  Many 
times,  people  have  come  to  me  and  said:  “Why  are  you  stopping 
construction  on  that  land?  There  is  no  forest  on  that  land.”  But  that 
land  with  no  forest  on  it  is  part  of  the  22.7  per  cent.  Forest  cover 
appears  to  be  much  closer  to  10  to  15  per  cent  than  to  even  22  per  cent. 
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let  alone  an  optimal  figure  of  close  to  33  per  cent.  This  puts  us  squarely 
in  a  very  dangerous  position.  The  question  today  is  not  just  of 
conserving  our  forests.  It  must  be  of  increasing  the  cover  under  forest. 
Afforestation  must  be  one  of  our  primary  aims. 

Conservation  must  be  a  first  step,  because  if  we  do  not  preserve 
what  we  have  got  it  is  pointless  trying  to  plant  new  areas.  It  is  also 
cheaper,  it  is  better,  it  is  faster  than  afforestation.  To  conserve  a 
forest,  we  must  right  at  the  beginning  look  at  the  forests. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  spent  substantial  time  in  forest 
areas,  have  talked  to  foresters  alone  or  in  groups  and  have  a  very  high 
respect  for  foresters.  I  have  some  idea  of  the  type  of  pressures  that  they 
come  under,  the  type  of  conditions  they  have  to  operate  in,  the  type  of 
facilities  that  we  give  them.  Perhaps  the  starting  point,  when  we  look 
at  our  foresters,  must  be  the  training  and  education  that  we  give  them. 
Much  of  our  training  and  education  dates  back  to  the  British  time 
when  the  primary  aim  of  a  forester  was  not  to  conserve  and  to  protect, 
but  to  exploit  and  use  the  forest.  And  unless  this  basic  training  is 
changed  right  at  the  beginning  we  are  going  to  find  it  very  difficult  at  a 
later  stage  to  suddenly  start  convincing  the  forester  that  he  is  going 
down  the  wrong  route. 

So,  this  must  be  the  starting-point.  I  hope  that  we  have  already 
done  that  during  the  past  months  in  our  colleges  and  training 
institutions.  The  forester,  as  you  have  said,  must  bridge  the  links 
between  a  forest  and  the  people  who  live  in  the  forest,  around  the 
forest,  and  close  to  the  forest.  Again,  it  is  not  a  question  of  just 
shutting  the  boundaries  and  saying:  ‘You  cannot  enter  this  forest,  you 
cannot  use  the  wood,  you  cannot  use  various  other  forest  produce.’ 
That  cannot  work  and  that  would  not  work.  This  exercise  must  be  a 
joint  exercise  done  by  the  Government,  the  Forest  Department  and 
the  people  who  live  in  and  around  the  forest.  I  have  seen  on  my 
tours  that  it  does  work  where  the  political  and  the  administrative 
systems  have  involved  the  local  people.  They  have  understood  the 
problem  and  ultimately  the  threat  from  deforestation  is  faced  by  the 
people  who  live  there.  The  forester  may  be  transferred,  the  Minister 
may  be  somewhere  else,  but  the  local  people  have  to  face  the  reality  of 
deforestation. 

When  I  was  touring  Barmer  in  Rajasthan,  I  visited  a  village 
Ranigaon,  where  a  project  had  been  undertaken  to  stop  sand  dunes 
from  shifting  and  it  had  worked.  It  had  worked  because  the  local  people 
had  not  allowed  their  cattle  and  goats  to  graze  in  that  area.  The  Forest 
Department  had  not  put  any  huge  barbed  wire  fences  or  physical 
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blocks.  It  had  worked  without  all  that,  for  the  people  were  convinced 
that  this  was  in  their  interest. 

From  there  we  went  to  another  place  in  Jaisalmer.  There  was  a 
similar  project  of  consolidation  of  the  dunes.  There  I  had  a  huge 
delegation  of  villagers  who  came  to  see  me  and  complained  very  loudly 
about  not  being  allowed  to  graze  their  cattle  in  the  area.  So  it  is  not 
just  a  question  of  what  rules  we  pass  or  what  laws  we  make,  but  it  must 
be  a  question  of  involving  the  people  in  that  area,  explaining  to  them 
the  consequences,  the  dangers. 

Of  course,  in  Barmer  it  is  much  easier  because  the  desert  is  coming 
in  and  eating  up  their  village.  So  it  is  absolutely  visible  to  the  people 
that  sand  dunes  move.  They  see  it  from  day  to  day  or  week  to  week. 
But  in  other  areas  the  task  of  explaining  becomes  much  harder.  But 
without  that  we  cannot  be  successful  in  this  task. 

The  needs  of  the  people  from  a  forest  must  be  met.  It  is  again  not 
good  enough  to  say  that  you  will  not  cut  a  piece  of  wood  which  is  left 
(and  I  do  not  know  what  the  specification  is  in  different  States, 
somewhere  it  is  10  centimetres,  somewhere  it  is  3  inches,  somewhere  it 
is  different)  but  we  can  only  say  that  if  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  him 
an  alternative  source.  Is  our  forest  depot  close  enough  for  him  to  go 
and  buy  a  bally  to  put  on  his  roof  or  do  we  have  some  substitute 
material  available  which  he  can  use? 

If  we  do  not  give  that  to  him,  the  alternative  he  faces  is  very  very 
tough  for  him — he  cannot  have  a  roof  over  his  head,  nor  can  he  eat. 
But  he  cannot  starve.  So,  these  consequences  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  right  at  the  earliest  stages  of  any  conservation  or 
development  scheme. 

As  I  said,  the  critical  factor  must  be  the  involvement  of  the  people. 
A  bureaucratic  approach  cannot  work,  specially  where  we  are  dealing 
with  people,  with  the  social  system.  The  people  or  villages  will  be 
affected  by  your  actions,  and  they  must  be  involved  in  what  you  do. 

Another  area  which  needs  consideration  is  the  relationship  with 
other  departments,  and  how  you  can  secure  help  from  other 
departments  to  reduce  the  pressure  on  the  forests.  We  could  try  and 
supply  fuel  in  areas  close  to  forests  more  efficiently.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  forest  produce  could  be  replaced  with  the  help  of  research  or 
development  in  a  particular  direction.  It  will  need  the  involvement  of 
many  different  ministries  to  see  that  no  blocks  are  put  to  the 
population  in  and  around  a  forest  which  is  dependent  on  it  for 
livelihood.  Once  you  start  doing  that,  the  people  will  not  obey  your 
laws  and  your  rules.  It  will  lead  to  confrontation. 
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The  Forest  Conservation  Act  is  a  legal  framework.  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  involvement  of  the  Centre,  the  amount  of  funding  by 
the  Centre  and  how  much  we  can  help  you.  We  should  not  try  and 
separate  the  Centre  and  the  States  on  any  issue,  but  much  more  so  on 
issues  that  are  critical  to  our  very  survival  as  a  nation.  We  shall  try  and 
help  you  wherever  we  can.  I  believe  on  most  projects  we  are  already 
giving  50  per  cent,  which  is  a  good  amount,  and  we  shall  work 
hopefully  together  to  conserve  and  build  up  our  forests. 

The  State  Governments  have  certain  difficulties  which  the  Centre 
might  not  have.  Basically,  they  are  the  ones  who  have  to  implement 
whatever  has  to  be  done.  They  come  face  to  face  with  the  people  when 
a  particular  law  is  passed  or  when  a  particular  action  is  to  be  taken. 
That  is  why  it  is  better  that  they  have  elbow-room  and  they  are  able  to 
face  this  pressure  better  at  the  lower  level.  There  have  been  problems 
mainly  in  regard  to  the  time  taken  to  clear  certain  projects  where 
forest  land  is  involved.  We  have  streamlined  this  during  the  past 
months  and  I  believe  that  now  the  time  taken  at  the  Centre  will  be  very 
very  little  provided  all  the  questions  are  answered  when  that  note 
comes  to  us. 

We  would  like  you  also  to  co-operate  and  not  mislead  us  where  we 
give  some  elbow-room.  Take  the  instance  of  roads.  I  believe  we  allow 
one  kilometre  of  road  to  be  made  without  permission  and  we  have 
been  told  of  roads  which  are  50-60  kilometres  long — all  built  in  one 
kilometre  pieces,  sometimes  separated  by  one  metre  or  one  yard 
between  them,  which  can  later,  of  course,  be  quite  easily  rectified. 
When  such  instances  happen  the  automatic  reaction  is  that  the  Centre 
should  clamp  down  and  say:  “What  is  this  nonsense?”  There  must  be 
understanding  between  the  State  and  the  Centre.  Both  of  us  are 
setting  out  to  do  something  which  is  critical  for  the  country.  But 
sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  explain  to  the  people  who  get  affected  by  it. 
And  if  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  State  Government,  the  Central 
Government  or  the  administrations,  then  the  work  will  not  be  done. 

We  must  also  see  what  needs  to  be  done  to  protect  forests.  Perhaps 
the  Wasteland  Development  Board  might  first  look  at  the  areas 
around  forests  to  build  up  a  certain  buffer  area  which  could  give  more 
protection  to  the  forest,  which  would  provide  fuel  and  fodder  and 
protect  the  forest.  Other  schemes  can  be  undertaken.  The  Petroleum 
Ministry  is  looking  at  schemes  for  gas  distribution  to  lessen  the 
demand  for  firewood.  Like  this,  if  you  get  ideas,  you  may  transmit 
them  to  us.  We  shall  definitely  try  to  see  how  we  can  reduce  the 
pressure  on  you. 
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Tribals  come  under  a  lot  of  pressure  whenever  any  forest  act  is 
made  or  whenever  a  forest  conservation  measure  takes  place.  We  start 
accusing  the  tribals  of  doing  all  sorts  of  things  in  the  forests,  forgetting 
that  they  have  lived  in  those  forests  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years.  And  somehow  forests  have  survived  everything  that  the  tribals 
might  have  done  to  them.  Perhaps  the  problem  is  not  what  the  tribals 
do  but  what  we  ourselves  do  in  their  name.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
trouble  is  due  to  a  changing  social  system.  The  answer  does  not  lie  in 
harsh  measures.  The  answer  can  only  be  in  the  form  of  explanadon, 
understanding,  working  together  with  the  tribals  to  see  how  the  forest 
can  be  protected.  Wherever  I  have  talked  with  the  tribals  I  have  found 
that  their  interest  in  protecting  forests  has  been  more  than  my  own. 

I  look  forward  to  a  new  thrust  from  all  the  States  in  conserving  our 
forests  and  in  the  matter  of  afforestation.  You  should  not  succumb  to 
the  easy  methods  of  raising  revenue  that  some  States  seem  to  follow. 
Conservation  is  not  something  that  we  can  force  on  people.  It  is 
something  which  we  must  build  into  our  thinking  right  from  the  early 
stages  of  education.  It  is  only  then  that  our  children  will  feel,  from 
deep  inside,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  conserve  and  protect  what  they  have 
inherited  and  hand  it  down  to  the  coming  generations.  I  hope  that 
from  this  meeting  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a  new,  dynamic  thrust  to  this 
particular  programme. 


Better  Land  Use  and  Wastelands 

Development 


NIany  subjects  under  the  State  sector  but  there  are  some  that  need 
to  be  co-ordinated,  and  perhaps  the  subject  that  we  are  about  to 
discuss  today  is  of  critical  importance  to  every  single  State.  There  is 
need  for  us  to  co-ordinate  our  action  on  this  to  give  a  thrust,  a  certain 
drive,  so  that  tangible  results  can  be  achieved. 

Our  wastelands  are  almost  as  extensive  as  our  agricultural  lands. 
Degraded  lands  account  for  almost  two-thirds  of  our  agricultural  and 
forest  lands.  Forest  cover  which  should  be  close  to  thirty  per  cent  to 
maintain  an  ecological  balance  is  dropping  very  close  to  ten  per  cent 
and  endangering  our  very  survival.  The  prospects  of  an  ecological 
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disaster,  the  prospects  of  food  scarcity  really  threaten  us  if  we  do  not 
tackle  this  problem  actively  enough. 

We  need  a  rapid  increase  in  the  productivity  of  all  our  lands.  This 
can  only  come  about  if  we  have  a  definite  policy  towards  our  land.  We 
have  to  reclaim  degraded  land.  The  target  that  we  have  set  for  the 
Board  is  five  million  hectares  a  year  of  afforestation.  When  we  look  at 
a  figure  like  five  million  hectares — it  is  a  huge  figure — and  immediate¬ 
ly  we  start  wondering  whether  these  targets  are  feasible,  whether  the 
resources  will  be  available.  But  the  question  that  we  are  faced  with  is 
not  whether  resources  are  available  or  whether  the  target  is  achiev¬ 
able,  but  what  will  happen  if  we  do  not  reclaim  land  at  this  rate.  There 
is  really  no  choice  before  us.  The  question  that  we  have  to  answer  is 
not  how  or  what  we  are  going  to  do,  but  of  how  we  are  going  to  find 
ways  of  doing  it.  We  will  have  to  mobilise  not  just  a  government  but 
absolutely  everyone.  We  have  to  bring  a  certain  enlightenment  to  our 
people  so  that  they  will  rise  to  this  task  in  their  own  areas.  It  is  only 
then  that  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  any  success. 

The  key  to  any  such  programme  has  to  be  the  integrated 
management  of  our  limited  but  renewable  land.  The  approach  cannot 
be  departmental  or  compartmentalised.  It  has  to  respond  to  the 
differing  needs  of  every  section.  It  cannot  be  hemmed  in  by  internal 
contradictions.  It  has  to  suitably  balance  all  the  priorities  through  an 
integrated  approach  which  maintains  food  efficiency,  achieves  adequ¬ 
ate  nutrition  levels,  meets  fuel  and  fodder  needs,  provides  raw 
materials  for  industry  and  develops  the  habitats. 

Forest  cover  is  already  much  too  low.  We  have  to  develop  our 
degraded  lands,  made  them  green  once  more.  This  is  where  modern 
technology  and  agricultural  extension  work  must  be  brought  in.  We 
have  seen  how  high  technology  has  transformed  the  north-western 
States  through  the  Green  Revolution.  This  should  be  spread  to  other 
States,  and  more  specially  to  the  degraded  lands  and  wastelands.  High 
yields  in  agriculture  will  come  from  a  combination  of  genetic 
engineering,  bio-technology,  tissue  culture  and  other  new  methods. 
Our  research  must  have  specific  time-bound  targets.  Our  cropping 
patterns  must  be  modified.  Land  reforms  will  be  a  key  factor  and 
agricultural  extension  must  be  taken  up  in  all  seriousness. 

It  is  only  when  the  productivity  of  the  land  is  increased  that  the 
pressure  on  forests  will  start  reducing.  Fuel  is  a  basic  need  of  our 
people.  Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  forest  that  is  cut  is  used  for 
fuel  wood.  One  of  the  schemes  that  the  Wasteland  Board  has  decided 
to  tackle  is  to  supply  adequate  fuel  and  fodder.  An  idea  that  has  been 
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put  forward  is  to  lease  out  a  very  small  proportion  of  wastelands  to 
certain  industries.  Industries  that  are  today  denuding  the  forest  cover 
would  be  given  a  specific  area  of  wastelands.  One  assessment  of  the 
wastelands  available  in  the  country  is  123  million  hectares.  Out  of 
these  123  million  hectares,  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  year  2000  A.D., 
only  2.4  million  hectares  will  be  required  for  our  entire  industry.  If  we 
can  put  that  aside  from  our  123  million  hectares  of  wastelands,  we  will 
have  preserved  our  forests  as  well  as  helped  draw  new  cover  on 
wastelands.  This  is  one  scheme  which  we  would  like  you  to  evaluate. 

Our  attempt  must  be  to  see  that  wherever  we  give  such  lands  the 
first  option  should  be  to  local  co-operatives  involving  the  people  in  the 
neighbouring  areas  so  that  the  benefits  go  to  those  people.  A  certain 
proportion  of  the  output  of  the  land  that  is  leased  to  industry  must  be 
given  to  the  local  people  for  fuel  and  fodder.  Thus  we  will  integrate  the 
needs  of  industry  which  local  requirements  of  fuel  and  fodder  and  in 
doing  so  develop  new  forest  cover. 

Our  afforestation  target  for  one  year  will  be  greater  than  the  target 
for  the  whole  Sixth  Plan.  In  fact,  it  will  be  more  than  we  have  actually 
achieved  in  the  last  three  decades.  Again  it  seems  like  a  very  vast  task 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  delay  this  any  longer. 

We  have  watched  too  long  our  forests  disappearing.  We  are  now  at 
the  point  of  endangering  our  whole  eco-system.  This  cannot  be 
achieved  by  any  one  section  but  by  an  involvement  of  all  the  people.  It 
is  an  achievable  target.  It  must  be  developed  into  a  people’s 
movement — decentralisation  of  nurseries,  tree  growers’  co¬ 
operatives,  tree  patta  schemes,  farmers,  youth,  women,  everyone  must 
be  involved  in  this  programme.  The  landless,  marginal  and  small 
farmer  must  be  a  key  element  in  bringing  about  the  success  of  this 
programme.  We  must  enthuse  everyone  right  across  the  country  to 
participate  in  this  programme. 

When  we  undertake  such  a  programme,  one  of  the  first  problems 
that  we  face  in  India  is  that  of  a  lack  of  factual  data,  poor  statistics,  a 
poor  data  base;  this  may  be  an  area  that  we  should  look  into.  We 
should  try  to  establish  a  data  base  which  could  give  us  indications  of 
the  correct  and  incorrect  measures  that  we  might  take.  We  must  have 
purposeful  research  so  that  the  best  possible  use  of  the  land  is  made. 
We  may  have  to  review  our  legislation  and  policies  to  see  whether 
these  are  correct.  It  needs  looking  into  how  our  laws  can  be 
rationalised  and  made  more  effective.  It  could  be  a  package  of  fiscal 
incentives  to  give  a  thrust  in  areas  closer  to  industry,  basically  a  better 
husbanding  of  funds  for  greater  efficiency  and  higher  returns.  We  have 
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to  develop  adequate  capacity  to  survey  the  lands  for  soil  testing  to  see 
what  the  faults  in  the  soil  are.  Our  technological  information,  which  is 
today  poorly  compiled  and  poorly  disseminated,  should  be  compiled  in 
a  manner  which  makes  it  readily  acceptable  to  the  people. 

We  must  have  a  major  thrust  in  better  water  management;  not  just 
the  supply  of  water,  but  the  utilisation  of  water,  economising  on  water 
and  making  the  maximum  use  that  we  can  of  the  water  that  is 
available.  This  will  become  increasingly  important  as  more  and  more 
land  comes  under  agriculture. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  thank  all  the  Chief  Ministers  for  taking  part 
in  this  conference  and  getting  involved  in  this  scheme.  We  have 
received  speeches  from  all  the  Chief  Ministers.  Now  we  could  take  up 
an  item  at  a  time  and  have  discussion  on  it,  a  meaningful  discussion, 
get  some  points  from  you,  from  us  and  see  what  we  can  develop  for 
each  of  the  schemes  that  we  have  on  land  use,  on  wasteland 
development  and  on  how  we  can  build  co-operation  between  the 
Centre  and  the  States  and  among  the  States  in  these  areas.  Our  targets 
are  very  ambitious  and  we  will  need  the  full  co-operation  and 
involvement  of  everyone  if  they  are  to  succeed. 


Plant  a  Tree:  Preserve  the 

Environment 


It  is  appropriate  that  today  when  we  planted  a  ‘tree  for  peace’  we 
planted  it  at  Shaktisthal.  Indiraji  perhaps  did  more  than  any  other 
world  leader  to  bring  about  an  awareness  among  the  people  of  our 
environment  and  the  dangers  of  depleting  the  environment  for 
short-term  developmental  gains.  Indiraji’s  work  for  protecting  the 
environment  has  brought  about  a  great  degree  of  awareness  in  India 
about  the  dangers  that  we  will  face  if  we  destroy  our  environment. 

Today,  our  people  no  longer  tolerate  the  destruction  of  the 
environment  in  exchange  of  some  major  developmental  projects; 
today,  there  is  a  cry  to  protect  the  environment  and  to  compensate  for 
any  damage  that  a  particular  developmental  work  might  do. 

In  planting  a  tree  we  give  life.  Trees  are  more  than  mere  symbols  of 


Speech  on  World  Environment  Day,  after  planting  a  ‘Tree  for  Peace’,  Shaktisthal,  New  Delhi,  5  June  1986 
(Part  of  the  speech  translated  from  Hindi) 
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the  environment;  they  help  retain  moisture  in  the  soil,  conserve  the 
top-soil  and  prevent  the  water  running  off  the  top  surface;  perhaps, 
most  of  all  they  attract  rain  and  keep  our  life  cycle  going.  In  planting  a 
tree,  we  express  gratitude  to  nature.  We  give  back  a  little  bit,  from  so 
much  that  we  have  taken.  It  is  an  expression  of  love,  of  concern  of 
one’s  fellow-beings,  for  life  on  earth.  Nature  is  bountiful,  but  if  we  do 
not  preserve  our  environment,  if  we  do  not  renew  our  resources,  there 
is  a  grave  danger  that  we  will  deplete  nature  to  an  extent  from  which 
we  will  not  be  able  to  recover.  There  is  no  dichotomy  between 
protecting  the  environment  and  development.  They  go  hand  in  hand. 

Conservation  means  the  protection  of  not  just  the  environment  but 
also  of  those  life-sustaining  cycles  which  keep  man  alive.  Tree-felling, 
encroachments  into  forests  have  led  to  erosion  of  our  soil,  water¬ 
logging,  salinity,  alkalinity  in  soil.  We  have  turned  good  lands  into 
wastelands  leading  to  more  difficulties  and  more  hardships  for  the 
people  in  the  rural  areas,  in  our  villages. 

The  task  for  us  today  is  to  reverse  this  trend.  We  have,  through  the 
National  Wasteland  Development  Board,  started  a  number  of 
programmes,  but  perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  is  an  involvement 
of  all  our  people  in  this  task,  an  involvement  that  will  cut  across  all 
regions,  all  languages,  all  castes,  all  creeds,  cut  across  all  social  and 
other  divisions  in  our  society.  The  group  we  would  like  to  start  with  is 
the  young  children  in  schools  and  increase  that  involvement  down  the 
line  to  include  every  section  of  our  people.  We  have  to  see  that  this 
movement  becomes  a  mass  movement.  A  regeneration  of  the 
wastelands  is  more  than  just  reclaiming  the  wastelands;  it  is  a 
regeneration  of  the  life-giving  environment;  it  is  a  regeneration  of  the 
very  heart  of  rural  India. 

If  we  want  to  save  India,  if  we  want  to  save  India,  if  we  want  to 
eradicate  poverty,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  protect  our  environment  in 
every  way.  It  is  often  thought  that  it  is  the  poor,  the  Adivasis,  who  cut 
down  the  forests  and  every  now  and  then,  the  Government  comes 
down  on  them  with  a  heavy  hand.  But  the  Adivasis  have  been  living  in 
close  proximity  to  the  forests  for  thousands  of  years  and  the  forests 
have  not  been  destroyed,  they  have  not  disappeared.  It  is  when  others 
come  into  the  forests  and  begin  to  use  them  for  mercenary  and 
commercial  purpose  that  forests  become  endangered,  the  environment 
becomes  endangered.  It  should  be  our  endeavour  to  provide  for  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  poor  people  who  dwell  in  the  forests  or  near 
the  forests. 

The  village  women  are  reeling  under  a  great  burden.  They  have  to 
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carry  loads  of  firewood  for  cooking  and  fodder  for  the  cattle  over  long 
distances.  Our  effort  should  be  to  make  these  available  to  them  in  a 
way  that  does  not  put  a  strain  on  our  forests.  We  should  strive,  with  all 
our  might,  to  put  the  forests  back  into  shape.  We  shall  need  saplings, 
millions  and  millions  of  them;  we  shall  need  seeds  in  great  quantities. 
Our  scientists  will  have  to  exert  all  their  energy  to  make  these 
available. 

We  must  see  to  it,  that  in  the  coming  years,  we  bring  under  tillage 
large  tracts  of  land  that  are  at  present  fallow.  The  severe  drought 
conditions  that  we  see  today,  the  great  hardships  they  entail  for  the 
poor  of  the  country,  have  to  be  remedied.  The  incessant  march  of  the 
desert  has  got  to  be  stopped.  This  can  be  done  by  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  people.  I  have  been  to  numerous  places  and  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  great  schemes  of  afforestation  came  to 
nothing  when  the  saplings  planted  soon  withered  from  lack  of  care  or 
were  eaten  up  by  cattle  or  uprooted  by  people.  But  I  have  seen  too 
that  wherever  the  villagers  were  associated  with  the  programme  such 
things  have  not  happened.  We  saw  in  Rajasthan  where  trees  were 
planted  on  a  large  scale  to  stop  the  march  of  the  desert,  that,  even 
though  the  plants  were  protected  by  a  wire  fence,  roaming  animals 
nevertheless  managed  to  destroy  a  large  number  of  them.  But  in  other 
places  where  the  villages  had  been  associated  with  the  effort,  there 
were  no  wire  fences  put  up,  no  walls  raised  and  yet  the  plants  showed 
no  damage.  The  villagers  themselves  came  forward  to  protect  the 
plants  from  the  ravages  of  goats  and  cattle,  for  they  had  been  made 
aware  that  if  the  plants  were  not  saved,  the  inexorable  march  of  the 
desert  would  overtake  their  homes. 

We  must  resolve  here  at  this  Shaktisthal  to  unite  our  people  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  task.  It  is  appropriate  to  adopt  such  a  resolution 
here  because  Indiraji  always  showed  a  special  interest  in  environment. 


Ganga  Action  Plan — A  People’s 

Programme 


You  JUST  WITNESSED  water  from  various  rivers  of  the  country 
mingling  with  the  Ganga  water.  Thus  are  energies  generated  in  all 


Inaugural  speech  at  the  Clean  Ganga  Operation,  Varanasi,  14  June  1986  (Major  portion  of 
the  speech  translated  from  Hindi) 
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parts  of  the  country  unified.  Thus  is  the  country  made  strong.  I  recall 
an  ancient  hymn: 

Ganga,  Yamuna,  Godavari,  Saraswati,  Narmada,  Sindhu  and 

Cauvery — May  the  holy  waters  of  these  rivers  bless  us. 

The  Ganga  is  a  part  of  our  ancient  history.  It  is  a  symbol  of  India’s 
spirituality.  When  we  behold  the  Ganga,  the  history  of  the  past  five 
thousand  years  takes  from  before  our  eyes.  For  these  five  thousand 
years  India  has  retained  its  unified  identity.  There  are  very  few 
countries  in  the  world  which  show  this  continuity  with  their  history. 
India  is  one  of  those  very  few.  However  hard  may  have  been  the  times, 
however  harsh  the  difficulties  we  may  have  had  to  face,  we  have  never 
lost  our  essential  Indianness,  our  spiritual  moorings.  And  this  is  true 
not  of  any  one  part  of  India  but  of  the  entire  country.  It  is  this  spirit 
that  keeps  the  country  strong  and  united  in  the  face  of  any  aggression, 
any  pressure.  How  did  this  come  about?  Our  religiosity  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  ingredient  of  our  spirituality.  However  diverse  our 
creeds,  we  respect  them  all,  follow  them  all  and  encourage  them  all. 
This  is  not  a  new  development.  It  is  a  tradition  that  has  continued 
through  the  centuries  and  that  has  made  us  strong.  The  secret  of 
India’s  strength  is  thus  Sarvadharma  Samabhava — equal  respect  for  all 
religions.  If  we  want  to  see  India  strong  we  must  cling  to  this  principle. 
The  other  source  of  our  strength  is  this  :  whichever  cultures  came  to 
India,  whichever  peoples  crossed  the  borders  into  this  land,  we  made 
them  our  own.  We  kept  our  hearts  and  minds  open.  We  remained  ever 
willing  to  hear  and  understand  others’  point  of  view.  All  faiths,  all 
cultures  were  respected  and  were  always  made  strong  in  India.  This 
Indianness  has  been  the  source  of  our  strength  and  it  will  continue  to 
bring  us  strength. 

India’s  civilisation  of  over  five  thousand  years  has  developed  a  very 
deep  spirituality  in  our  people,  a  spirituality  which  is  not  bound  by 
rituals  and  religious  rites,  but  a  spirituality  which  transcends  all  normal 
barriers.  India,  throughout  its  history  has  absorbed  diverse  cultures  and 
civilisations  to  develop  its  own  glorious  civilisation.  Today,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganga,  fed  by  the  mighty  snows  of  the  Himalayas  and 
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Stretching  down  2,500  kms.  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
we  see  the  area  of  India  which  sustains  one-third  of  its  population  and 
half  its  irrigated  land.  The  Ganga  is  a  symbol  of  our  prosperity,  our 
culture,  our  heritage,  our  civilisation,  our  philosophy.  Many  of  our 
religions  are  linked  to  the  Ganga  and  perhaps  most  of  all  it  is  the 
holder  of  our  spirituality  and  our  tradition.  Panditji  had  said:  “The 
Ganga  especially  is  the  river  of  India,  beloved  of  her  people,  round 
which  are  intertwined  her  racial  memories,  her  hopes  and  fears,  her 
victories  and  her  defeats.  She  has  been  a  symbol  of  India’s  age-long 
culture  and  civilisation,  ever-changing,  ever-flowing,  yet  ever  the  same 
Ganga.” 

The  Ganga  binds  us  together.  It  imbues  a  unity  amongst  our 
people.  It  makes  us  one  civilisation,  one  nation.  The  Ganga  is  a 
symbol  of  our  tradition  of  tolerance,  of  synthesis,  of  poise,  it  is  a 
challenge  to  the  dark  forces  that  undermine  our  unity  and  integrity 
that  try  to  subvert  our  ethical  and  traditional  values.  These  forces  of 
violence  and  separatism,  casteism,  of  petty  self-seeking  loyalties, 
parochialism,  and  linguistic  and  other  fanaticism  are  the  forces  which 
threaten  to  tear  India  apart.  Today,  we  should  pledge,  from  here  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganga,  to  fight  and  uphold  the  unity  and  integrity  of 
India,  not  to  be  cowed  down  by  terrorism,  to  preserve  our  traditional 
values,  our  civilisation. 

We  are  the  inheritors  of  five  thousand  years  of  wisdom,  of  a 
relentless  freedom  struggle  against  the  mightiest  of  imperial  powers; 
we  must  not  allow  this  tradition  to  be  subverted  by  divisions  among 
our  people,  by  divisive  forces  within  us.  Our  nation  stands  strong  when 
we  are  secular — a  secular  India  where  every  faith,  all  peoples,  all 
cultures  and  languages  are  made  stronger,  an  India  where  we  all 
develop  to  the  benefit  of  each  and  every  person  in  the  country,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  nation.  There  is  no  place  for  narrow  compartments  or 
narrow  loyalties.  We  have  to  strengthen  today  the  forces  that  bind 
India.  We  have  revitalised  the  National  Integration  Council  and  given 
highest  priority  to  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  to  strengthen  our 
country. 

Today,  here  at  Varanasi,  we  are  setting  out  on  a  vigorous 
programme  of  cleaning  the  Ganga.  No  one  has  ever  questioned  the 
purity  of  the  Ganga.  But  it  has  been  observed  of  late  that  we  have 
been  letting  the  purifying  waters  of  the  Ganga  become  polluted.  The 
indiscriminate  felling  of  trees,  the  destruction  of  the  forests  has 
increased  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  floods,  carrying  into  the 
Ganga  ever  increasing  amounts  of  filth  and  silt.  The  bed  of  the  river 
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has  consequently  been  rising  and  river  transport  by  boats  and  barges 
has  been  rendered  difficult.  Then  there  is  the  pollution  caused  by  the 
sullage,  the  effluents  from  factories  and  carcasses  of  animals,  which 
uninterruptedly  find  their  way  into  the  river.  We  are  now  going  to  stop 
all  this.  We  are  going  to  see  that  the  water  of  the  river  regains  its 
pristine  purity.  There  are  many  large  cities  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganga:  Kanpur,  Allahabad,  Patna,  Calcutta.  There  are  besides  thirty 
Other  cities  with  population  exceeding  one  lakh.  Every  year  some  900 
million  litres  of  sullage  is  discharged  from  these  cities  into  the  Ganga. 
It  will  be  our  endeavour  in  the  next  four  or  five  years  to  see  that  the 
discharge  of  this  sullage  into  the  river  is  stopped  and  where  it  cannot 
be  stopped  it  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  river  only  after  suitable 
treatment.  Doing  this  will  certainly  improve  the  lives  of  the  people 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river.  But  the  Government  alone  cannot 
achieve  this.  The  Government  will  certainly  make  sure  that  the 
discharge  of  pollutants  into  the  river  is  checked.  We  will  bring  into 
operation  laws  which  will  ensure  that  only  water  free  from  impurities 
goes  into  the  Ganga  and  make  an  effort  to  recycle  the  waste  from 
cities,  generate  power  from  it.  But  the  ‘Ganga  Action  Plan’  is 
essentially  not  a  Government  plan.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  P.W.D.  and  other  government  agencies.  It  is  intended  for 
people  as  a  whole.  People  must  come  forward  to  clean  the  river  and  to 
see  that  draining  of  pollutants  into  the  river  is  stopped.  We  have  taken 
the  first  step.  We  have  cleaned  the  Ganga  in  the  Rishikesh-Hardwar 
stretch.  You  will  have  noticed  during  the  last  Kumbh  Mela  the  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  water.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  water  of  the 
river  will  show  a  similar  change  in  the  vicinity  of  Varanasi  and  Calcutta 
in  the  coming  few  years. 

It  will  be  our  endeavour  to  get  efforestation  under  way  in  areas  where 
there  has  been  large-scale  felling  and  in  others  where  the  land  has  been 
lying  fallow  so  that  floods  are  prevented  and  silt  is  not  carried  into  the 
river.  Reclamation  of  wasteland  through  social  forestry  will,  I  am  sure, 
go  a  long  way  towards  achieving  this  end.  Along  with  this,  it  is  also  of 
paramount  importance  that  sullage  from  cities  and  other  pollutants  are 
prevented  from  entering  the  Ganga.  Towards  this  end  we  have 
enacted  strict  deterrent  legislation,  because  if  we  wish  to  save  India  we 
must  save  our  environment.  When  the  environment  is  damaged,  a  bit 
of  India  dies.  This  process  has  been  going  on  and  the  task  before  us  is 
to  bring  back  the  dead  part  to  life.  I  trust  that  the  people  of  the  entire 
country  will  enthusiastically  participate  in  this  programme  and  it  will 
be  transformed  into  people’s  movement.  I  trust  that  the  beginning 
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made  here  today,  at  Varanasi,  will  in  time  grow  into  a  mighty 
programme  encompassing  the  whole  of  India,  every  river  valley,  so 
that  not  only  the  Ganga  but  all  the  rivers  of  India  will  once  again 
regain  the  purity  of  waters  that  characterised  them  thousands  of  years 
ago. 

Varanasi  lies  on  the  Ganga  and  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
history  of  India,  with  the  ancient  wisdom  of  India  and  the  philosophies 
of  India.  For  thousands  of  years  our  seers  and  savants  have  sat  on  the 
ghats  here  asking  and  answering  questions  about  life,  about  the  outer 
space,  about  the  cosmos.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganga  here  that 
Tulsidas  composed  the  Ramacharitamanas ,  it  was  from  here  that 
Ravidas  sent  out  his  message,  and  it  was  a  few  kilometres  from  here,  at 
Sarnath,  that  the  Buddha  for  the  first  time  preached  his  gospel.  It  was 
here  that  the  Jain  Tirthankar  Parsvanath  attained  mahaparinirvana. 
Guru  Nanak  travelled  all  the  way  here  to  meet  Sant  Kabir  and  Baba 
Farid.  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  practised  his  penance  here  for  seven  long 
months.  Guru  Gobind  Singh  lived  here  at  the  Bibi  Bagh  gurudwara 
and  Bhai  Gurudas  wrote  many  hymns  for  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  here. 
The  gold  plating  on  the  temple  of  Vishwanath  was  a  donation  from 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.  Mirza  Ghalib  in  his  ‘Chiraghe  Dair’  says  of 
Varanasi: 

rr*3TT^’  sRTTH 

May  God,  the  Most  High,  save  the  city 
of  Banaras  from  the  evil  eye. 

Because  it  is  a  pleasant  heaven  and  an 
abundant  paradise  in  itself. 

Many  churches  too  came  up  in  Varanasi  in  the  course  of  time. 
Mother  Teresa  has  started  an  institution  here.  The  Theosophical 
Society  and  various  other  societies  are  also  represented  here.  Among 
the  buildings  here  we  find  the  Vishwanath  temple,  gurudwara  Guru 
Bagh,  the  mosque  of  Alamgir  and  the  temple  of  Bharat  Mata. 
Whether  we  consider  the  temples  and  the  mosques  or  the  secular 
institutions  such  as  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  we  see  that 
people  of  diverse  faiths,  speaking  diverse  languages,  have  been 
coming  here  from  all  parts  of  India  to  acquire  knowledge  and  to  seek 
spiritual  solace. 

The  contribution  of  Varanasi  in  our  struggle  for  freedom  has  also 
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been  considerable.  Nawab  Wazir  Ali  Khan  resorted  to  civil  disobedi¬ 
ence  here,  first  in  1799  and  then  again  in  1810.  In  1905  it  was  the  venue 
of  the  Congress  session.  In  the  early  years  of  the  national  movement 
Varanasi  stood  at  the  vanguard.  We  are  trying  to  carry  the  spirit  of 
Varanasi,  its  message  of  knowledge,  tolerance,  Sarvadharma 
Samabhava,  equal  respect  for  all  religions  and  its  patriotism  to  every 
part  of  India.  We  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  achieve  this  purpose 
through  the  Ganga  Action  Plan. 

It  is  our  endeavour  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  various 
voluntary  organisations  in  the  country  for  this  effort.  We  must  see  that 
the  Ganga  does  not  remain  an  empty  symbol  but  becomes  a  means  for 
furthering  the  unity  and  strength  of  India  and  enriching  our  national 
life  and  our  future. 

As  we  begin  the  programme  of  cleaning  the  Ganga  here  we  hope  a 
sewage  plant  will  be  set  up  so  that  the  sewage  does  not  flow  into  the 
Ganga.  It  will  then  provide  us  manure  as  well  as  power.  Let  us  further 
hope  that  the  construction  of  the  bridge  which  has  been  hanging  fire 
ever  since  Indiraji  laid  its  foundation  stone  many  years  ago  will  be 
expedited.  Soon  after  we  assumed  office  we  had  taken  the  work  in 
hand.  The  loan  from  the  World  Bank  has  been  sanctioned.  Tenders 
are  being  invited  and  the  work  will  start  very  soon. 

In  the  end  I  would  like  to  say  that  just  as  we  mingled  the  waters 
from  various  rivers  from  all  over  the  country  with  the  Ganga  water,  we 
must  see  that  energies  from  all  parts  of  India  are  welded  together  to 
make  India  strong  and  united. 


The  Battle  to  Protect  Our  Environment 


It  is  very  easy  to  destroy  something,  but  extremely  difficult  to 
create,  nurture  and  obtain  full  benefits  from  it.  There  are  some  people 
in  our  midst  today  who  have  performed  a  difficult  task  which  is  most 
essential  for  our  country,  and  they  are  being  presented  with  the  Indira 
Priyadarshini  Vrikshamitra  Awards.  I  would  like  to  specially  congratu¬ 
late  them  and  more  so,  I  would  like  to  thank  them. 

I  have  seen  on  my  tours  that  where  trees  begin  to  die,  the  very 
earth  dries  up,  and  soon  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  life.  It  is  necessary 
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that  one-third  of  our  land  should  be  under  forest  cover.  We  should  pay 
special  attention  to  the  mountains,  where  even  more  afforestation  is 
necessary,  to  ensure  that  soil  erosion  and  loss  of  top-soil  does  not  take 
place,  causing  damage  not  only  to  the  mountains  but  also  to  the  plains 
below. 

Today  we  are  trying  to  achieve  33  per  cent  forest  cover  when  the 
available  cover  is  only  13  per  cent,  may  be  even  less.  To  improve  the 
forest  cover,  we  have  to  utilise  every  conceivable  resource  and  the  role 
of  science  and  our  scientists  will  be  very  important  because  India  has 
made  great  advances  in  the  scientific  fields,  especially  in  bio-sciences. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  to  face  this  challenge  and  win  the  battle  to  protect 
our  environment,  we  must  involve  our  scientists  fully.  Tissue  culture, 
genetic  engineering  and  all  other  such  modern  technologies  have  to  be 
utilised  for  the  good  of  the  common  people  of  India.  People  have 
spoken  of  land  use.  We  have  to  take  bold  steps  to  make  necessary 
changes,  so  that  productivity  of  agriculture  is  improved,  so  that  farm 
incomes  are  improved  because  it  is  only  through  these  measures  that 
land  will  become  available  for  afforestation.  We  must  endeavour  to 
protect  our  forests  and  raise  new  forests,  while  creating  mass 
awareness  throughout  the  country. 

I  remember,  when  I  first  became  a  Member  of  the  Lok  Sabha,  most 
of  the  questions  used  to  be:  why  development  projects  are  being 
stopped,  simply  to  protect  a  few  trees  that  would  be  cut,  or  to  protect 
the  environment?  Today,  there  is  a  sea-change.  The  questions  asked 
are:  why  this  project  is  being  taken  up  at  the  cost  of  cutting  trees?  How 
many  trees  are  going  to  be  cut?  If  so  many  trees  are  being  cut,  how 
many  trees  will  be  planted?  This  morning  alone,  there  was  a  similar 
question  in  the  Lok  Sabha.  All  this  proves  that  awareness  is  growing  in 
the  country,  but  it  must  spread  to  the  rural  areas  and  we  have  to 
identify  the  agencies  through  which  this  can  be  spread  further  in  these 
areas.  The  Government  emphasises  these  priorities  from  Delhi  or 
State  capitals  but  this  message  is  not  reaching  the  rural  masses.  We 
must  involve  the  voluntary  agencies  to  spread  the  message.  In  this 
task,  we  can  take  the  help  of  such  people  as  are  sitting  with  us  today, 
who  have  a  special  feel  for  the  environment  and  who  can  carry  our 
message  to  every  corner  of  the  country.  We  must  try  to  mobilise  the 
whole  country  in  this  fashion  and  involve  people  in  creating  a  new 
force  to  save  the  country’s  environment. 

In  the  last  Five  Year  Plan,  we  gave  Rs.  2,000  crores  as  relief  for 
drought  and  floods.  In  the  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan,  in  the  first 
one-and-a-half  years  alone,  we  have  given  an  equal  amount  for  such 
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relief.  Why  is  this  happening?  Why  has  the  demand  for  relief  increased 
threefold?  When  I  visit  villages  during  my  tours  in  the  country,  I  can 
clearly  see  that  where  there  has  been  drought  there  are  no  trees,  and, 
therefore,  when  it  rains,  the  water  is  not  conserved  in  the  sub-soil,  it 
washes  off  the  top-soil  and  floods  the  lower  reaches.  It  is  not  enough  to 
make  dams  and  dykes.  These  are  only  temporary  solutions,  but  these 
do  not  eliminate  the  root  cause  of  the  problem.  To  go  to  the  root  of  the 
problem  we  have  to  afforest  the  upper  catchment  of  the  rivers,  so  that 
water  management  and  conservation  take  place  from  the  very  source. 
We  must  control  floods;  we  must  fight  drought,  we  must  seek  the  real 
and  lasting  development  of  India.  Merely  by  starting  industries  we 
cannot  achieve  development.  We  must  take  a  long-term  view,  we  must 
consider  the  future  of  succeeding  generations,  and  we  should  not 
endanger  their  future  because  of  our  present  greed.  Development 
which  causes  such  danger  will  not  be  development  in  the  true  sense. 
Today  we  must  try  to  spread  this  consciousness  in  every  school, 
panchayat,  co-operative,  mahila  mandal  and  youth  group,  so  that  they 
become  effective  vehicles  to  bring  this  awareness  to  the  country  at 
large.  We  must  involve  voluntary  agencies  too,  and  bring  industry  into 
this  venture. 

Indiraji  had  get  love  for  the  environment  not  only  in  this  country 
but  all  over  the  world.  When  she  visited  Sweden  the  whole  world 
recognised  this  from  her  forceful  speech.  Today,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  birthday,  we  are  remembering  her  in  the  most  fitting  manner  by 
giving  Vrikshamitra  Awards  in  her  name. 

I  would  once  again  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for  the  work  you  are 
doing,  which  is  in  the  true  sense  making  this  country  stronger  and 
developed.  I  do  hope  that  more  and  more  people  will  join  you  and 
many  more  trees  will  be  planted.  We  must  achieve  the  target  of 
covering  30  per  cent  of  our  land  with  trees. 
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EDUCATION  AND  CULTURE 


Role  of  Primary  Education  in  Building 

New  India 


I  AM  VERY  glad  to  be  in  your  midst  today.  Since  the  last  election 
we  have  been  talking  of  education.  In  the  intervening  months  we 
have  done  quite  a  lot  and  I  hope  that  in  the  coming  weeks  Shri 
Narasimha  Rao  will  place  a  new  education  policy  before  you.  It  is 
being  formulated  at  present.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  speak  about  it 
just  now  but  we  hope  that  all  the  aspects  mentioned  by  you  and  other 
teacher^  would  have  been  incorporated  in  this  new  policy. 

After  Independence  the  task  of  setting  up  primary  schools  was 
taken  up  in  all  earnestness  and  a  great  many  schools  have  been 
opened  since  then.  According  to  our  figures  92  per  cent  of  children 
of  school-going  age  have  been  involved.  Schools  have  reached  80 
per  cent  of  the  villages.  Then  why  this  gap?  Perhaps  we  concentrated 
mainly  on  numbers.  We  bothered  about  quantity  but  ignored  quality. 

What  is  the  biggest  problem  facing  the  nation  today?  What  do  the 
youth  face?  If  we  enquire  from  anyone,  the  answer  is  that  the 
problem  is  one  of  national  unity  and  integrity.  The  nation  has  to 
stand  up  as  one,  united.  We  have  to  see  that  communal  forces  do  not 
make  headway.  When  we  go  to  the  youths  they  have  only  one 
question:  that  of  employment,  job  opportunities.  What  are  they  to 
do?  The  reply  to  both  the  queries  must  be  found  at  the  school  level. 
If  even  after  38  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  create  a  spirit  which 
can  help  eliminate  our  conflicts,  there  must  be  a  lacuna  in  our 
education  policy.  Had  the  children  been  given  a  proper  education 
and  their  character  developed  properly,  these  questions  would  not 
have  arisen  before  us. 

Similarly,  when  we  talk  of  employment  there  is  little  mention  of 
employment  avenues.  The  talk  is  mainly  of  jobs,  white-collar  jobs, 
because  our  educational  structure  is  such  that  it  produces  only 
white-collar  workers.  It  is  possible  that  this  problem  has  come  down 
from  pre-Independence  days  because  jobs  available  then  were  only 
among  the  bureaucracy.  All  the  schools  and  colleges  established 
worked  towards  this  goal — that  of  educating  people  in  order  to  join 
the  bureaucracy.  But  now  we  cannot  absorb  all  the  people  in  the 
bureaucracy.  And  if  we  cannot  take  them  in,  we  must  canalise  them 
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into  Other  jobs.  Maybe  we  have  taught  only  what  we  were  expected  to. 
But  today  when  we  talk  of  primary  education,  a  certain  picture 
immediately  comes  to  our  mind.  At  one  place  the  classes  are 
conducted  under  a  tree,  elsewhere  the  school  building  roof  has  fallen, 
the  black-board  is  missing  somewhere,  chairs  are  missing  elsewhere 
and  somewhere  there  are  no  slates.  Yet  the  work  goes  on.  It  is  a  credit 
to  your  patience  that  you  are  still  able  to  manage  even  in  these 
conditions. 

Many  years  ago  Panditji  had  said  that  India  should  acquire  a 
scientific  temper.  How  can  this  scientific  temper  be  inculcated?  We 
should  give  such  toys  and  tools  to  the  children  that  help  them  learn,  so 
that  they  acquire  the  scientific  temper.  We  want  to  change  the  society, 
we  want  to  create  a  new  spirit  in  the  society.  But  from  where  will  all 
this  start,  if  not  from  the  primary  school?  If  we  have  to  create  new 
thinking  in  a  village,  the  beginning  has  to  be  from  the  primary  schools 
itself.  For  example,  in  those  provinces  where  school  have  been 
provided  with  a  good  building,  toilet  and  other  facilities,  the  outlook 
in  the  village  has  also  changed.  But  where  we  have  not  been  able  to 
provide  all  these,  the  same  old  ways  are  continuing. 

We  can  create  a  new  attitude  in  society  only  through  primary 
education  which  means  the  responsibility  you  shoulder  is  very 
important.  You  have  to  see  that  children  acquire  a  new  spirit  so  that 
they  progress.  Such  a  spirit  will  help  us  bring  forth  all  their  latent  and 
inherent  capabilities  and  knowledge,  and  to  utilise  these  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  They  should  grow  and  prosper  in  all  respects.  But  how 
can  this  come  about  when  the  schools  are  in  such  a  condition?  The 
problem  is  that  we  approach  the  Government  for  every  small  thing. 
Even  if  something  breaks  down  or  a  small  item  is  needed,  we  want  to 
approach  the  government.  There  is  little  contact  with  the  rural  society 
and  the  masses.  They  have  little  involvement  with  the  schools.  We 
have  to  alter  this  situation  and  our  effort  should  be  to  encourage  the 
villagers  to  look  after  the  school  themselves.  Not  that  we  should  not 
provide  the  means  but  they  too  should  know  what  small  thing  is 
required  and  what  can  be  done.  I  have  seen  that  in  some  schools  in 
India  and  in  many  schools  abroad,  if  something  is  required  it  is  made 
there  itself.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  merely  copy  someone 
else,  rather  we  should  try  and  find  ways  of  improving  upon  it.  We  must 
use  our  resources  and  knowledge  and  find  out  how  we  can  improve  the 
situation.  It  might  be  a  small  thing  being  used  in  the  school  which 
keeps  breaking  off  and  on.  Its  design  can  be  improved,  altered,  made 
durable  so  that  it  does  not  break.  There  might  be  a  problem  in  the 
village,  the  school  can  see  to  it  and  solve  it.  This  is  possible  only  if 
there  is  proper  interaction  and  contact  between  the  schools,  teachers 
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and  villagers  and  the  urban  people.  There  will  otherwise  be  a  gap 
between  education  and  society  and  as  long  as  the  gap  exists,  education 
will  not  help  society.  Such  education  will  be  meaningless. 

We  should  make  the  curriculum  still  better  so  that  the  spirit  of 
national  integration  is  imbibed  in  our  children.  They  should  learn 
something  of  the  country’s  history,  not  only  the  ancient  history  but 
also  its  modern  phase.  They  should  understand  how  independence  was 
gained,  what  were  our  weaknesses  and  why  we  became  slaves  and  how 
we  can  eliminate  those  weaknesses  in  our  country.  Today,  we  must 
also  see  that  children  take  part  in  multi-faceted  activities.  Mere  book 
learning  does  not  develop  character.  It  is  formed  through  different 
regulated  activities,  through  sports  and  playing  in  a  team  or  playing  by 
oneself.  You  have  to  find  out  how  to  enhance  the  observation  power 
of  children  so  that  they  understand  better,  learn  more  and  move 
ahead.  The  spirit  which  should  be  developed  in  the  school  should  be 
such  that  children  think  of  the  country  and  its  unity  and  understand 
that  India  is  composed  of  different  people,  different  faiths  and  varied 
cultures.  They  must  understand  that  all  these  are  part  of  a  composite 
India,  that  there  is  unity  running  through  all  our  diversities.  We  have 
to  remember  how  Gandhi ji  led  us  to  independence,  how  he  guided  the 
freedom  struggle,  what  were  its  features  and  what  was  the  strength  and 
what  patience  was  required  to  guide  such  a  great  movement.  And  now 
if  we  have  to  make  the  country  strong  we  require  to  have  the  same 
patience  to  ensure  children’s  progress. 

We  must  also  take  care  that  children  who  start  coming  to  schools 
do  not  drop  out.  Certainly  there  are  domestic  problems.  Children  have 
to  bring  children  to  school  and  ensure  that  they  do  not  leave  it.  The 
asset.  But  there  is  another  argument  as  well.  If  parents  and  children 
realise  that  they  will  benefit  from  education,  they  will  stick  to  it  with 
determination.  If  they  feel  that  after  education,  children  will  be 
unemployed  they  will  stop  coming  to  school.  So  we  should  endeavour 
to  bring  children  to  school  and  ensure  that  they  do  not  leave  it.  The 
biggest  number  of  drop-outs  are  among  girls  and  probably  among  the 
Harijans  and  tribals.  We  have  to  pay  special  attention  to  these  two 
segments  and  create  an  atmosphere,  both  at  home  and  at  school,  so 
that  they  do  not  drop  out.  They  must  have  full  educational 
opportunities  because  the  backwardness  noticed  in  certain  sections  of 
the  society  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  receive  proper  education. 
Economic  pressure  forces  them  to  leave  their  studies  and  we  have  to 
help  and  sustain  them  at  this  stage.  That  is  why  last  year  we  exempted 
girls  from  school  fee.  We  are  making  efforts  to  open  Ashram  schools 
in  the  tribal  and  Harijan  areas. 
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Along  with  this,  you  have  the  problem  of  working  conditions  and 
salaries.  You  have  told  me  about  rail  links  and  the  housing  problem 
but  we  too  have  a  complaint.  When  I  go  to  the  countryside  to  our 
villages,  especially  Amethi,  they  tell  me  that  in  many  schools 
teachers  do  not  even  take  classes.  This  is  not  proper.  You  have  taken 
up  a  responsibility,  particularly  the  responsibility  of  primary 
education,  which  is  very  important  because  you  have  to  motivate  and 
bring  out  children  from  their  homes  at  the  very  initial  stage.  Children 
will  grow  up  with  whatever  concepts  you  nurture  in  them.  If  you 
teach  them  that  coming  to  work  is  not  necessary,  they  will  also  grow 
up  with  a  similar  attitude.  You  have,  therefore,  to  take  up  your  job 
with  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility.  The  type  of  children,  the  type 
of  character  you  build  will  be  the  India  of  tomorrow.  You  must  not 
take  this  responsibility  lightly  but  with  full  commitment  and  in  all 
seriousness.  The  future  of  India  is,  in  fact,  in  your  hands. 


Equality  with  Quality — Goal  of  New 

Education  Policy 


Let  me  welcome  you  to  this  meeting  specially  because  we  have 
been  talking  so  much  about  our  new  education  policy.  After  a  lot  of 
deliberations,  a  lot  of  inputs,  we  have  put  together  a  paper  which  is 
not  yet  the  policy  because  the  policy  will  have  to  be  condensed  out 
of  this  paper  to  be  more  concise  and  giving  a  specific  direction. 
Perhaps,  the  first  point  that  we  have  tried  to  bring  home  in  this  paper 
is  that  education  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  development  process.  It 
cannot  be  separated  from  development.  They  are  not  two  separate 
things.  Education  in  a  sense  leads  to  development;  perhaps  more 
than  that,  with  development  the  demand  for  education  goes  up  very 
fast. 

The  education  system  as  it  exists  today  involves  the  States,  the 
Centre  and  the  people,  which  means  that  whatever  we  put  together 
here  or  put  out  from  here  must  be  such  that  all  three  are  involved 
fully  in  its  implementation.  If  any  group  is  left  out,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  take  care  of  implementation  in  the  manner  that  we  would  like 
to  do.  Having  education  in  the  Concurrent  List  gives  us  the  joint 
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responsibility  of  seeing  that  education  is  really  the  best  that  we  can 
give  to  our  people  within  the  constraints  that  we  have. 

The  objectives  of  education  basically  are  freedom  of  the 
individual,  a  fulfilment  in  his  life,  equality  among  all  our  people, 
excellence  of  each  individual,  individual  and  collective  self-reliance, 
and  perhaps  most  of  all,  national  cohesion.  We  should  develop 
facilities  for  education  in  a  manner  which  would  make  education 
more  productive,  more  productive  in  the  sense  that  it  breaks  down 
our  social,  regional  and  linguistic  barriers.  That  does  not  mean  that 
we  try  to  kill  any  regional  culture  or  regional  language.  We  will 
develop  each  language,  each  culture,  but  we  must  not  let  that  build 
walls  between  our  various  cultures  and  between  our  various  people. 

Education  must  make  our  people  the  masters  of  technology  and 
not  its  slaves.  We  must  not  ape  or  imitate.  We  must  understand, 
modify  and  use  knowledge  for  our  benefit  and  for  the  country’s 
benefit.  Education  must  fight  injustice,  intolerance  and  superstition. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  one  of  the  suggestions  that  we  have  made 
in  this  paper  is  to  have  a  national  core  curriculum  around  which  local 
subjects  and  issues — cultural,  linguistic  and  others — can  be  added. 
But  the  core  will  see  that  the  direction  is  the  same  whether  you  are  in  the 
northern,  southern,  western,  eastern  or  in  any  part  of  India.  We  will 
have  a  standardised  package  which  will  be  available  to  everyone 
who  goes  to  school,  which  means  that  the  basic  direction  for  national 
cohesion  will  be  set  in  that  core.  National  cohesion,  not  just  in  terms 
of  integration  but  in  a  much  broader  concept  of  the  full  span  of 
education. 

Education  should  be  such  that  it  builds  the  inner  strength  of  our 
people.  It  should  bring  our  ancient  heritage  to  the  new  generation 
and  make  available  our  aesthetic  treasures  to  the  young  generation. 
Again  that  must  not  be  limited  to  what  is  available  in  one  region  or 
in  one  State.  It  must  bring  out  our  heritage  from  all  over  the  country, 
our  Indian  heritage,  our  Indian  treasures  and  our  Indian  culture  must 
be  brought  home  equally  to  the  local  culture,  local  language  and 
local  heritage. 

Education  permeates  every  aspect  of  life.  It  must  be  such  that  it 
brings  the  best  out  of  our  past,  takes  the  best  of  the  present,  but 
keeps  in  mind  the  future  direction  that  we  want  to  give  country  m 
terms  of  political,  economic  and  cultural  development.  The  fact  is  that 
almost  no  country  in  the  world  is  really  satisfied  with  its  educational 
system,  and  the  process  of  improvement  and  modification  is  con¬ 
tinuously  on. 

Education  used  to  be  the  acquiring  of  accumulated  knowledge  in 
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the  sense  that  it  taught  the  people  what  had  already  been  known.  Of 
course,  in  a  sense  that  should  be  done  today  as  well.  But  today  we 
must  go  beyond  that.  It  is  not  enough  just  to  teach  the  children  the 
knowledge,  the  skills,  the  values,  that  we  have  inherited.  We  must  in 
the  education  system  give  them  an  orientation  for  the  future,  make 
them  think  of  the  future,  not  think  of  the  past.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
very  difficult  task  for  us  to  do  in  our  education  system.  But  unless  we 
are  able  to  do  this,  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  thrust  in  the 
development  process,  in  our  integration  process,  that  is  really 
required.  Future  oriented  education  does  not  mean  an  entirely  science 
and  technology  oriented  education,  although  science  and  technology 
must  be  a  part  of  it.  It  is  a  much  broader  concept.  What  we  are  looking 
for  is  to  inculcate  a  broad  perspective  in  our  younger  generation,  so 
that  they  look  towards  the  development  and  strengthening  of  our 
country.  Ideas  on  education  are  not  new.  During  our  freedom 
movement,  during  our  renaissance  period,  we  have  had  substantial 
ideas  from  great  people,  from  the  lives  of  Vivekananda,  Gandhiji, 
Tagore  and  more  recently  Dr.  Zakir  Husain.  And  after  independ¬ 
ence  many  commissions  have  been  set  up  to  see  what  we  can  do  about 
the  education  system. 

The  idea  today  is  not  to  eliminate  or  destroy  the  system  that  has 
been  in  practice.  The  attempt  is  to  modify  and  guide  the  system  in 
particular  specific  directions  and  to  try  and  stop  drift. 

The  thrust  in  all  this  is  to  eliminate  inequalities,  to  liberate  talents, 
to  achieve  a  national  self-fulfilment.  A  new  thrust  is  required  because 
education  cannot  be  taken  as  a  means  to  a  mere  material,  economic 
gain  or  progress.  We  have  too  often  related  development  with 
economic  development  and  missed  the  broader  aspects  of  culture  of 
our  society  and  what  truly  constitutes  development.  If  we  continue  this 
way,  we  are  likely  to  find  ourselves  in  danger  of  losing  our  cultural 
heritage,  in  danger  of  losing  our  Indianness,  which  is  something  that 
none  of  us  would  like  to  see  happen. 

Economic  development  does  not  mean  superiority  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  It  would  not  be  right  to  look  at  statistics  and  say  that  a 
particular  country  has  a  higher  per  capita  income,  so  it  is  better  than 
us.  ‘Better’  is  a  much  broader  concept  and  ‘better’  involves  how  we 
think,  how  we  feel.  It  really  involves  our  whole  culture  and  it  goes 
back  to  heritage.  We  must  not  limit  ourselves  to  just  the  economic 
thrust.  Education  must  be  a  much  broader  concept.  Our  traditional 
intelligence  or  gyana  cannot  be  disregarded.  The  wisdom  that  we  have 
inherited  must  not  be  put  aside.  Even  if  you  go  to  the  most  remote  and 
backward  areas  you  find  that  the  people  may  be  illiterate  but  you 
cannot  in  any  sense  say  that  they  do  not  have  wisdom,  they  do  not 
have  intelligence.  They  have  them.  What  is  lacking  is  only  literacy. 
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what  is  lacking  is  institutionalised  learning.  So,  this  is  something  that 
we  must  build  together.  We  cannot  bring  in  the  institutionalised 
learning  at  the  cost  of  destroying  the  intelligence  and  the  wisdom  that 
are  already  in  our  people.  We  must  preserve  them  and  together  with 
them  bring  in  institutionalised  learning,  bring  in  literacy,  which  will 
help  our  people  from  being  gullible,  being  exploited.  It  liberates  them 
from  servitude.  Literacy  is  a  tool  that  helps  them  to  get  out  of  these 
shackles.  Literacy  will  give  our  society  strength,  a  certain  resistance  to 
exploitation. 

One  of  the  problems  with  our  education  system,  which  we  have 
inherited  from  the  British  times,  is  that  the  thrust  was  basically  to 
produce  clerical  jobs.  During  the  British  period,  the  result  of  the 
system  was  positively  to  inhibit  thinking  and  start  pushing  papers 
around.  We  have  unfortunately  continued  this,  without  seriously 
attempting  to  change  the  situation.  And  this  has  led  to  the 
imbalances,  the  dissatisfaction  and  frustration  amongst  the  educated 
youth  that  we  are  seeing  today. 

If  we  go  back  to  Macaulay’s  minute  on  education  we  see  that  it 
was  targeted  basically  at  certain  types  of  schooling,  it  divorced  our 
people  from  real  life  and  from  the  national  needs  whether  at  that 
time  or  today.  The  villages  were  ignored.  It  was  an  urban-oriented 
education.  In  fact  the  villages  were  treated  almost  as  drainage  areas 
for  the  towns  and  urban  areas.  Excessive  importance  was  given  to 
degrees.  The  educated,  even  if  they  get  their  education  in  the 
villages,  become  lost  to  the  villages.  We  have  in  our  rural  areas  what 
may  be  described  as  a  tight-pant  culture.  It  just  really  removes  or 
leaves  out  the  youth  from  the  village  and  makes  him  a  displaced 
person  in  his  own  home.  It  makes  him  a  misfit  in  his  home  and  in 
his  town  causes  and  frustration  in  the  youth. 

The  new  policy  is  an  attempt  to  relink  learning  with  life  as  it  is  in 
India,  whether  in  the  rural  or  urban  areas,  tribal  areas,  the  hills, 
mountains,  or  in  the  forests.  It  must  be  such  that  it  gives  opportunity 
for  employment  in  those  very  areas.  Today  we  have  vast  numbers  of 
youth,  perhaps  even  older  people,  who  have  been  educated  in  rural 
areas  but  have  gone  out.  I  can  talk  about  my  own  constituency  where 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  have  had  good  education,  but  we 
cannot  find  even  one  of  them  in  the  rural  areas.  They  are  in  Bombay 
or  Delhi  or  Calcutta  or  Madras.  They  are  in  all  the  urban  areas.  None 
of  them  goes  back  to  the  rural  areas  so  that  the  benefit  of  education 
can  really  go  down  to  the  villages.  The  benefit  invariably  comes  to 
the  urban  areas  because  the  people  with  education  leave  the  rural 
areas  and  go  to  the  urban  areas.  We  must  try  and  reverse  this 
tendency. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  through  formal  education,  through 
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vocational  education  and  through  non-formal  education  to  reach  and 
teach  everyone  who  is  reachable.  At  the  same  time  we  must  have  a 
system  which  will  reach  out  to  everyone — each  individual  who  is 
teachable.  For  this  we  will  have  to  employ  every  method  that  is 
available  to  us.  We  have  restricted  our  thinking  in  many  spheres. 
Education,  after  all,  is  basically  a  communication  method,  for 
communicating  knowledge,  communicating  ways  of  thinking, 
communicating  perspectives,  communicating  values  from  one 
generation  to  the  next,  and  preparing  the  next  generation  to  face  the 
challenges  that  it  will  be  called  upon  to  undertake.  Communication 
methods  cannot  be  restricted  to  what  they  were  40  or  50  years  ago. 
Traditional  Indian  education  was  very  individual  oriented.  It  was  a 
very  personal  relationship  between  the  teacher  or  guru  and  the  pupil 
or  shishya.  From  that  we  have  come  to  a  mass  production  system 
where  this  relationship  has  got  totally  lost.  The  methods  of 
transmission  which  were  used  on  a  1:1  basis  or  1:3  or  1:4  basis  are 
no  more  valid  when  we  are  talking  of,  maybe,  one  teacher  and  100  or 
200  students.  We  must  use  every  method  that  is  available,  modify 
those  methods  to  our  conditions  and  our  needs  and  not  ape  or  imitate 
what  is  being  done  in  the  West  or  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  do  not 
want  to  produce  a  younger  generation  which  is  an  imitation  of  a 
younger  generation  in  any  other  country.  We  want  our  own  younger 
generation  to  be  an  Indian  younger  generation  and  not  any  other 
younger  generation.  This  can  only  come  about  if  every  method  is 
used. 

This  policy  will  look  further  when  we  go  down  into  actually 
implementing  it  and  producing  a  programme  of  implementation. 
That  is  another  point  which  I  should  have  said  right  at  the  beginning, 
viz,  that  we  should  not  forget  that  this  basically  is  a  policy  paper  and 
not  a  programme  or  schedule  of  implementation.  This  is  not  a  plan  of 
implementation.  That  will  have  to  follow  from  this.  This  just  gives 
directions.  We  should  keep  this  in  mind  during  our  discussion. 

The  new  education  policy  will  be  for  all  Indians.  It  must  be 
egalitarian  and  must  give  equal  access.  Equal  access  needs  to  be 
defined.  I  will  not  say  that  we  can  give  equal  access  to  every  single 
child  at  every  level  of  intelligence  or  proficiency  in  the  same  type  of 
school,  but  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  give  access  to  the  best  type 
of  education,  to  the  most  intelligent  children  no  matter  from  which 
section  of  society  they  come,  whether  they  are  from  the  weakest  or 
the  most  backward,  they  must  be  able  to  get  access  to  the  best 
education.  We  have  failed  in  doing  this  up  till  now.  We  have  given 
them  access  to  a  school  but  access  to  a  good  school  has  been 
possible  only  to  those  who  have  money  and  finance.  We  must  try 
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and  change  this,  not  just  because  we  want  to  be  fair.  We  want  to  be 
fair  and  egalitarian  but  there  is  also  a  material  aspect  in  this.  If  India 
is  to  develop  faster,  if  India  is  to  harness  all  its  resources,  the 
resources  cannot  be  limited  to  the  rich  or  the  middle  class  in  the 
country.  Perhaps  its  richest  resources  are  people,  and  found  amongst 
the  poorest,  the  most  backward  areas  in  the  country.  We  must  locate 
these  resources  in  human  beings,  and  develop  them  for  the  best 
benefit  of  our  country. 

Education  cannot  be  just  a  one-way  system.  The  teacher  tells  the 
child  that  this  is  the  right  thing  to  do  and  the  child  almost  learns  it  by 
heart  and  comes  out  of  examination  feeling  that  this  is  the  right  thing 
without  understanding,  appreciating  or  visualising  what  he  or  she  has 
learnt.  That  does  not  produce  a  person  who  can  really  visualise  India 
of  the  future,  who  can  visualise  how  to  do  things.  It  produces  a  very 
automated  sort  of  person,  and  we  must  try  and  change  it. 

No  teacher  should  give  an  impression  that  he  knows  everything. 
The  best  teacher  is  not  one  that  merely  passes  on  certain  knowledge 
to  the  child.  The  best  teacher  is  someone  who,  besides  passing  on 
that  knowledge,  ignites  the  spark  in  the  mind  of  that  child  which  by 
developing  a  thought-provoking  process  in  each  child,  really  brings 
out  the  best  in  the  child,  makes  the  child  really  flower. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  too  many  such  teachers  especially  in 
our  Government  schools. 

No  matter  what  we  attempt  in  the  education  policy  we  cannot 
succeed  if  the  teacher  who  is  the  key  in  any  educational  process  is 
not  given  the  attention  that  a  teacher  truly  deserves  in  terms  of 
training  as  well  as  social  standing  in  the  area.  Perhaps  the  measure  of 
our  development  is  the  position  we  give  to  the  teacher  in  our  society. 
The  reverse  is  also  true.  The  position  that  we  give  to  our  teacher  will 
be  the  level  that  we  will  be  able  to  raise.  But  apart  from  that  we  have 
to  see  that  the  attitudes  of  the  teachers  are  correct,  the  moral  values 
that  the  teacher  will  impart  are  correct,  that  the  responses  of  the 
teacher  to  changing  circumstances  are  right.  Innovation,  creativity  in 
the  teacher  must  be  built  into  the  training  process.  All  this  comes 
about  only  if  we  pay  adequate  attention  to  the  teachers’s  training 
process.  We  must  see  that  the  best  people  come  out  and  become 
teachers,  and  it  is  not  the  last  resort  of  employment  for  people  who 
have  looked  everywhere  else. 

The  education  policy  must  be  such  that  it  looks  towards  solving 
our  national  problems.  Today  the  biggest  thrust  must  be  for 
national  integration  and  unity.  While  developing  regional  culture, 
while  not  killing  regional  tendencies,  we  have  to  see  that  they  do  not 
develop  in  a  manner  that  destroys  or  weakens  our  national  entity 
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and  identity.  We  have  to  see  that  religious  revivalism  is  not  allowed 
to  use  our  educational  process  as  a  tool  for  fundamentalism.  We 
have  to  see  that  our  education  process  reduces  violence  in  society.  It 
should  challenge  the  concept  of  materialism  or  consumerism  which 
is  being  thrust  on  us  by  the  media,  by  the  world  around  us. 

The  pressure  is  tremendous  and  this  must  be  fought  out  by  the 
education  system.  It  has  to  cultivate  secularism,  socialism,  de¬ 
mocracy  and  nationalism,  and  nature  the  correct  moral  values. 
We  have  to  use  education  and  science  to  serve  our  rural  masses, 
improve  their  nutrition,  improve  their  health,  most  of  all  provide 
them  opportunities  for  betterment  of  life.  It  must  restrict  migration 
to  the  urban  areas. 

We  also  find  that  wherever  education  has  come,  it  has  reduced  the 
family  size.  In  a  way  it  has  done  a  better  job  of  population  control 
than  any  other  method  that  we  have  tried  to  propagate.  Our 
economic  growth  must  be  more  than  our  population  growth  if 
stability  is  to  be  maintained,  and  the  best  method  of  checking  our 
population  growth  is  the  education  of  our  people — more  specially 
the  education  of  women. 

Our  education  system  cannot  be  limited  just  to  literacy  and 
degrees  and  higher  education.  It  must  look  at  vocational  training, 
bringing  in  the  skills  relevant  to  daily  life,  to  the  type  of  work  the 
individual  will  have  to  do,  or  the  type  of  work  which  is  accessible  to 
him.  It  may  be  a  simple  vocational  training  in  certain  areas.  Our 
system  must  be  such  that  it  does  not  push  people  into  demanding 
white-collar  employment  but  gives  them  initiatives  towards 
self-employment,  a  spirit  of  self-help,  which  is  really  what  is  required 
in  a  country  of  the  size  of  India.  This  cannot  be  done  with 
examinations  alone,  but  by  having  methods  of  testing  the  true  worth 
of  each  child,  of  measuring  the  relevant  skills  in  each  individual.  We 
must  think  of  how  to  delink  degrees  from  jobs  especially  for 
Government  employment,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and 
bulky  area.  We  should  bring  out  a  specific  action  plan  which  will 
delink  degrees  from  jobs,  will  reduce  the  pressure  to  set  up  colleges 
which  give  degrees  of  dubious  value  or  dubious  standards,  and 
which  will  really  bring  the  best  people  to  work  in  Government,  the 
best  people  to  serve  the  country. 

We  must  also  have  a  system  of  non-formal  or  distant  education. 
This  must  not  be  confused  with  vocational  education.  This  would  be 
a  system  of  coaching  those  people  who  fail  to  make  the  formal 
system  or  drop  out  of  the  formal  system  and  give  them  a  sort  of 
back  up  education  and  bring  them  up  again  to  the  standard  which 
has  adequate  linkage  points  with  the  formal  system  of  education,  so 
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that  they  can  cross  back  into  the  formal  system  if  they  feel 
competent  enough  or  if  they  feel  that  they  have  learnt  enough  and 
can  face  the  challenge. 

We  have  to  make  our  society  a  society  that  learns  continuously. 
Education  is  not  finished  when  we  leave  school  or  college.  It  is  a 
process  which  continues  throughout  life.  Unless  we  convert  our 
society  into  a  learning  society,  India  will  not  be  able  to  develop  and 
face  the  challenges  that  the  coming  years  have  in  store.  We  will  have 
to  have  a  system  where  individuals  augment  their  personal 
capabilities  and  their  role  in  society  throughout  their  lives.  To  do 
this  we  must  make  a  basic  threshold  education  available  to  all — 
whether  it  is  through  the  formal  system,  the  non-formal  system,  the 
vocational  system  or  through  other  institutions  such  as  the  open 
universities,  various  methods  of  distant  education  and  refresher 
courses  to  bring  people  up  in  the  course  of  their  careers,  libraries, 
reading  rooms,  a  system  of  mass  media — all  of  which  enable  the 
re-educational  or  the  upgrading  of  each  individual. 

There  are  certain  sections  of  our  society  where  education  has  not 
reached  in  the  manner  we  would,  perhaps,  like  it  to  have  reached. 
They  are  the  Scheduled  Castes,  the  Scheduled  Tribes  and  certain 
other  weaker  sections.  But  if  we  were  to  identify  one  section  which  is 
the  most  deprived  from  the  point  of  education,  it  is  the  women,  it  is 
the  girls.  Whether  it  is  the  upper  class,  the  middle  class,  or  whether 
it  is  the  Scheduled  Castes,  the  Scheduled  Tribes,  and  other  weaker 
sections  or  the  minorities,  invariably  the  girls  get  very  much  less 
education  and  they  have  the  highest  drop-out  rates.  It  is  a  special 
challenge  for  us  to  see  how  we  can  get  more  girls  in  schools  and 
retain  them  there.  We  have  already  made  education  free  up  to  the 
secondary  level  for  girls.  But  it  has  not  reduced  the  drop-out  rate. 
We  must  think  of  measures  which  will  help  in  the  motivation  not  so 
much  of  the  girls,  which  is  no  doubt  important,  but  of  the  parents 
and  of  the  society,  specially  in  the  rural  areas.  We  must  see  that  rural 
parents  give  importance  to  girls’  education.  The  practical  problems 
in  each  home  and  village  which  prevent  girls  from  going  to  school 
must  be  tackled,  such  as  the  question  of  the  distance  that  girls  have 
to  cover  to  go  to  school  and  the  question  of  co-education.  We  will 
have  to  mobilise  community  leaders,  we  will  have  to  mobilise 
community  organisations,  specially  women’s  organisations,  and 
motivate  them  to  get  the  girls  into  schools  and  to  keep  them  in 
schools.  It  has  been  said  that  teaching  a  man  means  you  have  trained 
one  person  for  a  particular  job,  but  when  you  teach  a  woman  you 
teach  the  whole  family  and  you  reach  out  much  further. 

Special  attention  must  similarly  be  given  to  Scheduled  Castes, 
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and  Scheduled  Tribes  because  they  too  face  similar  problems.  They 
do  not  have  the  economic  strength  to  allow  the  children  to  spend  that 
much  time  in  school.  This  is  where  non-formal  systems  will  come  in, 
where  schedules  can  be  tailored  to  allow  children  to  learn  when  it  is 
convenient  for  them,  at  the  speed  it  is  convenient  for  them. 

The  goal  of  universal  elementary  education  can  be  achieved  only 
if  there  is  a  participation  of  the  community.  We  have,  during  the  past 
years,  edged  out  community  participation  in  our  educational  system. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  at  this  stage  to  go  into  why  it  has 
happened.  Unless  we  apply  corrections  and  unless  we  get 
community  involvement,  the  weaknesses,  specially  at  the  primary 
school  level,  will  be  very  difficult  to  remove. 

In  the  past,  philanthropists  played  a  substantial  role  in  our 
education  system.  There  is  a  need  once  again  to  secure  a  similar 
involvement  of  our  citizens  in  the  education  system.  We  have  to  look 
at  methods  of  motivating  such  involvement. 

Again,  education  cannot  be  limited  to  literacy.  It  must  be  much 
broader  and  go  into  building  the  character  and  personality  of  the 
child.  It  must  concern  itself  with  cultural  heritage,  sports,  fine  arts. 
These  are  areas  which  are  traditionally  neglected  but  which  are  vital 
for  development  of  an  individual.  We  have  to  mobilise  the  best 
resources  in  human  terms.  We  have  to  identify  the  best  children,  the 
most  intelligent  children.  We  have  to  identify  the  fields  in  which  we 
feel  they  will  be  able  to  develop  best  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
develop  those  characteristics.  We  have  suggested  the  Navodaya 
Vidyalayas  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  scheme  of  schools  which  are 
much  better  than  the  schools  which  are  traditionally  available  at 
district  or  village  levels.  Far  from  being  elitist,  this  scheme,  we  feel, 
is  perhaps  the  first  major  egalitarian  step  that  has  been  taken  in 
bringing  good  education  to  the  poorest  and  the  weakest  sections.  It  is 
a  quest  for  equality  and  for  quality — the  best  schools  for  the  best 
children  no  matter  what  their  background — economic,  cultural  or 
social. 

We  will  have  to  develop  a  new  pattern  of  organisation  to  run  the 
education  system.  It  is  not  adequate  to  have  people  who  are  general 
administrators.  Education  is  a  very  specialised  subject  and  we  have 
to  look  at  the  management  of  our  whole  system  from  teachers’ 
training,  norms  of  performance,  accountability,  the  individuals  who 
are  involved  in  the  administration  of  the  education  system,  and  the 
relationship  between  the  Centre  and  the  States.  We  must  evolve  a 
new  partnership  in  the  development  of  the  education  system. 

The  system  must  be  targeted  to  reduce  poverty  and  to  shape  the 
new  society  that  we  envisage.  It  must  be  insulated  from  politics. 
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from  parochialism,  from  casteism,  from  communalism,  from 
fundamentalism.  It  must  be  kept  free  from  indiscipline  and 
agitations.  And  we  must  give  more  autonomy  to  the  educational 
institutions.  These  institutions  must  inculcate  a  scientific  temper  in 
our  people.  The  scientific  temper  does  not  mean  developing  a  few 
very  highly  specialised  individual  scientists.  We  have  already  done 
this.  The  scientific  temper  must  permeate  down  to  the  average 
Indian.  It  will  help  us  find  the  best  people  to  develop  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  technology. 

We  have  to  see  how  far  we  want  to  subsidise  higher  and 
professional  education.  The  scale  at  which  we  now  do  it  is  totally 
disproportionate  when  we  look  at  primary  education  and  higher 
education.  People  must  pay  reasonable  proportion  of  the  actual  cost 
involved.  At  the  same  time  we  must  see  that  the  weaker  sections  are 
helped  and  are  not  isolated  because  of  economic  reasons. 

What  we  need  from  this  policy,  once  we  have  hammered  it  out  in 
the  NDC  and  the  Parliament,  is  a  purposeful,  time-bound  action 
programme  and  a  complete  commitment  to  the  implementation  of 
that  programme.  Resources  are  bound  to  be  a  problem.  The  Kothari 
Commission  suggested  six  per  cent;  we  have  dropped  well  below  to 
three  per  cent.  In  the  Seventh  Plan  we  have  tried  to  push  it  up  once 
again  back  close  to  three  per  cent.  This  must  be  progressively 
increased.  Perhaps  the  Planning  Commission  feels  that  the  human 
resource  is  not  a  resource  for  development.  It  must  do  basic 
rethinking.  Unless  the  Planning  Commission  realises  that  the  basis  of 
any  development  is  not  dams  and  power  stations  and  industries,  but 
the  people  who  are  going  to  build  those  dams  and  run  those 
industries.  Unless  this  awareness  permeates  the  Planning 
Commission,  they  are  never  going  to  give  us  enough  money.  Perhaps 
they  will  think  about  this  and  give  enough  attention  not  just  to  steel, 
bricks,  concrete  and  cement,  but  also  to  the  human  beings  who  are  to 
take  advantage  of  all  that.  Perhaps  when  they  draw  up  the  Eighth 
Plan,  they  will  increase  the  resources  to  a  much  higher  figure  from 
three  per  cent  and  will  go  much  closer  to  the  six  per  cent  goal. 
Before  we  actually  get  to  the  Eighth  Plan  perhaps  we  can  push  the 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Einance  Ministry  to  try  and  squeeze 
out  something  more  in  the  intervening  period. 

We  would  also  try  to  see  whether  we  can  squeeze  out  certain 
resources  from  programmes  where  we  have  committed  them.  A 
small  example  we  have  thought  is  of  allotting  NREP  or  RLEGP 
funds  on  a  priority  basis  to  primary  school  buildings.  We  can  say 
that  in  a  village  where  there  is  no  primary  school  building  we  will 
give  first  priority  to  the  primary  school  building.  We  could  look 
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further  to  see  what  other  programmes  can  be  so  fitted  in.  Without 
upsetting  the  basic  thrust  of  those  programmes  we  can  use  them  for 
some  aspect  of  education. 

Here  again  we  will  need  a  lot  of  co-operation  and  discussion  with 
the  States,  so  that  we  can  hammer  out  the  right  directions.  Basically, 
we  must  realise  that  if  we  do  not  pay  for  what  we  get,  we  are  going 
to  get  what  we  pay  for.  This  is  the  time  when  we  must  really  think 
about  building  our  biggest  resource,  and  our  biggest  resource  today 
is  our  people.  Today  the  population  may  appear  our  biggest  liability, 
because  we  are  not  using  it,  we  are  not  developing  it.  But  we  must 
change  this  liability  and  make  it  into  our  biggest  strength  and  our 
biggest  resource.  This  can  only  come  about  with  a  major  thrust  on 
education. 

Probably  more  important  than  Just  the  financial  requirements  for 
education  and  the  quantitative  requirements  are  the  qualitative 
requirements  and  the  relevance  of  education  to  daily  life,  to  our 
development,  to  our  future.  And  this  is  where  the  UGC,  NCERT, 
NIEPA  and  the  State  Councils  come  in  a  big  way.  They  must  see 
that  the  directions  are  correct.  They  must  see  that  quality  and 
directions  are  built  into  the  system  and  permeate  all  levels  of  the 
system. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  really  tackled  the  national 
education  system  at  this  high  level.  After  the  Policy  comes  out,  the 
most  important  aspect  is  going  to  be  the  Action  Programme  and  the 
implementation  of  that  Action  Programme.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
call  an  NDC  meeting  approximately  a  year  from  now,  sometime  in 
the  middle  of  1987,  to  review  the  progress  that  we  have  made 
following  this  meeting  and  have  a  stocktaking  of  what  we  have 
achieved  in  terms  of  progress,  direction  and  improvement  of  quality. 

Lastly,  let  me  thank  you  once  again  for  participating  in  this 
process  of  evolving  the  education  policy  right  from  the  beginning 
when  we  produced  the  initial  paper,  and  in  all  the  discussions  with 
the  States,  with  the  various  other  organisations  involved,  with 
voluntary  organisations,  students,  teachers,  and  others  leading  up  to 
the  meetings  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  and  then  the  National 
Development  Council  meeting  today. 

I  thank  every  one  who  has  participated,  and  we  do  hope  that  the 
paper  that  will  come  out  after  this  meeting  will  give  direction  to  the 
enthusiasm  that  has  been  built  up  on  this  matter  in  the  country  during 
the  past  year. 


Education — the  Backbone  of  Progress 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  this  seminar  on  the 
implementation  of  our  education  policy. 

Education  is  perhaps  the  one  most  important  national  activity.  It  is 
the  backbone  of  any  progress  that  the  country  can  make.  It  is  the 
basis  of  increase  in  production,  of  stemming  our  population  growth, 
of  health  for  every  section  of  our  society,  of  strengthening  the  spirit 
of  our  freedom.  If  I  can  quote  the  German  reformer,  Martin  Luther, 
"The  prosperity  of  a  country  depends  not  on  its  abundance  of 
revenues  or  on  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  but  on  its  men  of 
education,  enlightenment  and  character."  This  is  how  we  would  like 
to  look  at  our  development  process  in  India  today. 

Every  educational  system  like  any  other  system  needs  regular 
upkeep,  maintenance,  upgradation  and  improvements.  No  system 
can  be  the  same  for  ever.  It  has  to  adjust  with  times,  with 
development,  with  new  discoveries  in  technologies.  It  is  this  aspect 
which  we  have  been  most  concerned  with  in  India.  Even  in  a  country 
like  the  United  States  today  questions  are  being  asked  about  the 
adequacy  of  their  own  system,  which  perhaps  is  certainly  among  the 
best  in  the  world,  certainly  the  best  financed  in  the  world.  The 
questions  are  about  science  education,  about  teachers’  capabilities 
and  teachers’  qualities,  about  student  receptivity.  Basically,  the 
question  is  of  the  quality  of  the  students  who  come  out.  A  major 
debate  is  going  on  in  the  United  States  on  whether  their  system  is 
good  enough  to  keep  the  country  ahead.  The  question  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  is  not  just  whether  our  system  is  good  enough  to  keep  us 
where  we  are.  Our  system  must  be  good  enough  to  make  us  catch  up 
with  the  most  advanced  countries  in  every  field. 

This  is  what  we  have  attempted  to  do  in  the  system  that  we  have 
devised  over  the  past  year. 

Our  educational  system  in  the  past  has  thrown  up  great 
minds — Prof.  Radhakrishnan,  C.V.  Raman — Just  to  name  two.  But  it 
does  not  mean  that  what  served  them  will  serve  India  today.  It  does 
not  mean  that  what  was  adequate  to  bring  about  a  few  sharp  peaks  is 
adequate  to  bring  about  a  mass  education  which  must  reach  out  to  all 
the  seven  hundred  million  of  our  people.  Times  have  changed  and 
science  and  technology  has  changed.  And  we  must  make  use  of 
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every  tool  that  is  available  to  us  to  bring  home  the  best  to  our 
younger  generation  and  to  some  of  those  who  have  missed  during 
their  younger  days  the  opportunity  to  get  an  adequate  education. 

Education  cannot  be  in  islands,  or  in  pockets.  It  cannot  be  claimed 
to  be  successful  if  we  have  a  few  sharp  peaks  amongst  our  people. 
What  we  really  need  is  to  raise  the  level  of  the  mass  of  our  society  in 
the  matter  of  intellectual  competence,  perhaps  even  more  so  in 
self-confidence. 

Every  developing  society  has  built-in  inequalities.  These  can  only 
be  removed  by  education,  by  reaching  out  and  opening  the  doors  to 
equality,  by  helping  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  level  of 
technology  that  is  used  in  the  daily  lives  of  our  people  at  every  level. 
The  education  policy  must  give  a  new  momentum  to  our  society, 
enable  it  to  shed  superstition,  instil  a  spirit  of  freedom  and 
independence,  spread  a  national  attitude  of  integration,  of  tolerance 
and  defend  us  against  violence  and  other  methods  which  are  adopted 
by  certain  sections. 

Education  in  India  must  reinforce  our  accepted  values,  whether  it 
is  secularism,  democracy  or  socialism  and  must  strengthen  our 
sovereignty.  But  perhaps  most  of  all  it  must  be  the  key  to 
maintaining  an  inherent  spirituality  that  has  been  a  part  of  India  for 
thousands  of  years.  It  must  maintain  our  Indianness.  It  must  be  our 
main  defence  against  the  deluge  of  materialism  and  pragmatism  that 
is  being  thrust  on  us  by  the  media  and  by  various  forces  across  the 
world. 

We  hope  that  the  New  Education  Policy  will  bring  about  not  just 
more  availability  of  education  but  a  quantum  change  in  the  quality  of 
education.  We  have  to  reach  every  disadvantaged  section  of  our 
society.  We  must  make  special  efforts  in  the  tribal  areas,  in  the  hill 
areas,  and  amongst  those  sections  of  our  society  which  have  not 
really  had  access  to  modern  education.  Drop-outs  are  one  of  the  big 
problems.  Preventing  people  from  dropping  out,  giving  them 
something  that  they  can  reach  out  is  part  of  our  policy. 

The  quality  of  education  must  be  such  that  it  produces  a  self 
assured,  more  productive,  more  capable,  and  a  more  thinking  citizen 
for  our  country.  As  Robert  Penn  Warren  has  said,  "Education  is  the 
business  of  teaching  you  how  to  live,  not  just  how  to  make  a  living." 
This  is  the  differentiation  that  we  want  to  make  between  the  system 
that  has  been  prevailing  in  India  and  the  system  that  we  would  like  to 
bring  in. 

Today  much  is  said  about  a  streak  of  elitism  in  our  new  policy.  I 
would  beg  to  state  that  precisely  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
educational  system  that  we  have  today  is  more  elitist  than  anything 
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that  we  could  imagine.  What  does  it  do?  It  makes  good  education 
available  only  to  those  people  who  have  not  just  adequate  resources 
but  plenty  of  resources.  If  you  are  lacking  in  that,  if  you  cannot 
afford  seven  thousand  or  ten  thousand  rupees  a  year  to  educate  your 
child  from  the  primary  to  secondary  level,  then  what  is  available  to 
you  is  really  a  very  bad,  unorganised — pathetic  is  perhaps  the  only 
word — education.  Nothing  could  be  more  elitist  than  these  double 
standards  that  we  have  set  for  ourselves.  We  are  attempting  in  this 
New  Educational  Policy  to  break  these  double  standards  and  to  try 
and  bring  good  education  to  the  weakest  and  poorest  sections  of  our 
society.  The  only  measure  of  elitism  that  will  be  kept  is  that  of  the 
brilliance  of  the  individual  child  and  not  of  its  economic  background 
or  its  social  background.  This  emphasis  on  ability,  I  think,  must  be 
built  into  our  society  if  the  best  in  our  society  is  to  come  out. 

A  major  thrust  of  these  Navodaya  Vidyalayas  will  be  to  take 
children  at  a  young  age  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  part 
of  the  country,  so  that  there  will  be  regional  interaction.  Children 
will  learn  different  languages.  They  will  make  friends  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  And  really  for  the  first  time,  we  will  be  getting 
different  sections  of  our  people  to  live  together  in  a  boarding  school 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  grow  up  together,  to  get  to  know 
each  other.  This  perhaps  will  be  a  major  step  in  breaking  traditional 
social  and  financial  barriers  that  our  society  has  built  up. 

The  new  policy  has  already  been  through  our  National 
Development  Council.  It  has  been  through  Parliament.  Now  we  are 
really  faced  with  a  much  bigger  challenge.  Producing  the  policy  was 
perhaps  the  easier  part  of  the  exercise.  Now  is  the  challenge  of 
implementing  it,  hopefully,  on  a  time-bound  schedule  which  we  can 
monitor.  The  monitoring  has  to  be  not  just  by  the  Government  but  by 
the  whole  nation.  We  would  like  to  present  a  schedule  of  progress  to 
the  nation  in  the  next  few  months.  We  would  like  to  get  back  to  the 
nation  and  tell  them  what  progress  has  taken  place,  what  the 
shortfalls  have  been,  what  our  difficulties  have  been  and  also  where 
our  successes  and  achievements  have  been. 

The  new  policy  in  its  implementation  also  looks  at  and  aims  at 
greater  devolution  of  authority,  greater  autonomy  to  the  institutions. 
Above  all  we  hope  for  a  much  lower  level  of  bureaucratisation.  We 
hope  this  will  breathe  a  new  sense  of  life  into  our  educational 
establishments.  Autonomous  colleges  are  good.  Our  university 
system  is  working  well,  but  sometimes  we  feel  it  is  a  little  bit  too 
rigid  and  involved  in  its  own  inner  machinations  and  not  really 
getting  out  and  looking  at  the  problems  that  are  facing  the  nation  and 
looking  at  the  challenges  that  they  should  be  looking  at.  This  is 
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another  area  that  we  would  like  to  see  being  opened  out.  The 
affiliation  of  colleges  imposes  a  certain  collective  responsibility  and 
opens  it  out  a  little  into  new  thought  and  to  new  involvement.  We 
would  like  to  bring  about  appropriate  linkages  among  research 
institutions,  universities  and  technical  institutions  and  with  the 
Government  and  industry,  so  that  the  correct  inputs  can  be  given  to 
institutions.  We  can  look  at  the  right  places  for  solutions  to 
problems. 

In  India,  we  have  about  120  million  school  children,  about  three 
million  college  students,  two  million  teachers  and  it  is  not  going  to 
be  easy  to  change  the  inertia  of  this  mass  in  any  short  time.  Although 
we  have  realised  the  difficulties  and  the  inertia  that  is  involved,  we 
would  like  this  to  happen  in  as  short  a  period  as  is  possible.  This  is 
perhaps  where  your  seminar  comes  in.  It  can  really  help  us  to 
produce  an  action  plan,  a  monitoring  scheme,  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  which  we  can  put  in  front  of  the  nation.  Too  often  the 
qualitative  aspects  of  monitoring  are  totally  forgotten  and  we  are  left 
with  numbers  and  statistics. 

There  are  three  aspects  which  I  would  like  to  emphasise.  The  first 
is  Operation  Blackboard  as  our  Education  Ministry  has  labelled 
it — questions  of  building,  furniture,  teaching  aids,  sports  facilities. 
Here  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  a  roof 
over  a  child’s  head  or  giving  him  better  equipment  to  use,  but  the 
attitude  that  you  build  into  the  child  in  school.  If  in  school  he  is  used 
to  a  tidy  environment,  he  is  used  to  proper  toilets,  he  is  used  to  a 
certain  behaviour-pattern  then  he  will  take  that  out  with  him  when  he 
goes  out  into  the  world.  If  in  school  you  do  not  build  these  things 
around  and  you  do  not  teach  him  how  to  improve  his  life  style  then 
he  does  not  know  how  to  improve  his  life  even  if  he  is  able  to 
improve  his  earning  capacity  at  a  later  stage.  So,  this  Operation 
Blackboard  is  not  just  a  structure  that  is  around  the  child,  it  is 
something  that  we  have  to  build  into  the  mind  of  the  child  so  that  the 
child  in  later  stages  of  his  life  carries  it  to  the  rest  of  society  and  is 
not  lost  in  society  when  he  goes  out  of  school  as  he  does  today. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  Operation  Blackboard  is  the 
quality  of  our  teachers.  The  first  thrust  must  be  in  teacher  training.  In 
the  old  days,  traditionally,  teaching  used  to  be  considered  Vidya 
Daan,  the  gift  of  knowledge.  This  seems  to  have  got  lost  in  our 
educational  system  today.  Too  often  teaching  is  just  a  job  for 
someone  who  has  not  been  able  to  get  any  other  job.  This  must  be 
changed  if  our  new  policy  is  to  be  successful.  Teachers  must  once 
again  get  their  place  of  honour,  their  position  of  prestige  in  our 
society.  It  is  not  only  money  and  salaries  which  will  do  this  but  the 
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attitude  of  society.  This  is  an  aspect  that  is  a  key  to  the  success  of  our 
new  policy. 

The  second  is  universal  education.  We  are  trying  for  100  per  cent 
literacy  between  the  ages  of  15  and  35  and  adult  education  moving 
parallel  to  that.  The  key  to  our  democratic  system,  the  system  that  we 
have  built  up  in  India  over  the  past  38  years  has  to  be  universal 
education.  If  we  are  not  able  to  achieve  universal  education,  there  are 
tremendous  dangers  which  certain  types  of  divisive  forces  within  our 
country  will  be  able  to  exploit.  Perhaps,  I  can  best  give  a  quotation 
from  Adolf  Hitler  to  bring  that  home.  Hitler  has  said  that  "Universal 
Education  is  the  most  disintegrating  poison  that  liberalism  has 
invented."  Universal  education  is  perhaps  even  more  important  for 
us  today  because  we  are  now  going  through  a  phase  where  a  new 
generation  is  coming  up,  which  has  not  seen  the  freedom  struggle, 
which  has  not  seen  India  as  a  colony  and  which  cannot  imagine  the 
danger  and  the  gravity  of  what  India  has  been  through.  They  see 
Western  Europe,  they  see  Japan,  they  see  America.  They  do  not  see 
what  is  happening  in  Africa,  they  do  not  see  the  problems  that  some 
countries  are  still  going  through  in  the  world.  It  is  too  easy  to  forget 
the  type  of  forces  that  are  functioning  in  the  world.  The  older 
generation  had  the  benefit  of  growing  up  with  the  political  training 
of  Gandhiji,  of  Panditji,  of  other  freedom  fighters,  later  Indiraji.  The 
new  generation  gets  no  such  benefit  and  it  is  only  with  universal 
education  that  we  will  be  able  to  inculcate  that  feeling  of 
nationalism,  that  ethos  that  has  been  built  up  in  the  past. 

Special  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  girls’  education  because  too 
often,  women  are  regarded  as  second  level  citizens  and  not  given 
attention  that  they  need  to  be  given.  We  must  give  much  more 
attention  to  it  so  that  there  is  a  balance  and  the  society  develops 
adequately  to  give  the  women  the  rights  that  they  legitimately  should 
have  in  our  society. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  new  technologies  of  communication 
and  information.  How  to  disseminate  the  information  that  is 
available  to  us,  and  is  of  an  adequate  quality  level,  to  the  most 
distant  and  rural  areas?  The  student  must  not  remain  a  passive 
recipient  of  information  as  he  has  become  in  many  of  our  schools 
today.  Instead  we  have  to  make  the  student  more  active,  more 
motivated.  We  have  to  make  him  a  knowledge  seeker,  not  just 
someone  who  is  being  told  something  by  the  teacher.  We  have  to 
give  him  the  right  mix  of  vocational  and  higher  education. 

The  New  Education  Policy,  we  hope,  will  bring  about  a  new 
relationship  between  learning  and  working,  will  bring  home  the 
importance  of  vocational  training,  will  lay  stress  on  aesthetics,  on  the 
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intellect  of  our  people,  and  on  the  ethical  ingredient,  all  of  which  are 
necessary  for  any  developing  society.  A  new  attitude  is  sought  to  be 
created  in  India.  We  have  almost  become  a  nation  of  whiners, 
grumblers  and  fault-finders.  And  we  want  to  change  into  a  nation 
which  has  self-confidence,  which  takes  pride  in  performance,  a  nation 
which  will  be  strong,  which  will  be  able  to  face  the  challenges  that 
lie  ahead  in  the  coming  century. 


Developing  Formal  and  Non-formal 

Education 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  be  with  you,  especially  because 
during  the  last  election  we  had  made  education  one  of  our  primary 
planks  and  in  this  year  which  coincides  with  your  silver  jubilee  year, 
we  have  brought  out  the  New  Education  Policy.  NCERT’s  insights, 
perceptions,  your  findings  have  contributed  very  greatly  to  the 
making  of  the  new  policy.  The  new  policy,  perhaps,  gives  the 
highest  tribute  to  your  work  during  these  past  25  years  in  building 
India’s  educational  base. 

Modern  education  in  India  began  with  the  colonial  era.  The 
vacuum  that  we  had  at  that  time  was  filled  by  an  education  system 
designed  for  the  colonial  system,  for  an  alien  administration  with  the 
main  object  of  perpetuating  foreign  rule  in  India.  It  was  not  designed 
to  build  India  as  a  nation.  It  was  not  designed  to  make  Indians  better 
Indians.  We  inherited  the  system.  We  tried  to  continue  with  it,  adapt 
it  but  we  found  that  after  a  point  it  was  not  suitable  and  it  has  not 
served  our  needs.  And  we  require  to  do  some  fundamental  rethinking 
on  the  basic  system  of  education  that  we  need  for  ourselves. 

Our  achievements  under  the  traditional  system  have  not  been 
small.  We  have  achieved  a  very  great  spread  in  literacy.  Primary 
education  has  been  available  to  millions;  higher  education  to  levels 
which  were  undreamt  of  35  to  40  years  ago.  There  has  been  a 
tremendous  quantitative  expansion  in  the  education  that  was 
available  to  our  people.  Yet  we  were  not  able  to  develop  the  human 
being,  we  were  not  able  to  concentrate  on  the  human  resources  that 
are  so  abundant  in  India.  The  new  education  policy  will  attempt  a 
qualitative  correction,  will  attempt  to  build  our  biggest  resource,  our 
human  resource,  to  make  the  biggest  asset  that  our  country  can  have 
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instead  of  considering  it  as  we  do  today  one  of  our  biggest  liabilities. 
This  change-over  must  take  place  and  the  education  policy  has  to  be 
the  basis  for  this  change.  The  new  policy  will  inject  basic  values 
through  education  into  the  national  mainstream.  India’s  civilisation 
from  antiquity  is  renowned  for  its  continuity  as  well;  continuity 
through  political  turmoil  to  upheavals  through  foreign  invasions, 
during  wars,  during  internal  discords,  periods  of  natural  disaster  and 
economic  collapse.  Other  civilisations  have  not  been  able  to  stand 
these  pressures  and  weather  these  storms  but  India’s  civilisation  has 
continued  unscathed  by  the  difficulties  that  it  has  had  to  face.  Ours 
has  remained  vibrant  and  alive  throughout  our  history.  How  has  this 
happened?  Why  has  ours  been  one  of  the  few  to  survive 
continuously  while  others  have  risen  and  tumbled.  Perhaps,  we  have 
a  unique  ability  to  absorb,  to  assimilate  and  to  synthesise  the  new 
inputs  that  come  to  us  from  outside.  Our  characteristics — that  of  an 
eclectic  spirit,  a  catholicity  of  heart  and  mind,  openness,  the 
tolerance,  a  quest  for  harmony  has  been  much  deeper  and  broader 
than  other  civilisations  have  managed  to  build.  We  have  survived  the 
turbulence  of  time,  the  vicissitude  of  history.  Out  of  centuries  of 
interaction  has  emerged  a  modern  Indian  nation.  Our  strength  and 
dynamism  is  in  our  secularism  and  in  our  diversity.  We  must  once 
again  immerse  our  young  minds  into  these  values. 

The  base  of  economic  emancipation,  the  explosive  growth  of  the 
middle  class  in  our  country,  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations  has 
led  to  a  transition  in  our  traditional  values.  We  have  been  bombarded 
by  the  media,  which  is  guided  very  largely  by  new  materialistic 
outside  values,  which  has  not  been  able  to  absorb  the  traditional 
strength  of  India’s  civilisation  and  society.  It  has  compromised  our 
traditional  values  with  crass  materialism.  It  is  this  that  we  must  fight 
with  our  educational  policy,  in  building  the  new  foundation  for  the 
development  of  our  nation.  Materialism  can  give  temporary 
satisfaction  but  it  cannot  give  a  stability,  equanimity  and  durability 
in  our  society.  Through  materialistic  growth  we  can  only  expect 
dangers  of  a  very  pervasive  dissatisfaction  which  will  come  in  our 
society.  Factories,  dams,  electricity,  other  development  works  are 
useless  if  the  quality  of  human  beings  deteriorates.  Knowledge  can 
be  no  substitute  for  wisdom.  Therefore,  we  have  set  up  a  new 
department  in  the  Government  called  the  Human  Resource 
Development  Department.  And  perhaps  many  of  the  problems  in 
developing  this  area  have  stemmed  from  the  very  political  processes 
that  we  have  had.  Traditionally,  it  has  always  been  looked  down 
upon  for  a  minister  to  be  in  charge  of  what  we  termed  as  a 
non-economic  ministry.  I  thought  that  we  should  have  my  senior 
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most  Minister  in  charge  of  what  I  feel  is  going  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
development  and  strengthening  of  our  country.  And  I  would  like 
today  to  congratulate  Narasimha  Raoji,  Minister  of  Human  Resource 
Development  on  the  tremendous  task  that  he  has  done  in  this 
Ministry.  Under  his  guidance  we  have  brought  together  a  number  of 
related  subjects  but  all  going  down  basically  to  developing  the 
human  being.  Under  his  guidance,  we  look  forward  to  building  a 
new  human  being,  a  new  awakening  in  our  people.  The  results  are 
not  going  to  be  immediate.  They  are  not  even  going  to  be  visible 
tomorrow  or  the  day  after  tomorrow.  It  is  definitely  going  to  take  at 
least  one  generation,  if  not  more  to  see  the  results  of  what  we  are 
starting  today.  We  must  keep  this  in  mind,  but  any  neglect  now  will 
not  be  forgiven  by  the  generations  that  are  to  come. 

Education  must  be  a  development  of  the  mind,  the  development 
of  the  personality,  the  development  of  the  individual.  Secondary  are 
the  skills  and  income-earning  capabilities.  Because  if  we  are  able  to 
develop  the  human  beings,  we  will  be  able  to  develop  the  individuals 
and  the  skills;  capacity  and  earning  capacity  will  come 
automatically. 

Education  for  values  of  a  modern  nation  also  bring  back  the 
history  and  ethos  of  our  nation  throughout  its  history,  with  special 
attention  to  the  freedom  struggle  and  the  thoughts  and  ideas  that 
developed  during  that  tumultuous  time  in  our  development  process. 
If  we  look  at  our  national  life  today,  if  we  look  at  the  goals  and 
objects,  if  we  look  at  the  methods  that  we  use  for  solving  various 
problems,  if  we  look  at  our  policies  invariably,  they  take  us  back  to 
our  freedom  struggle.  The  non-violence  of  our  freedom  struggle  has 
given  us  non-alignment  in  our  foreign  policy.  It  has  given  a  new 
direction,  not  just  for  India  but  to  most  of  the  world’s  nations.  It  has 
given  a  new  thought,  a  new  idea  for  the  world  to  look  forward  to 
bring  peace,  to  bring  progress  not  just  for  the  developing  nations  but 
to  keep  the  blocs  apart  from  each  other  and  to  help  defuse  tensions 
before  they  are  able  to  develop.  Our  anti-poverty  programmes,  our 
basic  thrust  on  the  removal  of  poverty  comes  from  that  one  famous 
sentence  of  Gandhiji  “to  wipe  every  tear  from  every  eye.” 

Peaceful  coexistence  with  all  nations  in  the  world,  more 
especially  with  our  neighbours,  we  can  trace  back  to  Panditji,  when 
he  said,  "we  look  upon  the  world  with  clear  and  friendly  eyes." 
Today,  we  do  not  seek  to  develop  something  brand  new  for  the 
country.  We  seek  to  capture  what  has  been  the  essence  of  Indianness 
for  5,000  years  and  it  is  this  that  we  hope  we  will  be  able  to  pass  on 
to  the  coming  generation.  The  generation  that  is  passing  out  is 
perhaps,  the  last  generation  that  has  been  directly  connected  with  our 
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freedom  struggle.  My  generation  was  influenced  by  our  parents 
who  were  part  of  the  freedom  struggle  and  some  of  that  rubbed 
off  on  to  us.  But  the  present  generation  who  are  the  children  of 
the  freedom  struggle  are  going  to  have  great  difficulty  in  capturing 
any  of  that  if  we  are  not  able  to  hand  it  over  to  them,  if  we  are  not 
able  to  produce  a  system  which  gives  them  this  historical  experience. 
We  must  not  let  it  languish.  We  must  revive  it,  we  must  give  it  colour. 
We  must  once  more  bring  that  ethos  into  the  younger  generation.  A 
major  step  that  you  have  taken  is  in  your  new  publication  India’s 
Struggle  for  Independence:  Visuals  and  Documents  which  we  have 
just  presented  to  two  of  our  seniormost  freedom  fighters. 

Our  national  system  of  education  must  be  for  all  students, 
wherever  they  live.  It  must  be  accessible  to  all,  no  matter  what  their 
income  levels.  Presently  the  education  system  has  ensured  social 
disparity.  What  is  projected  as  a  system  to  bring  about  equality  is  in 
fact  the  system  that  perpetuates  disparity.  Education  for  the  poor  is 
much  worse  than  the  education  that  is  available  to  the  rich.  There  is 
no  comparison  between  the  two.  Education  varies  from  region  to 
region.  The  disparities  between  the  States,  sometimes  even  within  a 
State  or  between  districts  is  tremendous.  This  has  to  be  bridged.  One 
of  the  first  steps  that  we  have  taken  to  do  this  is  to  bring  about  a  core 
curriculum  which  will  ensure  primarily  a  sense  of  Indianness  and 
equality  in  standards,  a  mutual  recognition  in  the  class-room  and 
work-place  of  a  national  ethic  or  a  pursuit  of  excellence.  Regional 
variations  built  around  the  common  core  will  help  to  adapt  the 
content  and  methods  from  the  core  curriculum  for  local  conditions, 
for  local  traditions  and  for  local  attitudes  and  aptitudes.  Our 
impulses,  motivations  and  aspirations  must  be  Indian,  yet  the  myths, 
the  songs,  the  poems,  the  prose  that  we  carry  in  our  minds  must  be  of 
all  the  different  languages  that  make  up  our  country.  Our  second 

instrument  in  bringing  about  this  equality  in  education  are  the 
Navodaya  Vidyalayas.  They  are  for  equality,  they  are  for  excellence, 
they  are  for  national  integration.  They,  for  the  first  time,  will  equate 
the  capacity  to  learn  as  an  essence  of  reaching  to  a  better  institution. 
It  will  not  be  regulated  by  the  capacity  to  pay.  Under  the  Navodaya 
Vidyalayas,  we  will  have  a  top  class  school  in  every  district  for  best 
children  from  that  State  and  from  outside  that  State.  The  charge  that 
has  been  laid  that  these  are  elitist  institutions  is  a  total  canard.  Elitist 
are  the  institutions  that  we  have  today  and  it  is  in  trying  to  break  this 
elitism  that  we  are  bringing  these  Navodaya  Vidyalayas  in. 

We  are  giving  an  opportunity  not  with  respect  to  capacity  to  pay 
but  for  the  first  time,  with  respect  to  capacity  to  learn,  with  respect  to 
excellence  and  this  cannot  be  called  elitist.  We  are  not  lowering 
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education  standards  to  the  lowest  common  denominator  but  raising  it 
to  the  highest  common  factor.  This  present  system  is  elitist,  the  new 
system  will  break  this  elitism. 

We  have  talked  of  India’s  emergence  as  a  modern  nation,  as  a 
new  State.  Panditji  told  us  of  the  modernisation  of  India.  I  quote: 
"the  only  right  approach  to  world  problems  and  to  our  national 
problems  is  the  approach  of  science."  That  is  to  say  of  the  spirit  of 
science  and  the  method  of  science.  Technology  for  some  reason  is 
seen  as  a  bad  word  in  Indian  society.  I  see  technology,  the  level  at 
which  we  use  technology  in  our  daily  lives  as  an  indicator  of  the 
development  status  of  our  country.  If  we  look  at  technology  throng 
the  history  of  any  country,  we  see  that  it  is  only  when  we  lack 
technology,  when  we  are  behind  other  countries  in  technology  that 
we  are  not  able  to  survive.  Why  did  India  get  conquered  a  number  of 
times?  How  were  the  British  able  to  control  a  large  country  like 
India?  If  you  go  down  to  the  roots  of  it,  it  is  only  because  they  had 
better  technology  than  we  had  at  that  time.  We  could  not  cope  with 
the  technology  that  we  were  faced  with.  Today  that  has  not  changed. 
If  we  are  not  able  to  be  leaders  in  technology,  we  will  always  be 
under  pressure,  we  will  never  be  able  to  stand  on  our  own  feet,  there 
is  only  one  way,  to  go  ahead,  to  be  advanced  in  science,  in 
technology,  to  be  at  the  forefront.  India  has  that  capability.  We 
cannot  allow  a  mood  of  mediocrity  to  prevent  us  from  getting  to  that 
position,  a  mood  of  pulling  each  other  down  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
pervasive. 

Modern  education  is  the  inculcation  of  a  scientific  spirit,  in  other 
words,  developing  an  interest  in  science,  in  scientific  thinking,  in 
scientific  methods,  not  necessarily  in  fundamental  research,  but  in 
our  daily  lives,  in  our  daily  thinking.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  a  logical 
mind,  it  is  the  development  of  a  process  of  argument  and 
discussions,  it  is  the  removing  of  inconsistencies,  and  superstitions. 

No  wild  surmises,  no  emotions,  no  support,  no  precedents, 
however  hallowed  or  inviolate  should  be  able  to  block  our  minds, 
should  be  able  to  prevent  us,  from  viewing  things  with  an  open 
mind,  with  readiness  to  accept  what  we  might  logically  see  in 
scientific  deduction  and  thinking.  At  the  same  time,  while  having  a 
scientific  way  of  thinking,  we  cannot  let  go  the  thrill  of  the  spirit  of 
imagination,  of  the  joy  of  the  revelation.  As  William  Blake  said,  "To 
see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand,  and  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower,  hold 
infinity  in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  and  eternity  in  an  hour.  "Surely 
these  two  concepts,  these  two  cultures  are  not  separate — the  culture  of 
science,  and  the  culture  of  humanity.  They  are  one  part  of  our  total 
development  and  we  need  an  integrated  view  which  we  have 
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inherited  from  Indian  traditions.  We  have  to  revive  this  tradition  in 
our  modern  education. 

We  have  made  tremendous  progress  towards  modem  universal 
elementary  education.  But  we  have  been  limited  by  the  Government 
responsibility  for  this  whole  sector.  When  the  Government  takes 
responsibility  for  something  as  crucial  as  elementary  education,  there 
are  certain  pitfalls.  We  can  set  up  buildings,  we  can  set  up 
institutions,  sometimes  we  are  not  even  very  good  at  that,  but  when 
it  comes  to  actually  implementing,  social  action  is  equally  necessary. 
In  the  Eighth  Plan,  we  will  attempt  to  bring  the  outlay  back  upto  six 
per  cent  as  we  have  envisaged.  But  no  matter  what  we  do,  it  will  not 
help  if  children  cannot  be  kept  in  schools,  if  the  drop-out  rates  do  not 
come  down,  if  we  cannot  get  the  girls  into  schools,  if  we  cannot  keep 
them  in  schools,  if  we  cannot  get  the  disadvantages  and  disabilities 
of  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Scheduled  Tribes  removed.  These 
must  come  about  with  a  social  movement  together  with  Government 
action.  We  have  to  bring  the  teacher  back  to  the  position  that  the 
teacher  had  in  the  olden  times — a  position  of  respect,  a  position  of 
status.  For  this  we  need  a  twin  action — make  education  a  national 
endeavour,  and  use  the  best  technologies  that  are  available  to  take 
education  out  to  the  remotest  and  most  hard  to  reach  areas  of  our 
country.  National  endeavour  must  turn  into  a  mass  movement. 
During  the  past  year,  we  had  generated  tremendous  enthusiasm  with 
the  New  Education  Policy.  It  must  not  end  here  and  must  continue.  It 
must  continue  with  the  implementation  process,  and  it  must  then 
continue  further  to  see  that  people  come  to  schools,  they  take  an 
interest  in  educating  the  younger  generation,  our  children. 

Voluntary  agencies  must  have  a  special  role  in  this  and  all 
sections  of  the  people  must  be  involved  in  this  process.  The  decision 
on  whether  a  boy  is  to  go  to  school  or  he  is  to  go  out  and  work  to 
earn  a  living  is  a  decision  which  is  taken  in  the  family,  whether  a  girl 
is  to  get  educated  or  whether  she  is  to  stay  at  home  to  look  after  the 
infant  or  baby  sisters  and  brothers  is  a  decision  that  the  mother  will 
take.  But  we  have  to  see  that  the  decision  is  not  such  that  it 
mortgages  the  future  of  the  child  for  an  immediate  employment  or  an 
immediate  convenience  or  gain.  These  decisions  are  made  in  the 
home  at  the  doorstep,  it  is  very  dificult  for  the  Government  to  reach 
out  that  far  to  influence  these  decisions.  Other  agencies,  voluntary 
bodies  must  be  involved  in  bringing  about  this  awareness.  We  need  a 
social  pressure  to  reduce  drop-outs,  to  build  and  keep  alive  that  old 
Gum  Shishya  parampara  that  existed  in  our  country. 

Girls  must  take  advantage  of  free  education.  Teachers  must 
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recover  the  esteem  that  they  have  lost.  They  must  come  back  at  the 
highest  social  status  that  they  used  to  have  in  olden  times. 

Also  required  will  be  new  modes  of  education — non-formal  modes; 
life-long  education  is  also  the  necessity.  Perhaps,  India  is  the  only 
country,  which  feels  that  once  you  have  come  out  from  school  or 
college  you  do  not  need  to  be  educated  any  further,  and  this  then 
leads  to  that  attitude  of  mediocrity,  that  I  had  referred  to  earlier.  We 
must  break  this.  The  NCERT  should  evolve  a  comprehensive  and 
flexible  system  to  cope  with  these  challenges — a  variety  of  modes  and 
channels  which  will  reach  out  to  every  section.  Use  new 
communication  technologies,  TV,  radio,  and  other  media  which  are 
available,  to  support  and  enrich  the  formal  and  non-formal  systems 
that  we  are  building.  But  perhaps,  most  of  all  to  upgrade  the  teaching 
skills  and  the  quality  of  our  teachers.  The  most  contentious  area  of 
our  system  has  been  that  of  text-books,  and  perhaps  even  more  so  the 
little  guidebooks  that  are  sold  independently  of  those  text-books.  I 
myself  have  had  experience  with  my  children  and  all  I  can  say  is  that 
the  person  who  has  done  that  knows  a  different  English  to  the  one 
that  I  have  learnt.  The  language,  the  meanings  that  are  read,  are 
totally  alien  to  the  languages  that  they  are  written  in.  And  we  really 
have  to  go  into  this  in  great  depth.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
congratulate  NCERT  on  the  work  that  they  have  done  on  text-books, 
but  we  cannot  leave  that  as  a  limited  area  at  which  we  look  at.  The 
area  that  is  endangering  the  young  is. much  wider  than  that  limited 
area  that  NCERT  is  looking  at,  and  we  must  somehow  bring  about 
quality  in  those  areas  and  standardisation.  The  quality  of  our 
text-books  not  just  the  content  is  also  important.  The  presentation, 
the  design,  the  layout,  the  type  of  print-we  have  to  see  that  they  are 
neat  and  tidy  and  not  smudged  and  untidy  because  the  attitude  that 
the  child  will  develop  in  his  developing  years  will  be  what  he  sees  in 
these  books.  If  the  books  are  of  poor  quality,  shabby  and  shoddy, 
that  is  the  sort  of  mind  which  we  will  produce,  and  of  course  it 
reflects  on  the  minds  that  have  worked  on  those  textbooks.  A  mind 
that  produces  a  shoddy  textbook  is  an  untidy  and  shoddy  mind,  and 
we  should  not  have  them  at  the  root  of  our  whole  survival  process  as 
a  nation. 

The  curious  mind  of  the  child  must  be  adapted  and  engaged  and 
then  taught,  and  inquisitiveness  must  be  inculcated  into  the  children. 
This  can  only  happen  if  enough  attention  is  paid  to  the  aids,  the 
teaching  aids  that  are  given  to  children  whether  they  are  text-books 
or  other  aids.  And  they  must  be  sacrosanct.  Errors  and  quality 
problems  cannot  be  allowed  to  come  into  these  areas. 
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Lastly,  perhaps,  the  most  important  is  the  teacher,  and  the  quality 
of  the  teacher  is  the  root  of  the  quality  of  education  that  he  can  give. 
Teacher  training  must  be  the  root  of  developing  our  education 
system.  You  have  undertaken  a  tremendous  task  in  the  past  year  and 
I  must  congratulate  you  on  that.  But  again  teacher-training  is  not 
something  that  ends  with  one  shot  in  the  arm.  It  must  be  a 
continuous  process,  not  just  every  few  years.  I  would  recommend 
that  we  should  have  a  system  which  gives  every  teacher  a  refresher 
course  at  least  once  a  year,  bring  them  upto  date  with  our  thinking, 
with  modern  development,  with  the  world  as  it  has  moved.  Of 
course,  it  may  take  some  time  to  develop  such  a  system  but  it  has  to 
be  developed  and  it  must  be  developed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  growth  in  the  educational  infrastructure  has  outpaced  the 
growth  in  the  quality  of  the  teacher  and  the  quality  of  the  training 
that  a  teacher  gets.  George  Bernard  Shaw  had  said,  "Those  who  can 
do,  those  who  can’t  teaching.  Tragically,  it  is  true  for  many  of  our 
teachers.  It  is  not  their  fault.  Their  training  is  perfunctory,  and  the 
result  is  the  downward  spiral  in  our  whole  system.  We  need  the 
highest  priority  given  to  teacher-training,  to  their  development,  for 
in-service  training,  for  refresher  courses,  for  skill-upgradation.  Only 
if  we  are  able  to  do  this,  will  we  get  the  teacher  back  to  that  position 
of  status,  that  position  of  esteem,  that  we  must  have  if  our  education 
system  is  to  develop  like  we  want  it  to  develop. 


Essence  of  Education  Is  Sharing 


Chairman  of  the  University  Council,  Rector,  distinguished 
scholars,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  greatly  appreciate  this  honour.  I 
regard  it  as  a  demonstration  of  the  esteem  that  has  bound  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  our  two  ancient  countries  through  the  centuries. 

Both  our  peoples  cherish  harmony  and  wisdom.  Our  cultures  give 
a  high  place  to  the  scholar  and  the  seeker.  Knowledge  is  sometimes 
pursued  in  solitude,  often  in  the  midst  of  kindred  souls.  The  wise 
person  knows  how  to  be  alone  in  a  crowd.  When  alone  he  has  the 
company  of  the  best  minds  of  all  times.  The  fellowship  of  scholars 
transcends  geographical  and  chronological  divisions. 

Many  are  the  spurs  to  knowledge — personal  betterment,  individual 
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salvation,  collective  advance  and  the  adventure  of  ideas.  Education 
enlarges  knowledge.  The  essence  of  education  is  sharing;  through 
division  it  multiplies.  The  teacher  nurtures  the  sapling  that  is  his 
disciple.  The  disciple  grows  and  in  time  makes  his  own  contribution. 
The  good  teacher  hopes  to  be  bettered  by  his  pupil.  That  is  his 
greatest  fulfilment.  Knowledge  always  has  a  social  aim — the 
enlargement  of  the  prosperity,  integrity  and  tranquillity  of  society 
as  a  whole. 

Thailand  and  India  have  had  great  universities  in  earlier  times. 
Modern  universities  all  over  the  world  have  adopted  patterns  that 
evolved  in  Europe.  None  of  us  can  afford  to  deny  ourselves  the 
knowledge  generated  in  the  last  three  hundred  years  in  Europe  and 
America — whether  in  science  or  political  thought.  These  discoveries 
and  ideas  have  given  humankind  the  ability  to  overcome  hunger  and 
drudgery.  They  have  substituted  the  concept  of  human  equality  for 
that  of  birth-determined  hierarchy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  some  of  our  great  savants  of 
classical  learning  in  India  came  forward  to  demand  the  establishment 
of  Western  schools  and  colleges.  They  knew  that  classical  learning 
no  longer  sufficed  and  India  could  not  do  without  Europe’s  science, 
medicine  and  ideas  of  political  and  economic  organisation.  Our  first 
modern  universities  were  established  in  1857.  They  came  up  in  three 
cities  which  had  also  been  founded  by  the  British — Bombay,  Calcutta 
and  Madras.  The  aim  of  the  British  was  to  get  persons  who  would 
fill  the  lower  and  middle  rungs  of  their  administrative  and  legal 
bureaucracy.  But  the  spirit  of  freedom  triumphed  over  the  constraints 
of  the  system.  Some  of  the  products  of  the  system  became  the 
leaders  of  our  cultural  renaissance  and  our  movement  for  political 
independence. 

Since  our  Independence  in  1947,  there  has  been  a  vast  expansion 
in  the  reach  of  our  education.  Along  with  adult  franchise  and 
planned  development,  the  expansion  of  education  has  given  a  great 
fillip  to  social  mobility.  We  have  120  million  children  at  school  and 
three  million  students  in  our  universities.  Vast  sections  of  the 
population  who  were  outside  the  pale  are  now  beneficiaries  of  the 
opportunities  opened  by  education.  Through  emphasis  on  research 
we  have  also  laid  the  foundations  of  intellectual  self-reliance. 

Despite  all  this,  we  are  not  wholly  satisfied  with  our  educational 
system.  We  feel  that  it  must  make  a  greater  contribution  towards 
building  our  nation.  We  want  it  to  shake  of  its  derivative  nature,  its 
outlook  of  dependency.  We  want  it  to  produce  not  just  white-collar 
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job  seekers,  but  persons  of  ideas,  enterprise  and  creative  capacity 
who  will  generate  a  new  prosperity  and  a  new  pride  in  India.  We 
want  people  who  have  the  capacity  to  give,  not  the  urge  to  get. 

We  have  taken  up  the  task  of  overhauling  our  educational  system. 
It  is  not  an  easy  challenge.  The  aims  of  our  new  education  policy  are 
to  enhance  freedom,  equality,  self-reliance,  to  promote  national 
cohesion  and  the  spirit  of  excellence,  and  to  implant  a  larger  vision 
in  our  young  people.  It  is  not  enough  if  they  acquire  knowledge 
accumulated  in  the  past.  They  should  be  attuned  to  the  challenges  of 
the  future.  We  hope,  particularly,  to  foster  a  rational  attitude  and  a 
scientific  mind. 

At  the  same  time  we  want  our  young  to  be  deeply  rooted  in  our 
ancient  spiritual  wisdom.  The  Indian  civilisation  has  always  laid 
emphasis  on  serenity,  self-control,  tolerance  and  the  sense  of  duty. 
They  were  the  virtues  taught  by  the  greatest  person  to  walk  the 
Indian  earth — the  Lord  Buddha.  In  our  own  days  Mahatma  Gandhi 
worked  for  compassion  and  inner  freedom.  The  message  of  India  is 
that  human  beings  should  identify  themselves  with  the  rest  of 
creation — practising  an  attitude  of  non-attachment  to  material 
possessions.  We  must  rediscover  this  message  in  the  current  phase 
of  human  history  when  a  person’s  or  a  nation’s  worth  is  measured  in 
terms  of  per  capita  income  and  Gross  National  Product.  Material 
parameters  are  not  enough  to  save  humankind  in  this  hate-filled, 
weapon-infested  world.  In  the  old  days,  saints  used  to  ask:  "How 
many  square  feet  of  land  does  a  man  ultimately  need?"  All  of  us 
have  to  ask  ourselves  today:  "Beyond  food  and  cloth,  beyond  cars 
and  TVs  what  gives  the  individual  inner  contentment?’ 

Our  wise  men  said  that  knowledge,  vigyana,  must  result  in 
vinaya,  humility.  I  accept  your  honour  with  vinaya. 


A  Centre  of  Excellence 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  first  congratulate  the  Tata  Institute  of  Social 
Sciences  on  their  fiftieth  anniversary.  For  fifty  years  you  have  been  a 
centre  of  excellence  upholding  very  high  standards,  while  elsewhere 
we  have  had  deteriorating  educational  and  moral  standards.  You  are 
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an  example  for  others  to  follow.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you 
today. 

The  Tata  Institute  has  contributed  to  our  development,  to 
academic  scholarship,  and  to  qualities  of  the  head  and  the  heart. 
Notable  contributions  during  these  fifty  years  have  been  during  or 
just  after  the  partition  period,  with  the  Bangladesh  problems  and 
most  recently  with  Bhopal.  These  indicate  a  motivation  for  social 
service,  a  certain  academic  quality,  scholarship  and  dedication  to 
duty.  Perhaps  these  are  the  most  critical  needs  for  our  young  women 
and  men  today. 

You  have  mentioned  experts  and  what  they  did  with  the  Aswan 
High  Dam.  Well,  let  me  assure  you  that  you  did  not  have  to  give  me 
the  anecdote.  I  am  surrounded  by  experts! 

There  are  two  views  to  every  definition.  The  expert  likes  to  see 
himself  as  an  expert,  as  somebody  who  knows  everything  about  a 
particular  subject.  But  there  is  the  other  view,  which  is  perhaps 
sometimes  much  more  visible  than  the  positive,  and  that  is  that  being 
so  specialised  in  a  particular  field  as  to  know  very  little  about 
anything  else,  the  expert’s  views  and  perceptions  are  limited  to  these 
very  fields  and,  invariably,  we  find  that  the  net  result  is  not  what  we 
started  out  looking  for. 

This  really  takes  me  to  the  point  of  education.  Where  have  these 
experts  come  from?  Most  of  the  experts  that  I  come  into  contact 
with  are  experts  only  because  they  have  been  dealing  with  a 
particular  field  for  about  20  or  30  years.  Very  few  have  actually  done 
any  real  academic  work  in  those  fields.  This  is,  perhaps,  just  the 
reverse  of  what  civilisation  is  all  about.  We  should  have  left  behind 
learning  only  from  experience  and  moved  ahead  to  learning  from  the 
experience  of  others.  Somehow,  in  India,  the  second  aspect  seems  to 
have  got  lost  somewhere  along  the  way.  We  have  not  been 
continuously  upgrading  our  level  of  expertise.  We  have  relied  too 
much  on  personal  experience.  The  result  is  sometimes  very  clear  to 
see  in  the  type  of  decisions  that  a  bureaucratic  setup  like  ours  takes. 

Panditji  had  said  that  too  often  and  too  easily  we  fall  back  on 
precedents.  We  fall  back  to  see  how  it  was  done  at  an  earlier  time. 
But,  in,  a  developing  country  like  India,  which  is  giving  the  lead  in 
many  fields,  there  are  no  precedents  to  fall  back  on.  Because  we 
have  to  give  the  lead,  if  we  look  all  the  time  for  precedents  we 
cannot  give  that  lead.  We  must  have  the  strength  of  our  convictions 
to  know  when  to  follow  a  precedent  and  when  to  divert  from  it.  This 
is  something  that  we  must  bring  into  our  system  and  perhaps  most  of 
all  to  our  experts. 

Panditji  visited  the  Tata  Institute  about  32  years  ago.  From  then 
on  to  now,  the  Institute  has  developed  a  tremendous  background  of 
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social  work,  a  great  tradition.  You  have  looked  at  our  society  and  at 
our  economy  as  it  is  being  transformed  from  the  early  days  of 
Independence  to  what  it  is  today. 

The  transformation  has  been  characterised  by  rapid  economic 
growth,  social  change  and  unprecedented  geographical  and  social 
mobility.  Tens  of  millions  have  left  their  villages  and  come  to  towns, 
leaving  behind  in  the  process  a  traditional  rural  culture  for  a  new 
urban  culture  which  in  many  ways  is  foreign  to  them.  A 
transformation  is  also  taking  place  in  our  smaller  towns  and  urban 
areas,  in  our  slums  and  in  metropolitan  resettlement  areas.  The 
aspect  that  is  common  to  this  transformation  is  that  the  areas  where 
this  transformation  has  taken  place  have  almost  become  cultural 
deserts.  The  old  culture  has  been  left  behind,  and  a  new  culture  has 
not  taken  its  place.  This  has  also  led  to  a  vacuum  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  spheres. 

Panditji  said  32  years  ago  that  with  this  transformation  in  our 

society  the  long  tradition  of  social  service  that  India  has  had  is  in 

danger  of  disappearing.  Our  challenge  today  is  to  preserve  that  value 

system,  to  preserve  the  heritage,  to  preserve  it  through  the 

unprecedented  social  change  that  is  taking  place  in  India  today.  This 

will  involve  thousands,  perhaps  lakhs  of  social  workers  and  others  in 
<« 

the  field.  You  have  set  an  example  by  training  in  these  areas.  But 
what  we  must  aim  at  is  not  just  the  limited  concept  of  somebody 
doing  social  work,  which  is  good,  but  it  must  surely  be  broadened 
beyond  that  to  people  viewing  some  social  work  as  part  of  their  daily 
lives/not  limited  just  to  those  who  have  dedicated  a  hundred  per  cent 
of  their  time  to  social  work.  It  must  come  into  everybody’s  daily  life. 
That  perhaps  will  be  the  first  step  in  taking  out  the  cynicism  that  has 
developed  in  our  system. 

We  must  also  bring  in,  once  more,  the  dignity  of  labour.  Perhaps 
this  is  another  area  in  which  trained  social  workers  can  really  do 
something  for  our  society.  Our  experts  are  very  shy  of  using  their 
hands  and  getting  down  to  it.  I  have  found  tremendous  barriers 
between  those  who  work  and  those  who  direct  and  give  orders.  It  is 
such  a  tremendous  barrier  that  the  upper  echelons  do  not  even  know 
what  the  other  people  are  doing.  I  see  this  at  every  level.  This 
attitude  will  go  only  if  we  accept  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  are  not 
ashamed  of  getting  down  to  doing  work  with  our  own  hands.  This  is 
perhaps  an  area  where  you  could  be  at  the  cutting  edge  and  help 
bring  back  the  dignity  of  labour  into  our  society. 

In  our  social  work  in  India  we  have  the  voluntary  organisations 
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and  we  have  the  government.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  both  for 
the  work  that  they  have  done.  I  have  seen  some  studies  which  show 
how  well  voluntary  organisations  have  worked.  I  have  seen  others 
where  the  cost-benefit  result  from  what  the  government  has  done,  in 
terms  of  actual  penetration  and  area  covered,  is  much  more  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  spent.  Although  the  voluntary  organisations 
sometimes  go  deeper  and  are  more  thorough,  yet  they  do  not  really 
go  far  enough.  They  are  isolated,  mostly  confined  to  the  urban  areas. 
Sometimes,  in  a  few  cases,  they  do  go  deep  into  the  rural  areas,  but 
to  a  very  great  degree  they  are  limited  in  reach  because  they  do  not 
just  go  far  enough. 

Unfortunately,  the  government,  as  also  the  bureaucracy,  had 
viewed  voluntary  organisations  as  perhaps  an  interfering  nuisance  in 
their  work,  the  busybodies  who  are  not  really  helping  the 
government’s  efforts.  But  I  think  neither  view  is  really  totally 
correct.  What  we  need,  if  development  and  government’s 
programmes  are  to  really  reach  out,  is  full  co-ordination  between  the 
government’s  efforts  and  those  of  voluntary  bodies.  There  must  be 
complete  mutual  trust  and  confidence  between  the  bureaucracy  and 
voluntary  organisations. 

During  the  past  two  years,  we  have  been  trying  to  build  this  up. 
We  have  involved  voluntary  organisations  in  many  of  our 
government  initiatives.  We  have  taken  their  views,  sometimes  we 
have  adopted  their  papers  almost  in  total.  We  would  like  to  carry  all 
the  social  organisations  with  us  because  we  feel  that  this  is  a  crucial 
area  where,  as  you  mentioned  to  me,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  funding. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  every  effort  that  is  made  to  be  positive 
so  that  the  maximum  benefit  flows  from  these  efforts. 

In  the  new  education  policy,  girls’  education,  involving  mothers 
and  daughters  in  the  family  planning  programmes,  in  the  Ganga 
cleaning  programme,  in  the  wasteland  development,  and  many 
others,  we  have  involved  voluntary  agencies  not  just  in  the 
development  of  the  programmes  and  in  the  building  of  the 
programmes,  but  also  in  their  implementation 

We  need  to  work  out  common  programmes  in  this  manner  so  that 
the  large  gaps  that  have  grown  between  voluntary  organisations  and 
the  bureaucracy  can  be  closed  and  we  work  together.  Sometimes, 
voluntary  organisations  are  too  walled  in,  too  hermetically  sealed.  A 
voluntary  organisation  which  is  dealing  with  one  particular  subject 
feels  very  reluctant  to  cover  another  area.  In  the  sphere  of  social 
work  there  need  be  no  hard  divisions.  For  example,  a  voluntary 
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organisation  that  is  looking  at  adult  literacy  and  adult  education 
could  very  easily  go  into  family  planning  without  causing,  any 
problem  in  their  own  programme.  So,  in  this  manner,  we  can  see 
how  a  programme  can  be  broadened  without  disturbing  the  basic 
targets  of  the  programme. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  is  to  retain  excellence  in  our 
work.  Again,  experts^  with  their  vast  knowledge,  have  created  what  I 
describe  as  a  vested  interest  in  mediocrity!  There  is  no  effort  to  allow 
excellence  to  grow.  I  feel  this  stems,  again,  from  a  lack  of 
self-confidence.  One  is  afraid  of  the  person  who  may  get  to  know 
more  than  what  one  knows  oneself.  This  will  only  go  if  we  allow 
excellence  to  thrive. 

India,  today,  is  in  a  tremendous  flux.  Changes,  very  rapid 
changes,  are  taking  place  at  many  levels:  technological  change, 
environmental  change,  galloping  urbanisation,  all  parameters,  seem 
to  be  changing  very  rapidly.  We  have  a  welter  of  new  problems 
facing  us.  The  work  at  the  Institute  must  remain  relevant,  must 
remain  germane  to  these  evolving  conditions  as  they  come. 

Most  recently,  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  problem  that  has  come 
up  in  many  years,  is  that  of  narcotics  and  drug-taking  by  the  younger 
generation.  This  is  one  area  where,  I  feel,  many  more  social 
organisations  and  voluntary  organisations  are  required  to  be  moving 
in.  It  is  a  new  area,  it  is  going  to  be  difficult;  but  it  is  perhaps  much 
more  important  than  many  of  the  traditional  areas  of  social  work.  I 
look  forward  to  your  lead  in  pushing  people  in  this  direction.  We  are 
all  fully  aware  of  the  dangers.  The  menace  is  very  much  in  the  air.  It 
is  spreading.  But  today  it  is  still  controllable;  it  is  not  out  of  hand.  If 
we  move  fast  enough,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  the 
situation  under  control  long  before  it  becomes  really  serious.  But  it 
does  need  priority  attention  from  all  of  us. 

Similarly,  an  area  of  social  discrimination  in  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  make  enough  headway  is  with  regard  to  women. 
Women  still  bear  the  brunt  of  all  sorts  of  discrimination  and 
suppression.  Centuries  of  discrimination  cannot  be  removed 
immediately  but,  perhaps,  we  have  not  made  adequate  efforts  in  this 
area.  A  lot  has  to  be  done,  again,  not  by  just  pious  words  but  by 
getting  out  into  the  field,  fighting  for  women’s  rights  by  education, 
by,  really,  an  involvement  of  the  people  at  the  grassroots  level. 

A  third  area  which  is  very  important  today  is  that  of 
environmental  degradation.  It  is  causing  us  tremendous  problems. 
Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  understand  this  is  in  terms  of  the  two 
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problems  that  we  have  been  facing  during  these  past  two 
years — drought  and  flood.  These  should  be  contradictory  but 
unfortunately,  they  are  not.  During  the  past  one  and  a  half  years,  for 
which  statistics  are  available  with  us,  we  have  already  spent  on 
drought  relief  and  flood  relief  what  we  spent  during  the  whole  of  the 
Sixth  Plan  period.  Yet,  we  have  not  been  giving  more  for  the  damage 
that  was  done:  pro  rata  it  is  the  same.  So  the  rate  of  damage  is  very 
much  higher,  perhaps  three  times  higher;  and  in  the  future  it  will 
multiply  manifold.  We  have  no  doubt  that  both  drought  and  flood  are 
caused  by  environmental  damage.  We  need  to  do  a  lot  of  work  to 
prevent  further  damage  and  to  renew  the  environment.  This  cannot 
be  done  by  Government  alone,  the  task  is  much  too  big.  It  will  need 
the  complete  involvement  of  government  agencies,  of  voluntary 
agencies,  and  of  the  people  right  down  to  the  village.  We  would 
request  you  and  all  voluntary  organisations  to  work  with  us  in  trying 
to  protect  and  develop  the  environment. 

You  have  mentioned  Bhopal.  I  will  follow  that  up  and  see  that 
proper  steps  are  taken.  I  am  informed  that  a  lot  of  work  has  gone  into 
this,  even  over  and  above  the  study  that  we  had  done  jointly. 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important  areas  in  our  development  is 
economic  development — the  removal  of  poverty.  We  have  given  this 
the  number  one  position  in  our  development  strategy.  I  feel  what  is 
equally  important  is  the  development  of  the  human  being.  Poverty  of 
the  body  cannot  be  replaced  by  poverty  of  the  soul.  If  we  are  to 
strengthen  India,  and  if  we  are  to  truly  develop,  we  cannot  become 
materialistic.  India’s  traditional  strength  has  been  its  cultural 
identity,  which  has  remained  Indian,  irrespective  of  the  travails  and 
the  troubles  that  it  has  gone  through,  the  ups  and  downs.  India  has 
remained  India  because  of  its  cultural  unity  and  its  cultural  identity. 

Today  we  are  in  a  situation  where  this  is  being  put  under  severe 
pressure.  If  we  allow  our  cultural  identity  to  go,  there  will  be  no 
India.  It  will  just  become  another  rubber-stamp  country,  and  we  do 
not  want  India  to  become  such  a  country.  India  has  always  stood  for 
what  it  feels  and  what  it  thinks  is  right,  and  India  will  always  stand 
for  that.  But  if  we  are  to  have  that  strength,  we  must  be  strong 
within.  We  must  be  culturally  strong. 

Liberal  ideas  from  the  West?  Yes,  but  let  us  first  look  at  ourselves 
and  see  how  we  want  to  develop;  let  us  measure  that  with  ideas  from 
the  West,  from  the  East,  from  everywhere.  But,  first,  let  us  give 
ourselves  our  own  direction.  Let  us  not  ape  and  copy  other  countries. 
This  is  not  the  road  India  has  taken,  and  it  will  not  give  us  more 
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Strength.  It  will  not  take  us  to  the  unique  destination  that  India  is 
looking  towards.  We  have  always  inculcated,  absorbed,  synthesised 
the  best  from  every  society  and  every  culture.  That  tradition  must 
continue.  Yet,  we  have  always  remained  Indians  first.  Let  us  not 
change  that. 

To  try  and  maintain  this  we  have  tried  to  bring  a  number  of 
departments  together  in  the  Human  Resource  Development  Ministry. 
We  hope  that  this  will  give  a  new  thrust  to  the  work.  We  are  trying 
to  increase  the  finances  that  are  available  for  the  Human  Resource 
Development  Ministry  by  very  real  amounts.  It  is  causing  us 
tremendous  problems  and  constraints  because  we  are  doing  this  half 
way  through  a  plan.  But  I  feel  that  we  have  no  choice  today.  If  we  do 
not  concentrate  in  this  area  it  may  be  just  too  late.  So  we  just  have  to 
tighten  our  belts  and  take  these  steps.  We  look  forward  to  working 
and  co-operating  with  voluntary  agencies,  with  everyone  who  is 
involved  in  this  exercise. 

I  thank  you  once  again  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  be  with 
you  and  talk  with  you  on  your  50th  anniversary.  I  wish  you  all  the 
best  once  again  for  the  next  50  years. 


Role  of  Scouts  and  Guides  in  Nation 

Building 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today.  As  this  is  my 
first  public  function  of  1986,  I  would  like  to  wish  all  of  you  a  very 
happy  New  Year. 

The  movement  of  Scouts  and  Guides  has  become  a  tremendous 
force  all  over  the  world.  In  India,  it  carries  special  significance 
because  it  helps  transcend  all  our  traditional  barriers — the  barriers  that 
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we  have  built  in  our  society  based  on  religion,  caste,  language, 
region  and  the  myriads  of  other  barriers.  When  one  is  in  the  Scouts 
and  Guides  one  transcends  all  these  barriers  and  all  are  equal, 
irrespective  of  their  background,  their  origins,  their  castes,  their 
creeds,  whether  they  are  boys  or  girls.  This  gives  tremendous 
strength  to  the  movement  and  tremendous  strength  to  our  country. 

Scouts  and  Guides  cut  across  all  barriers  when  they  go  abroad, 
irrespective  of  the  tensions  and  travails  that  governments  might  have 
between  them.  When  it  comes  to  the  Scouts  and  Guides,  all  these 
just  disappear.  And  it  is  this,  that  will  go  towards  creating  a  much 
more  unified  world  for  the  generations  to  come. 

The  Scouts  movement  and  the  Girl  Guides  movement  will,  I 
hope,  develop  into  a  much  stronger  movement  and  play  a  decisive 
role  in  transcending  these  barriers  that  have  been  built  between  us. 
The  training,  the  skills,  the  discipline  that  are  inbred  in  any  such 
activity  go  a  long  way  in  building  the  character  of  the  young  people 
who  are  involved  in  this  movement. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  face  is  that  of  emancipation  of 
women  in  our  society.  The  Girl  Guides  movement  is  a  major  force  in 
our  social  life. 

You  have  just  shown  a  little  bit  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  some  of 
our  States.  Again  the  Scouts  and  Guides  bring  together  the  cultures, 
the  traditions,  the  heritage  of  different  parts  of  India,  of  different 
parts  of  the  world,  to  increase  our  understanding,  to  help  exchange 
ideas  emanating  from  different  corners  of  the  world.  Any  such 
movement  in  India  eventually  injects  more  Indianness  into  every 
person  who  participates  in  it.  Every  skill  that  the  Scouts  and  Guides 
learn  goes  towards  strengthening  our  nation,  towards 
nation-building.  Camps  such  as  this  help  people  from  all  corners  of 
our  country  to  get  together,  to  know  each  other,  to  understand  each 
other. 

We  will  try  and  do  everything  that  we  can  do  to  help  the 
movement,  to  strengthen  the  movement  in  India.  We  have  realised 
the  difficulties  that  the  Scouts  movement  is  going  through,  and  I 
have  talked  about  it  to  the  Home  Minister.  On  this  occasion  of  your 
tenth  Jamboree,  we  thought  a  little  booster  shot  is  required,  and  the 
Home  Minister  has  kindly  agreed  to  give  one  crore  rupees  towards 
the  Scouts  movement.  I  know  that  you  will  use  this  to  boost  your 
activities  and  really  enlarge  your  scope  of  operations,  involve  more 
and  more  poeple  in  the  movement  and  spread  out  into  more 
adventurous  areas  where  Indians  seldom  go,  spread  out  into  the 
mountains,  into  the  seas,  into  the  unexplored  areas,  help  bring  out 
the  best  in  our  younger  generation. 
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Let  me  congratulate  you  once  more  on  your  tenth  Jamboree.  We 
look  forward  to  the  Scouts  and  Guides  movement  playing  a  major 
role  in  integrating  and  building  our  country. 


Taking  Culture  to  the  People 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  to  inaugurate  the 
South  Zonal  Cultural  Centre. 

This  is  the  third  Centre  that  we  have  started.  These  Centres  are 
designed  to  bring  forward  the  cultures  in  each  region.  The  idea  is  to 
get  to  know  each  other  better.  The  idea  is  not  just  to  try  and  preserve 
what  we  have  inherited  but  to  build  on  that  and  to  leave  something 
richer  behind  for  the  generations  to  come.  These  Centres  will  draw 
upon  the  best  that  is  available  in  the  region.  They  will  also  reach  out 
among  the  people  to  find  the  best  talents  that  are  today  being  missed. 
They  will  not  only  bring  together  the  best  that  we  have,  bring  the 
best  artistes,  musicians  to  our  people  in  particular  places,  but  also  we 
hope  they  will  be  able  to  reach  out  to  the  average  person,  to  make  the 
best  available  to  the  people  who  normally  do  not  have  access  to  top 
performers. 

In  Tiruvaiyaru,  where  the  great  Thiagaraja  lived,  we  would  like  to 
have  a  sub-centre  specially  devoted  to  music.  These  cultural  Centres 
must  promote  national  integration,  must  bring  our  people  together 
and  I  hope  that  these  centres  will  do  it.  Tiruvaiyaru  is  a  very  good 
example  for  us  to  cite  to  the  whole  country.  Tiruvaiyaru  is  the  centre 
of  Carnatic  music.  It  is  where  the  great  Thiagaraja  lived  and  worked. 
Thiagaraja  lived  in  Tamil  Nadu  and  wrote  in  Telugu.  His  great 
‘Krithi’  Endaro  mahanuhhavulu  was  inspired  by  Govinda  Maraar 
of  Kerala.  And  one  of  his  greatest  disciples  was  Nagaratlnamma  of 
Karnataka.  What  better  example  could  we  give  the  country  of  the 
cultures  coming  together  and  blending  into  something  much  better 
than  each  one  by  themselves  could  possibly  have  been! 

This  year  we  are  establishing  seven  such  Zonal  Cultural  Centres 
in  different  parts  of  our  country.  Each  Zonal  Centre  will  be  covering 
a  number  of  States.  From  next  year,  we  would  like  to  have  a  zonal 
cultural  festival  in  a  different  State  every  year  so  that  in  five  or  six 
years  we  will  be  able  to  cover  each  of  the  States  under  the  particular 
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Zonal  Cultural  Centre.  We  would  also  like  that  every  year  in  Delhi 
during  winter  we  hold  a  sort  of  Festival  of  India  involving  all  the 
Zonal  Cultural  Centres,  involving  our  top  artistes,  over  a  substantial 
period — may  be  four  or  six  weeks — so  that  all  the  cultures  from  every 
part  of  our  country  can  be  presented  together.  They  can  exchange 
ideas,  influence  each  other  and  develop  into  something  much  more 
than  each  individual. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  having  your  Zonal 
Cultural  Centre.  We  look  forward  to  a  new  cultural  ethos  developing 
from  these  Centres. 


Tagore:  A  Philosopher  of  the  Indian 

Revolution 

Tagore’S  luminous  intelligence,  his  broad  vision  that 
embraced  the  whole  of  humanity,  the  manner  in  which  he  exalted  the 
glories  of  nature,  his  soul  merged  into  infinity — Tagore  was  not  just  a 
poet,  a  painter,  a  dramatist,  a  philosopher,  an  interpreter,  an 
innovator,  he  was  also  a  teacher,  a  social  reformer,  a  freedom  fighter, 
and  a  leader.  He  was  a  genius  in  many  different  spheres.  His  many 
achievements  and  efforts  were  remarkable  in  many  fields,  but  when 
put  together  into  one  line  they  were  truly  incredible.  His  example  of 
greatness  recalled  our  own  past  greatness,  but  more  than  that  he 
looked  ahead  to  our  future  greatness.  His  was  a  magic  torch  that 
showed  us  the  way  during  a  time  of  great  darkness. 

Tagore  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Indian  revolution.  He  told  us 
about  the  glories  of  our  heritage.  He  was  a  nationalist  but  he  was  not 
a  chauvinist.  His  nationalism  did  not  include  a  type  of  jingoism  that 
we  were  seeing  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  an  identification 
with  the  world  community  for  international  co-operation.  He  said, 
‘T  love  India  not  because  I  cultivate  the  idolatry  of  geography,  not 
because  I  have  had  the  chance  to  be  born  on  her  soil,  but  because  she 
has  saved  through  tumultuous  ages  the  living  words  that  have  issued 
from  the  illuminated  consciousness  of  her  great  sons."  India’s 
nationhood  to  him  was  an  idea  of  India  with  a  continuity  of  its  values 
from  ancient  times  till  today. 
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Tagore’s  view  of  history  was  not  one  of  an  endless  succession  of 
kings,  queens  and  battles.  It  was  an  evolution  of  ideas,  an  interaction 
between  institutions  and  people,  between  old  rituals  and  new  ideas. 
He  said,  ”  The  history  of  India  has  been  the  history  of  a  struggle 
between  the  mechanical  spirit  or  credence  and  conformity  in  social 
organisation  and  the  creative  spirit  of  man  which  seeks  freedom  and 
love  in  self-expression."  Indian  history  from  its  earliest  phase 
showed  a  quest  for  a  spiritual  philosophy.  Later,  our  saints,  gurus, 
and  devotees  attempted  to  bridge  the  gulf,  the  gaps  between  the 
various  faiths. 

Tagore  looked  at  the  industrial  revolution  not  only  as  generating 
enormous  wealth  but  also  as  a  military  prowess.  He  say  India  at  a 
time,  when  in  a  sense  it  lay  prostrate,  and  it  was  at  that  time,  he 
recalled  our  heritage,  our  spiritual  strength  and  gave  a  new  light  and 
direction  to  our  struggle — our  struggle  for  independence,  our  struggle 
for  economic  betterment.  He  was  clear  in  his  mind  that  if  we  were  to 
survive,  then  the  mere  application  of  science  and  technology  for 
economic  development  was  not  going  to  be  enough  as  it  would  lead 
to  disaster.  We  could  only  progress  if  we  did  not  lose  spirituality.  He 
fought  materialism,  he  was  against  crass  consumerism  . 

When  he  looked  at  our  heritage,  in  preserving  our  heritage  and 
developing  our  culture,  he  did  not  merely  ape  the  past,  but  he  went 
beyond.  His  school  of  painting,  his  style  of  poetry,  his  musical  genre, 
his  new  choreography,  his  innovative  theatre  craft,  all  led  to  a  living 
culture  with  its  own  individual  stamp,  a  direction  to  us  not  just  to 
live  with  what  we  have  inherited  but  to  develop  that,  to  strengthen 
that,  to  build  it  on  what  we  ourselves  have  learnt,  to  contribute  to  our 
heritage.  Tagore’s  nationalism  and  his  larger  world  identity  will  be 
seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  UN  and  India’s  independence;  we  see 
the  visions  coming  together.  Now,  we  seem  to  be  coming  back  to  the 
barren  shores  of  confrontation. 

Today,  we  need  to  look  at  the  world  through  Tagore’s  eyes  with  a 
broader  perspective,  to  look  for  a  new  civilisation,  international 
co-operation  and  coexistence,  much  more  interaction  in  the 
international  community  and  equality  amongst  nations,  no 
hidebound  rivalries,  no  search  for  dominance.  Our  contribution  to 
the  world  civilisation  is  our  celebration  of  diversity  in  our  unity  and 
integrity.  Our  history  has  shown  that  we  can  absorb  and  assimilate  a 
number  of  cultures  for  our  strength  and  betterment.  Our  nationalism 
is  not  a  world  broken  up  into  fragments  by  narrow  domestic  walls. 

Today  we  start  the  celebrations  of  the  125th  year  of  the  birth  of 
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Rabindranath  Tagore.  It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  reverence  that  we 
look  at  one  of  the  greatest  Indians  that  ever  walked  on  our  soil. 


Preserving  and  Synthesising  Our  Culture 


Today  is  a  day  of  memories  for  me  personally  and  for  my 
country,  for  India.  We  remember  Indiraji  in  her  totality  as  a  radiant 
being,  her  love  for  India,  her  country,  her  love  for  humankind,  her 
involvement  with  our  heritage,  our  heritage  as  Indians  and  our 
heritage  as  humans,  the  world’s  heritage. 

Culture  is  like  a  tree,  it  has  deep  roots  but  it  needs  air  and  it  needs 
light  to  survive,  and  it  needs  interaction  with  other  societies  to  live 
and  to  grow.  India’s  culture  has  flourished,  flowered  because  of  its 
interaction  with  the  other  cultures,  because  of  the  synthesis  that  has 
taken  place  with  the  cultures  that  have  come  into  contact  with  ours, 
synthesis  between  the  local  and  the  universal,  between  the  fixed  and 
the  growing,  between  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future.  It  is  only 
when  we  recognise  its  wholeness  that  we  are  able  to  present  a  correct 
picture.  We  cannot  categorise  man  or  life  into  various  segments 
whether  it  is  economic  and  cultural  or  material  and  spiritual, 
functional  and  aesthetic,  intellectual  or  emotional,  it  is  only  the 
whole  package  together  that  makes  man. 

Culture  belongs  to  all  of  us;  there  are  no  special  keepers  of 
culture,  and  that  is  why  we  were  a  bit  surprised  when  certain  sections 
of  the  media  started  projecting  a  relationship  between  culture  and  the 
per  capita  income  of  a  particular  group  of  people.  Surely,  culture  is 
not  to  be  restricted  only  to  those  who  are  affluent  and  in  the  upper 
strata  of  our  society.  I  see  culture  as  the  way  we  live  today  which 
includes  what  every  section  of  our  society  does  and  how  they  live.  I 
find  such  remarks  perhaps  ignorant,  perhaps  the  people  lack  certain 
vision,  but  most  of  all  they  certainly  have  a  very  materialistic 
outlook  on  life,  totally  different  from  Indian  traditions  and  from  our 
heritage,  from  our  culture,  and  this  is  the  problem  with  our  culture, 
our  present  culture  today,  that  we  are  losing  our  traditional  roots  and 
looking  towards  a  very  crass  materialistic  or  consumeristic  culture 
and  attitude.  It  is  this  that  we  want  to  pull  ourselves  back  from,  and  I 
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wish  our  friends  would  try  and  look  a  little  deeper,  and  go  back  to 
what  India  is  all  about,  and  not  get  swept  away  with  the  new  ways  of 
consumerist,  materialist  culture  that  is  being  showered  on  us  and 
under  whose  pressure  we  must  stand  our  ground  and  carry  our 
traditional  culture  and  our  heritage  into  the  future.  The  glory  of  India 
is  everyone — the  rich,  the  poor,  the  illiterate — and  it  is  the  combination 
that  makes  our  culture  today.  Whether  we  look  at  our  highly-skilled 
craftsmen,  our  artists,  our  dramatists  or  we  look  towards  the  other 
sections  of  our  society,  it  is  the  combination  of  both  that  we  present 
to  the  world  as  India. 

We  would  like  to  see  that  Indiraji’s  legacy,  her  effort  throughout 
her  life  to  preserve  the  best  in  our  heritage,  to  preserve  and  maintain 
the  best  that  India  has  produced  over  thousands  of  years  is 
maintained.  Top  priority  must  be  given  to  conservation.  In  a 
developing  country  invariably  a  balance  has  to  be  struck.  Resources 
are  limited,  but  once  we  lose  our  heritage,  it  is  going  to  be 
impossible  to  rebuild  it  or  reconstruct  it  and  the  importance  of  that 
must  be  brought  home  to  our  people.  At  the  same  time  we  must  also 
look  as  to  why  much  of  our  heritage  is  being  smuggled  out  and  taken 
abroad.  Perhaps,  we  need  a  new  look  at  our  laws,  at  our  systems, 
perhaps  a  broader  vision  and  a  deeper  understanding  is  required  to 
prevent  such  valuable  articles  from  going  out  of  the  country. 

The  Indira  Gandhi  National  Centre  for  Arts  will  be  a  major  step  in 
the  process  of  preserving  our  heritage,  of  mixing  and  synthesising 
our  current  culture  and  to  project  that  for  the  future,  whether  it  is  in 
conserving  our  heritage,  collecting  from  various  corners  of  the 
country  what  is  still  available,  preserving  it,  cataloguing  the  music, 
the  dance,  the  drama,  manuscripts,  both  classical  and  folk.  The 
Centre  launched  last  year  has  already  progressed  in  producing  a  data 
bank. 

There  has  been  another  controversy  about  the  competition  that  we 
held  for  the  building.  Here  again,  I  feel  it  is  a  very  myopic  vision 
that  tends  to  limit  us  from  going  beyond  our  boundaries.  Perhaps,  it 
is  a  lack  of  self-confidence,  but  surely  as  we  have  seen  from  the 
prize-winners,  one  of  our  own  architects  has  got  the  second  prize  and 
that  shows  that  we  were  right  in  looking  right  across  the  world  and  I 
am  sure  that  even  just  from  this  competition,  the  cross-fertilisation, 
the  ideas  that  will  come  in,  will  help  architecture  in  India.  Perhaps 
even  more  than  that,  it  will  get  some  of  our  ideas  from  India  out  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Again  I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  of 
those  who  took  part  in  this  competition,  more  specially  those  that 
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have  won  the  five  prizes.  I  am  told  that  this  is,  certainly  in  recent 
years,  the  biggest  such  competition  that  has  been  held  and  great 
interest  has  been  shown  in  this. 

Gandhiji  long  ago  had  said  that  artistic  boundaries  must  cross 
national  boundaries.  If  I  remember  his  words  rightly,  he  had  said, 
"Let  the  culture  of  all  lands  blow  about  my  land".  It  is  this  attitude 
which  will  help  develop  us,  will  help  develop  our  culture  to  the 
heights  that  it  was  until  a  few  hundred  years  ago.  Let  that  be  the 
motto  of  the  Indira  Gandhi  National  Centre  for  Arts. 
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8  August  1986 


With  Mr.  Samora  Machel,  President  of  Mozambique,  Harare, 

5  September  1986 


With  Gen.  Zia-ul-Haq,  President  of  Pakistan ,  Harare,  26  September  1986 


With  Cuban  President,  Mr.  Fidel  Castro,  Harare,  27  September  1986 


With  Mr.  David  Lange,  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  Auckland, 

1 7  October  1 986 


Receiving  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU, 
Mr.  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  at  Delhi  airport,  25  November  1986 


Addressing  Second  SAARC  Summit  at  Bangalore,  17  November  1986 
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Addressing  the  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  of  the  40th  Anniversary  of 
India's  Independence  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Centenary,  New  Delhi, 

23  December  1986 


At  the  ‘Apna  Utsav’  reception  at  Teen  Marti  House,  New  Delhi, 

24  November  1986 


Participating  in  a  tribal  dance  in  the  Nicobar  Islands 


A  New  Thrust  to  Blindness  Prevention 

Programme 


Let  me  thank  you  for  the  award  that  you  have  given  my 
mother  Indiraji.  I  still  remember  when  I  was  a  little  boy  how  she 
used  to  tell  us  the  story  of  Helen  Keller  and  how  Helen  Keller 
worked  to  overcome  the  challenges  that  she  had  to  face.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  that  was  one  of  the  key  driving  forces  for  the  work  she 
did  for  the  blind  and  the  thrust  that  she  gave  to  anti-blindness 
programme. 

We  in  India  feel  that  it  is  not  enough  to  just  look  at  problems  at 
the  macro  level  and  get  an  overall  view  of  the  problem,  especially 
when  we  are  looking  at  the  development  of  a  nation  and  the  building 
of  a  nation.  It  is  equally  important  to  go  down  to  the  individual 
because  we  feel  that  no  true  development  is  possible  unless  we  reach 
out  to  every  person.  Perhaps,  that  is  why  blindness  has  been  treated 
in  such  an  important  way  in  India.  One  of  the  first  things  that  I 
myself  did  in  my  constituency  after  winning  my  election  was  to 
organise  a  series  of  eye  camps  providing  the  whole  range  of 
treatment  from  medication  to  operation  and  that  was  perhaps  the 
most  successful  programme  we  had  undertaken;  and  that  was  then 
extended  from  just  a  few  constituencies  to  all  over  the  country. 
Although,  as  the  Health  Minister  has  said,  there  have  been  certain 
problems.  We  have  found,  by  and  large,  that  the  infection  rates  in 
these  camps  are  no  more  than  they  have  been  in  hospitals;  perhaps, 
this  is  because  people  are  more  careful  in  a  camp,  knowing  the 
shortcomings  that  are  there  at  that  time.  So  the  extra  care  taken  in 
camps,  perhaps,  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  facilities.  But  we  will  see 
how  we  can  improve  and  continue  this  programme. 

Blindness  still  affects  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  India  and 
a  fair  number  of  people  throughout  the  world.  The  problem  cannot 
be  separated  by  political  boundaries.  Problems  which  afflict  human 
beings  must  not  be  kept  within  the  political  boundaries  that  we  have 
made.  Here,  even  more  than  in  other  fields,  we  must  work  together 
to  eliminate  these  problems. 

India  has  done  a  substantial  amount  of  work  in  blindness 
prevention,  primarily  because  of  the  thrust  that  Indira  Gandhiji  had 
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given  to  this  programme — whether  it  is  in  supplementing  nutrition,  or 
education.  With  these  two  programmes  we  have  reduced  the 
nutrition-related  blindness  to  below  two  per  cent.  The  Twenty-Point 
Programme  has  accelerated  the  anti-blindness  programmes.  During 
these  past  five  years  we  have  restored  sight  to  over  five  million 
people  through  cataract  operations.  With  the  antitrachoma 
programmes  we  have  reduced  very  greatly  trachoma-related 
blindness. 

In  a  developing  country  it  is  more  important  to  prevent  blindness 
and  to  take  the  corrective  measures  at  earlier  stages  than  to 
concentrate  on  the  second  part  which  is  the  curative  aspect,  primarily 
because  the  investment  in  the  first  phase  gives  us  much  better  returns 
in  saving  eyesight.  We  have  targeted  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
blindness  to  0.3  per  cent  by  the  year  2000,  which  is  a  very 
substantial  reduction  from  about  1.5  per  cent  today.  Basically  this 
will  be  through  the  primary  health  centres,  the  mobile  services,  eye 
banks  and  perhaps  more  significantly  through  voluntary  agencies. 
We  hope  That  through  this  international  meeting  more  steps  will  be 
taken  for  blindness  prevention. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Shri  Samir  Jain  (Vice-President, 
Organising  Committee,  Third  General  Assembly,  lAPB),  we  have 
taken  a  number  of  steps  on  the  media  side  but  I  feel  that  slots  for 
public  service  messages  are  not  the  answer  because  people  then 
switch  off  when  such  slots  come  on.  What  we  did  try  to  do  in  the  TV 
serial  ‘Hum  Log’  was  that  it  was  specifically  targeted  at  social 
problems  and  blindness  was  deliberately  brought  into  that  to  create 
an  awareness  about  the  problem.  What  is  needed  are  such 
programmes  which  involve  people  without  trying  to  force  a  message 
on  them.  With  the  spread  of  television  and  the  improvement  in  the 
programming  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  substantial  gains  in  these 
areas. 

Blindness,  especially  in  a  country  like  India  with  its  tremendous 
diversity — diversity  in  regions,  in  people,  in  culture,  in  economic 
standards — cannot  be  tackled  by  giving  fiats  from  Delhi  or  directives 
from  the  top.  The  programme  must  be  implemented  in  such  a  way 
that  there  is  an  involvement  of  people  down  at  the  lower  levels.  The 
programmes  must  differentiate  between  the  areas,  and  look  to  the 
specific  problems  in  an  area.  They  must  be  decentralised  and  must  be 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  particular  zones  and  particular  people.  For 
them  to  be  successful  we  will  have  to  see  that  the  normal 
bureaucratic  red  tape  does  not  tie  them  up  and  slow  down  things 
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completely.  This  is  an  area  that  we  have  been  tackling  but  as  you 
know  with  modern  technology  all  the  tapes  that  are  used  become 
much  stronger  and  it  becomes  much  harder  to  cut  through  them.  But 
this  is  something  that  we  are  committed  to  and  we  will  be  taking  it 
up.  For  these  programmes  to  be  most  effective  they  must  involve  the 
people  at  the  grass-roots  level,  not  just  the  doctors  and  the  surgeons 
and  not  just  the  blind  but  the  other  people  as  well.  From  the 
Government  side,  we  have  taken  up  these  programmes  not  just  with 
the  Health  Ministry  but  we  have  brought  the  Health  Ministry  and 
Human  Resource  Development  Ministry  together  for  these 
programmes  because  we  felt  that  what  we  are  looking  for  is  more 
than  just  improving  the  health.  What  we  are  looking  for  is  to  give 
every  human  being  a  complete  life,  whatever  his  problems, 
difficulties  and  handicaps  may  be.  We  hope  that  by  bringing  these 
programmes  together,  we  will  be  able  to  make  them  more 
meaningful  to  the  people  whom  we  are  trying  to  reach  out. 

Finally,  let  me  thank  you  for  coming  to  Delhi  for  this  General 
Assembly,  for  giving  us  this  honour  and  also  helping  us  give  another 
thrust  to  the  anti-blindness  programme  in  India.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
from  your  deliberations,  with  both  the  outline  that  you  will  sketch 
and  the  details  that  you  will  work  out,  our  programme  and  the  world 
programmes  for  antiblindness  will  get  a  significant  push.  Let  me 
wish  you  all  the  best  in  your  deliberations.  We  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  in  removing  blindness  from  India  and  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 


Role  of  the  Bar  Council 


It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honour  to  be  with  you  today  on  the  silver 
jubilee  of  the  Bar  Council.  Ashok  Senji  was  just  reminding  me  that 
the  Bar  Council  Act  was  passed  by  my  grandfather  and  he  himself 
was  the  Law  Minister. 

Our  family’s  connection  with  the  Bar  in  India  goes  back  to  my 
great  grandfather  and  to  the  freedom  struggle.  The  Bar  in  India 
has  been  involved  with  India  as  it  is  today — in  winning  our  freedom 
and  in  the  development  and  strengthening  of  our  nation  after 
independence. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  law  in  India  is 
the  instinctive  respect  for  the  law  that  we  see  in  our  people.  This  has 
been  there  through  history.  It  is  not  something  that  is  new.  Whether 
we  valued  dharma  or  nyaya  or  insaaf ,  it  has  always  been  the  crux  of 
our  society  and  our  system — whether  it  was  from  the  time  of  Emperor 
Ashoka  who  ordained  equal  protection  for  all,  or  Jahangir  and  his 
bell  of  justice,  coming  right  up  to  our  Constitution.  The  most 
important  aspect  has  been  developing  a  healthy  respect  for  the  law  in 
our  people;  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  said  that  one  is  born 
alone  and  one  dies  alone  but  one  has  to  live  with  others.  And  the  law 
tells  us  how  we  are  to  live  with  others;  how  we  have  to  coordinate; 
how  we  are  to  work  with  others. 

Laws  in  the  past  have  been  sometimes  fairly  harsh.  They  have 
been  used  at  different  times  to  bolster,  to  buttress  the  powers  of 
kings  and  priests,  of  aristocrats,  property  owners,  even  traders. 
Today,  it  is  our  attempt  to  make  the  laws  much  more  humane,  to 
work  for  our  people  and  not  to  control  our  people;  to  make  laws  such 
that  they  will  help  in  the  development  and  progress  of  our  people. 
The  democratic  process  has  brought  this  about.  We  have  to  humanise 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  legal  system  that  we  inherited  as  an  independent  nation,  from 
the  period  of  colonisation,  was  basically  the  British  legal  system. 
The  British  had  used  the  legal  system  to  keep  India  suppressed. 
Their  laws,  their  courts  were  designed  in  such  a  manner  that  India 
remained  subservient  to  them,  with  a  minimum  of  force  having  to  be 
kept  in  the  country  to  keep  India  down.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
individuals,  most  of  whom  were  from  the  Bar  that  we  were  able  to 
break  this  system  and  fight  for  our  independence,  and  push  forward 
the  social  reforms  which  really  helped  India  come  to  where  we  are 
today. 

Since  independence,  we  have  streamlined  our  laws.  We  have 
changed  many  things,  but,  perhaps,  there  is  one  aspect  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  rid  ourselves  of.  It  is  perhaps  an  offshoot  of 
Parkinson’s  Law  which  started  off  even  before  Parkinson.  If  officials 
create  more  officials  then  surely  lawyers  create  more  lawyers.  We 
have  become  a  very  litigious  people.  Almost  everything  seems  to  be 
taken  to  courts.  The  result  is  tremendous  arrears.  The  Lok  Adalats 
have  made  a  major  breakthrough  in  this  and  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  everyone  who  has  been  involved  in  this  process,  more 
specially  Chief  Justice  Bhagwati.  The  Government  has  given  and 
will  give  full  support,  not  just  to  the  Lok  Adalats  but  to  other 
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schemes  which  you  might  think  of  to  streamline  the  process  and 
quicken  justice  to  the  people  who  need  justice. 

Laws  are  what  law-makers  make,  what  lawyers  argue  about  and 
what  judges  propound,  subject  to  the  folly  of  all  three  of  course.  But 
what  we  need  is  a  much  greater  faith  in  the  law,  much  more  respect 
for  the  law.  In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  the  system  being  abused 
and  pushed  beyond  its  limit.  We  must  pull  back  from  this  tendency. 
It  is  not  perhaps  just  a  tendency  which  is  taking  place  in  this  sphere 
of  our  activities,  it  is  a  change,  which  is  taking  place  in  our  society. 
That  is  also  affecting  what  is  happening  in  our  legal  system.  I  do  not 
say  that  illegalities  are  taking  place.  But,  within  the  system,  the 
weaknesses  of  the  system  are  being  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  the  power  and  the  strength  to  use  them  against  those  who  are 
weaker  in  their  capability  to  use  the  word  of  law  for  their  benefit. 

We  have  to  look  at  our  system  more  objectively,  make  it  work  for 
the  people  and  not  just  for  the  few  who  are  capable  of  getting  the 
best  lawyers  or  the  best  advice  and  are  capable  of  prolonging  things 
for  a  tremendously  long  time  to  negate  the  effect  of  a  judgment  when 
it  comes. 

There  has  been  a  decades  old  debate  on  where  the  executive 
should  be  operational  and  where  the  judiciary  should  be  functional.  I 
would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  we  have  had  a  very  good 
relationship  with  the  judiciary  and  we  have  had  no  problems  with  the 
judiciary.  We  would  like  to  see  this  continuing  and  to  see  the  two 
hands  of  our  nation-building  working  together  to  remove  social 
injustice,  strengthen  our  nation,  to  make  India  progress  from  a 
developing  country  to  a  strong  industrial  and  economic  power. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  any  developing  society  is 
the  level  of  training  and  professional  ability  that  is  present  in  any 
section  of  its  society.  In  India,  unfortunately,  we  have  been  taking 
things  too  easy  in  almost  every  section  of  our  society.  Once  we  leave 
school  or  college,  we  do  not  think  any  more  training  is  necessary  at 
all  and  the  result  can  be  seen  in  the  level  of  performance.  I  am  not 
talking  of  exceptional  people.  There  are  always  exceptional  people.  I 
am  talking  of  the  average  level  of  performance  in  any  field  in  the 
country.  By  and  large,  it  is  not  as  it  should  be.  A  lot  more  training,  a 
lot  more  discipline,  a  lot  more  upgrading  of  professional  standards  is 
required  in  every  section  of  our  society.  This  is  perhaps  an  area 
where  the  Bar  Council,  as  a  custodian  of  the  standards  of 
professional  conduct  of  lawyers,  can  play  a  major  role  in  working 
not  just  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  profession  as  a  trade 
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union  but  more  in  building  the  strength  of  the  profession,  building 
the  roots  of  the  profession  and  making  it  equal  in  standard  and  level 
of  functioning  to  that  of  any  other  Bar  in  the  world.  We  know  that 
we  have  that  capability,  we  have  it  in  us.  Our  top  lawyers  are  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  But  what  we  should  be  looking  at  is  the 
average  level.  Here  there  is  a  lot  to  be  desired.  A  lot  of  work  needs  to 
be  done. 

Many  of  our  problems  come,  not  from  precise  arguments  but  by 
stretching  cases,  asking  for  more  time,  looking  for  loopholes — the 
result  is  no  result.  Surely  this  is  not  what  the  legal  system  was 
designed  to  do.  I  hope  that  the  Bar  Council  will  look  at  these  aspects 
much  more  positively  and  help  the  Government  and  the  judiciary  in 
streamlining  the  process  of  law.  Sometimes  I  find  the  Bar  Councils 
very  negative  in  their  outlook,  sometimes  their  actions  are  perhaps  in 
the  interest  of  the  lawyers.  I  say  ‘perhaps’  because  sometimes  they 
are  only  in  the  interest  of  certain  groups  of  lawyers.  Sometimes  they 
are  to  the  detriment  of  the  people  who  are  seeking  justice  from  the 
courts. 

This  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  This  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Bar  Council.  It  is  not  for  the  Government  to  step 
in  and  try  to  rectify  such  distortions.  It  must  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Bar  Council  to  act  in  a  more  responsible  way,  to  act  in  the 
interest  of  not  just  the  lawyers  but  in  the  interest  of  the  people  who 
are  seeking  justice.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  people  that  you  and  I  are 
both  working  for.  If  that  is  not  going  to  be  our  interest,  there  will  be 
no  future,  either  for  you  or  for  the  country.  We  must  look  at  this 
much  more  positively.  The  lawyer’s  role  in  caring  for  society, 
because  that  is  what  the  judiciary  must  be  seen  to  be  doing  for  the 
people,  must  be  one  of  helping  to  simplify  procedures  to  help 
decentralise  justice,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  justice.  The  Bar  Council 
should  dedicate  itself  to  these  ends.  We  would  like  to  see  much 
greater  initiatives  in  these  areas. 

Let  me  once  more  congratulate  you  on  your  Silver  Jubilee.  The 
Bar  Council  has  been  a  major  instrument  in  securing  social, 
economic  and  political  justice  in  the  past.  We  look  forward  to  its  role 
in  the  future. 


Active  and  Creative  Judiciary  Needed 


It  is  an  honour  to  have  Chief  Justices  from  Commonwealth 
Africa  amongst  us  today.  We  welcome  you  and  we  hope  that  your 
stay  will  be  pleasant,  comfortable  and  most  of  all  fruitful. 

Africa  is  very  much  in  our  mind.  I  have  been  there  thrice  this 
year.  The  struggle  against  apartheid  is  perhaps  moving  towards  a 
climax.  The  apartheid  fortress  which  had  been  built  looks  at  last  as  if 
it  is  going  to  crumble.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Africans,  the 
blacks,  will  win  their  rights  in  South  Africa.  Colonialism,  racism  will 
come  to  an  end  in  Southern  Africa.  India’s  freedom  struggle  in  a 
sense  began  in  South  Africa  and  we  cannot  consider  ourselves  truly 
free  till  the  freedom  struggle  in  South  Africa  comes  to  its  own 
conclusions. 

Because  of  colonialism  developing  countries  have  not  had  enough 
knowledge  of  each  other.  We  have  looked  too  much  towards  the 
West,  too  much  towards  the  other  countries  and  not  enough  at  each 
other.  Too  few  contacts  specially  at  the  professional  level  perhaps 
have  been  the  main  stumbling  block  in  South-South  co-operation. 

South-South  co-operation  cannot  come  about  by  Heads  of 
Government  acting  alone.  It  must  permeate  down  to  every  level  of 
our  society  and  it  must  start  from  the  professional  levels. 

I  congratulate  you  on  giving  a  new  impetus  to  this  interaction  at 
judicial  level.  The  developing  countries  must  look  more  at  each 
other.  One  of  the  influences  of  colonialism  has  been  a  psychological 
feeling  that  all  learning,  all  experience  and  all  wisdom  rests  in 
London  or  Brussels,  or  Rome  or  Paris  or  Washington.  This  must  be 
broken  and  it  will  only  break  if  we  get  to  know  each  other  better,  if 
we  get  to  know  our  own  solutions  to  problems  better. 

This  meeting  is  very  significant  because  of  this,  not  only  for  the 
judiciary  or  the  legal  profession,  but  as  a  new  lead  in  South-South 
co-operation.  We  need  to  look  towards  you  for  your  experience  in 
jurisprudence.  Your  experience  with  legislation,  the  judicial  problem, 
with  precedence,  with  procedures.  Similarly  we  will  share  ours  with 
you.  What  we  need  is  a  crucible  to  mix  our  experiences  to  give  a 
new  meaning  and  dynamism  to  the  role  of  the  judiciary  in 
nation-building. 
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India  and  Commonwealth  Africa  can  promote,  change  without 
disrupting  the  continuity  and  reality.  There  is  no  tabula  rasa  or  clean 
tabledo  start  with.  Jurisprudence,  legal  philosophy,  legal  institutions 
have  existed  and  raised  this.  It  would  be  churlish  to  overthrow  and 
reject  everything  that  we  have  inherited.  Instead,  what  is  needed  is 
an  adjustment,  an  adaptation  and  a  chase  according  to  our  needs,  as 
we  developed  as  nations.  We  are  looking  towards  moving  to  a  legal 
philosophy  which  is  suited  to  our  requirements  without  .sudden 
brakes  and  sudden  shifts  which  cause  tremendous  turmoil  in  any 
system. 

After  independence,  the  first  duty  of  any  state  is  economic 
growth,  social  progress  and  greater  justice  for  its  people.  India’s 
Constitution  enjoins  securing  justice  for  all.  It  lays  down  certain 
Directive  Principles.  The  policies  are  to  be  framed  by  the  executive, 
by  Parliament  but  the  judiciary  is  not  to  be  kept  apart,  the  judiciary 
which  is  the  third  estate  and  is  integral  to  our  society.  I  would  like  to 
give  a  quotation  from  M.L.  Nyerere.  He  has  said,  "The  fact  that  the 
judges  interpret  the  laws,  makes  it  vital  that  they  should  be  part  of 
the  society  which  is  governed  by  law."  What  is  needed  is  an  active 
and  creative  judiciary  to  ensure  a  just  social  order.  The  reality  of 
social  and  economic  inequalities  must  be  fought  against.  The  balance 
between  individual  rights  and  community  rights  must  be  upheld. 
Perhaps  most  of  all,  in  a  developing  country  the  forces  of  national 
unity  and  integrity  must  be  strengthened  by  the  judiciary.  This  needs 
no  formalistic  interpretations.  What  is  needed  is  a  creative  impetus 
between  the  judiciary  and  the  legislature.  The  judiciary  should  caiTy 
on  the  intent  of  the  legislature  without  compromising  judicial 
independence. 

Our  systems  have  spawned  many  vested  interests  which  choke 
them  and  hold  them  back.  Whether  we  get  caught  in  procedures, 
whether  it  spawns  vast  numbers  of  lawyers  with  vested  interests  of 
their  own,  both  have  weakened  India.  We  have  a  pile-up  of  cases  and 
entanglement  in  procedural  points,  long  judicial  delays.  There  is  no 
evident  connection  between  the  judicial  process  and  justice.  We  see 
a  crisis  developing  in  the  procedural  justice  masquerading  as 
substantive  justice.  This  must  be  broken.  What  we  need  is  quick, 
fast-moving  justice,  real  access  to  the  judicial  process  for  the 
common  man.  The  law  should  be  seen  as  a  protector  of  the  common 
man.  Too  often  the  common  man  is  afraid  to  go  to  the  law.  He  finds 
it  an  oppressor.  This  must  be  broken.  One  step  that  we  have  taken  to 
break  this  is  by  setting  up  Lok  Adalats.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  your 
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deliberations  you  will  be  going  into  what  we  have  achieved  through 
these  Lok  Adalats  and  perhaps  we  can  learn  something  from  you  on 
how  to  make  them  even  better. 

Your  experiences  will  help  us  in  this.  We  need,  as  Judge  Wendel 
Home  has  said,  "The  life  of  the  law  has  not  been  logic,  it  has  been 
experience".  With  your  experience  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  be 
able  to  improve  our  procedure  as  well. 

Independence  and  development  have  brought  in  a  very  large 
number  of  countries  a  new  epoch  in  the  world.  It  has  brought  in 
simultaneously  new  pulls  and  pressures  in  the  international 
community.  The  best  measure  of  civilisation  is  the  rule  of  law,  the 
changeover  from  using  force  and  unilateral  action  to  using  the 
system  that  has  been  established,  the  system  of  law  and  order, 
whether  in  a  nation  or  internationally.  We  must  strengthen  all  these 
forces,  if  civilisation  is  to  progress  in  a  positive  direction.  The  past 
has  given  us  a  tremendous  heritage,  yet  if  we  have  to  cope  with  the 
challenges  of  the  future,  the  hopes  of  our  people,  then  tremendous 
amount  of  dynamism  and  new  thinking  will  be  required. 
Nation-building  is  a  pioneering  adventure,  it  is  a  new  undertaking. 
There  are  no  sign-posts  from  the  past  which  can  guide  us  into  the 
future,  but  the  road  takes  us  very  clearly  into  the  future.  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  has  said,  "The  lawyers’  view  so  prevalent  in  India 
is  for  proceeding  from  precedent  to  precedent.  It  is  of  little  use  when 
there  can  be  no  precedents.  We  cannot  put  a  bullock-cart  on  rails  and 
call  it  a  railway  train.  It  has  to  give  way  and  be  scrapped  as 
obsolescent  material." 
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Build  Public  Opinion  for  Disarmament 


Indira  gandhi,  throughout  her  life,  fought  basically  for 
human  rights.  Sometimes  it  involved  the  right  of  humanity  to 
survive.  It  involved  disarmament  because  a  nuclear  holocaust  could 
and  can  still  end  all  humanity  instantaneously.  Sometimes,  it 
involved  the  struggle  to  save  the  environment.  Again,  the  alternative 
is  a  slow  death  for  humanity.  Sometimes  such  struggle  led  directly  to 
human  rights,  in  India  during  our  freedom  struggle;  in  other 
countries,  where  human  beings  were  being  treated  as  less  than 
human  beings.  At  other  times  it  was  for  a  just  and  equitable 
economic  order. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Prime  Minister  Palme  has  delivered  this  first 
lecture  because  he  too  has  struggled  for  the  same  ideals.  Prime 
Minister  Palme  has  had  long  contacts  with  India  as  he  has  just  told 
us,  and  his  contribution  towards  peace,  towards  disarmament, 
towards  human  rights,  towards  a  more  just  economic  order  is 
appreciable  and  he  is  considered  one  of  the  founders  of  these  causes 
in  the  world  today. 

In  1983,  we  held  the  non-aligned  summit  in  India.  Indiraji  at  that 
time  had  said,  "Our  world  is  small  but  it  has  room  for  all  of  us  to  live 
together  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  lives  for  our  peoples  in 
peace  and  beauty."  That  is  what  we  all  must  strive  for  today. 

A  year  ago,  in  this  very  hall,  we  proclaimed  the  Delhi 
Declaration.  Six  nations  across  the  world  had  been  working  together. 
Indiraji  was  among  the  founders  of  this  Movement.  Unfortunately, 
she  could  not  be  with  us  at  the  first  meeting.  The  Delhi  Declaration 
and  the  further  declarations  of  the  Six  have  led  to  an  appreciable 
recognition  and  an  awareness  in  the  world  of  the  problems  that  the 
arms  race  is  causing,  and  the  disaster  that  it  could  lead  to. 

More  recently,  the  meeting  in  Geneva  between  President  Reagan 
and  General  Secretary  Gorbachov  has  led  to  a  pull-back  from  the 
brink,  but  we  look  forward  to  much  more  progress  on  disarmament. 
The  recent  statement  by  General  Secretary  Gorbachov  is  very 
encouraging  and  we  congratulate  him  for  it.  We  hope  that  the 
response  will  be  equally  positive  and  it  will  be  a  viable  alternative  to 
an  arms  race  in  space;  it  will  lead  to  a  comprehensive  test  ban  and 
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the  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons.  The  key  in  fighting  nuclear 
weapons  must  be  with  public  opinion,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
each  one  of  us  to  build  this  public  opinion  to  force  the 
nuclear-weapon  countries  to  disarm  and  to  remove  this  sword  of 
Damocles  that  they  hold  not  just  over  their  own  countries  but  over 
the  whole  world. 

The  Palme  Commission  has  been  looking  into  the  links  between 
development  and  disarmament  and  has  given  us  some  very  positive 
ideas  to  work  on.  We  hope  that  this  session  will  further  the  cause  of 
disarmament  and  will  further  help  build  our  civilisation  into  a  more 
cohesive,  stronger  civilisation  away  from  the  balance  of  terror  and 
the  arms  race  that  exist  today 

We  welcome  Prime  Minister  Palme  as  a  cherished  friend  of  India, 
as  a  philosopher  among  statesmen.  We  are  enriched  today  by  his  talk 
in  memory  of  Indiraji.  I  thank  him. 


Neighbours  Since  Dawn  of  History 


We  HAVE  HAD  the  honour  and  privilege,  Your  Excellency,  of 
receiving  you  several  times  in  India.  I  was  particularly  touched  by 
your  thoughtful  gesture  in  visiting  us  soon  after  we  formed  the 
Government  following  the  last  elections.  You  have  demonstrated 
your  affection  for  India  and  we  in  India  think  of  you  as  a  good 
friend. 

I  bring  greetings  from  the  people  of  India  to  the  people  of  these 
enchanted  isles.  For  my  wife  and  me,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here 
among  friends,  in  this  beautiful  land,  famed  through  the  world  for  its 
azure  lagoons,  its  magnificent  coral  reefs,  its  unmatched  sunsets,  and 
the  warm  hospitality  of  its  people.  We  thank  you  for  your  gracious 
and  touching  welcome. 

We  are  neighbours,  known  to  each  other  since  the  very  dawn  of 
history.  Ours  is  a  friendship  rooted  in  long  tradition  and  nourished 
by  a  shared  perception  of  the  imperatives  of  development  and  peace. 

There  are  experiences  for  us  to  share  in  our  efforts  at  economic 
transformation.  The  island  regions  of  our  country  have  endowments 
similar  to  yours — and  problems  which  bear  considerable  resemblance. 
As  in  the  Maldives,  so  in  the  islands  of  India,  rates  of  literacy  are 
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high.  But  opportunities  to  diversify  production  and  employment  are 
limited.  You  have  made  major  advances  in  mechanizing  your  fishing 
industry  and  introducing  collector  vessels  to  widen  and  increase  your 
catch.  You  have  upgraded  traditional  skills  to  make  your  young  men 
into  much  sought-after  sailors.  You  have  emerged  as  an  attractive 
tourist  destination.  Your  experience  of  island  development  contains 
many  useful  lessons  for  the  development  of  our  own  islands. 

At  the  same  time,  we  stand  ready  to  continue  and  expand  our 
fruitful  bilateral  co-operation.  In  your  country,  as  in  ours,  the 
monsoon  is  the  great  recurring  natural  phenomenon.  Accurate 
meteorological  forecasting  is  crucial  to  our  growth.  I  am  glad  we 
have  extended  our  co-operation  to  this  challenging  new  field.  We 
have  also  agreed  on  expanding  our  co-operation  to  satellite 
communication,  small  industry,  tourism  and  the  Indira  Gandhi 
Cardiac  Centre.  Our  educational  facilities  and  our  expertise  will,  of 
course,  continue  to  be  available  to  you.  And,  symbolic  of  our  links 
over  hundreds  of  years,  we  are  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Hukuru  Mosque,  which  I  will  be  visiting 
tomorrow. 

We  greatly  admire  the  courage  and  conviction  with  which  the 
leadership  and  people  of  the  Maldives  spurned  the  blandishments  of 
retreating  imperialism.  You  refused  to  ransom  your  independence. 
Your  commitment  to  non-alignment  has  been  unwavering  and 
steadfast. 

We  have  been  comrades-in-arms  in  the  protracted  struggle  to 
restore  to  the  Indian  Ocean  its  status  as  a  zone  of  peace.  The  peace 
and  stability  of  our  region — indeed,  our  very  independence, 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity — are  threatened  by  military 
rivalries  not  of  our  making.  We  seek  no  one’s  protection.  Our 
security  is  diminished,  not  enhanced,  by  foreign  bases,  military 
installations  and  the  disposition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Instead  of 
proceeding  apace  with  implementing  the  declaration  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  a  zone  of  peace,  we  have  seen  a  continuing  escalation  of 
great  power  military  presences  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Prevarication 
and  presumptions  by  outside  powers  about  what  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  littoral  States,  have  stood  in  the  way  of  convening  the 
conference  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  1971  UN  Declaration.  For 
us  littoral  States,  our  common  concern  over  foreign  military 
presences  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was  admirably  summed  up  by  You 
Excellency  when  you  reminded  us  at  the  Dhaka  Summit  that 
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historical  precedents,  from  the  Trojan  horse  to  the  most  recent  events 
in  Grenada,  would  clearly  spell  out  "the  implications  of  having 
within  one’s  own  house,  invited  or  otherwise,  an  alien  military 
influence." 

The  world’s  most  pressing  need  today  is  disarmament,  especially 
nuclear  disarmament.  The  Six-Nation  Initiative  we  took,  with  the 
Appeal  of  May  1984  and  the  Delhi  Declaration  of  January  1985, 
have  contributed  to  building  public  opinion  for  a  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapons  and  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  as  first  steps  towards 
nuclear  disarmament.  Your  support  to  the  Six-Nation  Initiative  has 
been  a  valuable  moral  encouragement  to  all  of  us.  The  new  year  has 
brought  with  it  auguries  for  hope.  We  look  forward  to  the 
nuclear-weapon  States  building  on  the  beginning  made  by  last 
November’s  summit  between  President  Reagan  and  General 
Secretary  Gorbachov.  The  recent  Soviet  proposals  are  a  positive 
move  in  the  desired  direction. 

In  South  Asian  regional  co-operation,  our  traditional  good 
neighbourly  relations  have  found  a  new  dimension.  We  are  working 
together  as  equal  partners  in  the  company  of  our  neighbours,  big  and 
small.  Your  constructive  approach  and  positive  attitude  have  helped 
give  real  content  to  concepts  of  regional  co-operation. 


Ancient  Countries  but  New  Nations 


The  PEOPLE  OF  India  salute  the  brave  people  of  this  beautiful  land. 
The  great  traveller,  Ibn  Batuta,  described  the  Maldives  as  "one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world"  and  said:  "The  people  of  the  Maldives  islands 
are  upright  and  pious,  sound  in  belief  and  sincere  in  thought."  Yours 
is  the  heroic  tradition  of  the  khatibs  who  drove  out  the  Portuguese  in 
the  sixteenth  century:  Mohammad  Bodu  Takurufanu  and  Hassan 
Kilege.  You  tenaciously  preserved  your  independenee  through 
nearly  three  centuries  of  imperial  adventure.  Eventually,  like  all  of 
us,  you  too  were  overpowered  by  colonialism.  But  that  era  is  happily 
behind  us.  My  wife  and  I  are  delighted  to  be  in  the  Maldives  as  you 
start  your  third  decade  of  independence. 

No  one  knows  just  how  long  ago  the  people  of  India  first  came  to 
know  your  country.  Some  of  our  Jataka  tales,  which  date  back  about 
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three  millennia,  mention  sailors  from  Gujarat  who  came  upon  the 
"thousand  islands"  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  perhaps  modern-day 
Maldives  . 

There  are  affinities  in  our  languages  and  in  some  of  our  customs. 
Our  common  traditions  of  seafaring  and  our  skills  in  the  construction 
and  use  of  boats  have  had  much  to  do  with  building  these  affinities. 
Islam  came  to  the  Maldives  and  spread  through  India  at  about  the 
same  time.  We,  therefore,  greet  each  other  as  old  friends,  who  have 
shared  much,  who  inhabit  the  same  region,  and  who  are  working 
towards  common  goals  of  peace  and  development. 

Eleven  years  ago  my  mother  visited  Male.  She  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  intensification  of  our  bilateral  economic  and  technical 
co-operation  would  help  more  and  more  Maldivians  build  and 
develop  their  homeland. 

That  early  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  We  in  India  have  followed 
with  great  interest  your  efforts  to  diversify  the  economy  and  make 
the  Maldives  into  a  modern  nation.  Your  successes  have  been 
impressive.  We  have  today  seen  a  number  of  projects,  such  as  the 
commercial  harbour  and  the  land  reclamation  project,  which  testify 
to  the  imagination  and  effort  that  you  are  putting  into  your 
development. 

We  are  proud  to  have  been  associated  with  this  effort.  We  have 
been  delighted  to  have  your  students  at  our  schools  and  universities. 
Our  technical  experts  have  worked  with  yours  in  such  areas  as  civil 
aviation,  pearl  culture  and  the  prawn  industry.  We  have  participated 
in  construction  and  tourism.  There  are  many  other  areas  in  which  we 
could  co-operate.  There  is  much  that  we  can  learn  from  each  other. 

The  Maldives  has  been  a  staunch  member  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement.  The  old  British  base  at  Gan  was  a  relic  of  colonialism 
and  the  Second  World  War.  We  applaud  your  steadfastness  in 
preserving  Gan  as  an  island  of  peace.  We  hope  that  the  Joint  efforts 
of  the  littoral  States  will  prevail  in  making  the  waters  that  lap  our 
shores  a  vast  ocean  of  peace. 

India  is  a  large  and  diverse  country.  We  speak  many  different 
languages,  follow  many  different  customs  and  profess  many 
different  faiths.  We  cherish  this  rich  diversity  as  the  source  of  our 
national  unity.  As  I  stood  before  the  Hukuru  Mosque  this  morning,  I 
reflected  on  the  immense  contribution  which  Islam  has  made  to  our 
culture.  We  have  in  India  great  schools  of  theology  to  which  Muslim 
scholars  and  divines  come  from  all  over  the  Islamic  world.  Twelve 
hundred  years  ago,  Islam  came  to  India.  It  commingled  with  our 
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earlier  heritage,  which  itself  was  a  heritage  composed  of  many 
different  influences.  This  composite  culture,  and  the  secularism 
which  goes  with  it,  constitutes  the  bedrock  of  our  nationhood. 

South  Asian  co-operation  has  emerged  as  an  important  dimension 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  each  of  the  seven-member  States  of  SAARC. 
We  hope  to  see  such  regional  co-operation  reinforcing  bilateral 
relations,  even  as  improved  bilateral  ties  will,  we  are  sure,  engender 
greater  regional  co-operation.  The  important  thing  is  to  get  our 
peoples  involved,  so  that  there  is  a  great  awareness  and  recognition 
of  ourselves  as  South  Asians.  Government-to-Government  relations 
can  only  lay  the  foundation.  It  is  for  the  people  to  build  upon  it. 

We  are  both  ancient  countries  but  new  nations.  Both  of  us  are 
engaged  in  consolidating  our  independence,  developing  our 
economies,  and  strengthening  our  national  personality.  Regrettably, 
the  international  environment  is  not  conducive  to  this  effort,  it  is  at 
times  even  hostile.  The  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  matters  of 
peace  and  security  is  being  eroded. 

On  the  economic  front,  we  are  still  in  the  grip  of  the  most  serious 
crisis  since  the  thirties.  The  persisting  recession  in  the  fishing 
industry  and  tourism,  which  has  affected  you  so  adversely,  is  one 
consequence  of  this  crisis.  The  dialogue  with  the  North  is  at  a 
standstill.  To  get  the  dialogue  moving  again,  we  need  to  match 
persistence  and  perseverance  with  imagination  and  flexibility.  The 
stakes  are  too  high  to  allow  for  rigid  postures  of  confrontation. 

Three  days  in  so  lovely  a  setting  as  the  Maldives  is  all  too  short  a 
period.  Our  eyes  have  been  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  your  islands, 
our  hearts  have  been  absorbing  the  warmth  of  your  welcome. 


India  and  Korea 


You  PRIME  MINISTER  are  no  stranger  to  us.  You  were  your 
country’s  Ambassador  to  India  for  several  years.  We  had  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  you  in  1982  as  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  back.  We 
also  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  Madam  Lho  and  the  distinguished 
members  of  your  delegation. 

Centuries  ago,  Korea  and  India  came  together  through  the 


Speech  at  the  banquet  hosted  in  honour  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Mr.  Shinyong 
Lho  and  Mrs  Shinyong  Lho, New  Delhi,  3  March  1986 
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Buddha’s  message  of  tolerance,  peace  and  compassion.  Our 
contemporary  world  needs  to  recognise  the  essential  truth  of  that 
message.  Billions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  every  day  on 
manufacturing  and  stockpiling  deadly  arms  of  mass  destruction. 
There  is  the  danger  of  nuclear  arms  race  being  extended  to  new 
dimensions. 

The  Six-Nation  Initiative  on  nuclear  disarmament  has  helped  to 
alert  public  opinion  around  the  world  to  the  imperative  requirement 
of  a  nuclear  freeze  and  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  as  immediate 
practical  steps  towards  nuclear  disarmament.  The  summit  meeting 
between  General  Secretary  Gorbachov  and  President  Reagan  in 
Geneva  last  November  has  helped  decrease  tensions  but  there  is  still 
a  long  way  to  go  to  free  the  world  of  the  nuclear  menace.  We  need 
peace  for  economic  development.  Economic  growth  is  fostered  by 
co-operation  and  co-operation  in  turn  engenders  development. 
Dynamic  new  complementarities  arise  out  of  the  expansion  and 
diversification  of  our  economies. 

In  this  perspective,  the  remarkable  economic  performance  of  your 
country  in  recent  years  and  the  strides  that  we  in  India  have  made 
since  independence  set  a  stage  for  a  considerable  enhancement  of  our 
bilateral  relationship.  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  commercial 
and  economic  exchanges  between  our  two  countries  have  increased 
significantly  in  recent  years.  The  potential  for  further  development  of 
these  exchanges  is  considerable.  Your  present  visit  and  the 
discussions  you  have  had  with  representatives  of  our  trade  and 
industry  will,  we  are  sure,  contribute  to  this  end.  Trade  and 
economic  relations  should  be  promoted  on  a  balanced  basis  so  that 
both  partners  can  look  forward  to  a  mutually  beneficial  growth.  Both 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  India,  have  made  considerable  progress 
despite  the  unfavourable,  even  at  times  hostile,  international 
economic  environment.  Development  assistance  is  being  curtailed 
and  protective  barriers  are  rising.  Many  developing  countries  find 
themselves  caught  in  a  severe  debt  crunch.  The  developed  world  is 
also  in  crisis  lurching  from  recession  to  short-lived  recoveries.  These 
problems  can  only  be  solved  on  a  global  scale  together  recognising 
that  in  our  inter-dependent  world  all  of  us  have  a  common  stake  in 
the  world’s  prosperity. 

Unfortunately,  the  North-South  dialogue  is  in  an  impasse.  To  get 
it  started  again  calls  for  imaginative  international  statesmanship.  In 
our  region,  we  have  sought  to  develop  closer  co-operation  with  our 
neighbours.  The  launching  of  the  South  Asian  Association  for 
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Regional  Co-operation  will  help  promote  co-operative  and 
harmonious  relations  among  the  countries  of  this  region  in  which  a 
very  large  segment  of  the  world  population  lives. 

Excellency,  we  wish  the  Korean  people  well  in  their  endeavour  to 
resolve  the  Korean  question.  We  welcome  the  commencement  of 
dialogue  on  the  Korean  question  signalled  by  the  North-South  joint 
statement  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Democratic  People’s 
Republic  of  Korea  on  4  July  1972.  We  have  since  followed  with 
interest  the  dialogue  at  various  levels.  We  hope  that  the  problems  of 
the  Korean  peninsula  will  be  resolved  through  peaceful  negotiations 
without  any  outside  interference. 

I  am  confident  that  your  visit  to  India  will  contribute  further  to  the 
growing  friendship  and  co-operation  between  our  countries.  It  is  our 
endeavour  to  nurture  these  ties  and  we  hope  increasing  exchanges  in 
all  fields  will  take  place  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  had  the  privilege  of  hosting  the  Asian  Games  in  New  Delhi 
three  years  ago.  You  host  them  in  Seoul  later  this  year.  We  wish  you 
every  success. 


Women  and  World  Peace 


X  ERHAPS  THE  MOST  pressing  problem  facing  all  of  humanity 
today  is  that  of  peace  in  the  world,  so  that  we  may  develop  and 
progress  at  the  fastest  rate  we  can.  The  question  no  more  is  of  an 
arms  race  or  the  superiority  of  a  particular  system.  The  question  has 
become  one  of  survival  of  the  human  race.  It  is  four  decades  after 
Hiroshima.  But  still  we  have  not  learnt  how  to  control  or  do  away 
with  nuclear  weapons.  We  still  squander  our  resources  on 
self-destruction,  on  building  arsenals  that  can  only  destroy  humanity. 
It  is  time  we  concentrated  on  using  these  resources  for  the 
development  of  the  human  race. 

The  old  argument  is  once  more  revived  that  we  can  learn  to  live 
with  nuclear  weapons  and  arsenals.  We  in  India  reject  this  argument. 
We  have  found  that  any  acceptance  of  such  an  argument  can  only 
lead  to  a  nuclear  Frankenstein,  a  ransoming  of  our  moral 
responsibilities  to  military-technological  advances,  making  man  a 
hostage  to  a  so-called  scientific  development.  In  the  nuclear  age. 


Inaugural  speech  at  the  second  Annual  Conference  of  World  Women  Parliamentarians  for  Peace,  New  Delhi 
2  April  1986 
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perhaps,  it  is  most  essential  that  technical  and  scientific  knowledge  is 
balanced  with  a  wisdom  based  not  on  materialism  or  on  science  and 
technology,  but  a  much  deeper  wisdom  based  on  spiritual  strength, 
on  the  development  of  the  human  being. 

In  the  past  decades  we  have  seen  a  widening  of  the  gap  between 
human  development  and  scientific  development  as  science  has  been 
developing  at  an  increasingly  faster  pace.  We  must  close  this  gap  if 
we  are  to  control  nuclear  weapons  and  make  the  best  use  of  science 
itself.  There  can  be  no  impregnable  shield.  For  every  shield  that  is 
developed  there  is  a  weapon  that  can  be  developed  which  will 
penetrate  it. 

The  thesis  of  mutually  assured  destruction  cannot  lead  to  peace. 
The  situation  today  is  moving  closer  and  closer  to  machines  taking 
over  complete  command  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Already  the 
time  differences  between  the  firing  of  a  weapon  and  the  weapon 
striking  have  been  reduced.  In  some  cases  it  is  six  or  seven  minutes, 
in  others  a  mere  seventy  or  eighty  seconds.  There  can  be  no  human 
intervention  when  the  time-frames  are  so  short,  and  most  certainly 
there  can  be  no  political  decision-making  in  that  time-span.  The 
decision  is  slowly  but  surely  going  first  to  the  military  and  then  to  a 
computer  or  some  other  machine  which  will  press  the  button  for  us. 
This  is  the  real  danger  that  we  are  facing  today. 

Machines  make  mistakes.  We  have  seen  numerous  examples  of 
the  most  sophisticated  computers  and  radars  getting  activated  by 
birds,  by  airliners,  by  defective  devices,  and  bringing  arsenals  out, 
armed  and  almost  in  a  ready-to-fire  situation.  We  have  seen  most 
recently  in  the  Star  Wars  experiment,  the  space  shuttle  was 
positioned  180  degrees  out  and  the  beam  went  in  the  wrong 
direction.  This  was  just  an  experiment.  But  if  such  error  was  to 
happen  in  an  actual  situation  where  a  small  mistake  could  spark  off  a 
nuclear  war,  it  would  be  disastrous.  Leaving  it  to  machines  will  be  to 
court  disaster. 

The  only  real  answer  that  we  have  is  to  do  away  with  nuclear 
weapons  completely  as  a  first  step  to  further  disarmament.  We  have 
seen  that  once  the  arms  race  is  in  motion,  which  it  has  been  now  for 
a  number  of  decades,  the  momentum  builds  and  it  becomes  harder 
and  harder  to  slow  it  down  and  to  stop  it.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
last  chances  that  we  will  get  for  a  long  time  to  cut  back  on  the  arms 
race,  to  pull  back  from  the  brink,  to  have  some  serious  rethinking  on 
how  we  really  want  our  world  to  develop.  There  is  only  one  answer 
and  that  has  to  be  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons — elimination 
in  a  phased  manner,  first  reduction  and  then  complete  elimination. 
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The  first  step,  perhaps,  is  that  of  suspending  all  tests,  and  seeing 
that  new  developments  do  not  take  place.  Fundamentally,  this  is  a 
question  of  political  will.  Political  will  comes  about  if  there  is 
sufficient  public  opinion  for  disarmament  and  peace.  I  must 
congratulate  you  on  your  getting  together  to  raise  your  voices  for 
peace  and  your  call  for  gathering  all  women  Parliamentarians,  and  I 
am  sure  half  the  world’s  population  will  be  standing  behind  you  in 
this  call  for  peace.  In  having  a  political  will  for  stopping  tests,  for 
stopping  new  developments,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  has  been 
that  of  who  will  verify,  who  will  be  the  umpire,  and  who  will  decide 
that  violations  have  taken  place.  We,  from  the  Five-Continent 
Initiative,  have  offered  ourselves  in  that  role.  Our  countries  have  the 
necessary  scientific  expertise.  Our  geographical  positions  and 
dispersal  are  such  that  we  can  monitor  all  the  countries  easily  and 
well  We  are  non-partisan.  We  are  committed  to  nuclear  disarmament 
and  peaceful  coexistence.  And  our  offer  is  on  behalf  of  all  humanity, 
humanity. 

The  Six-Nation  Appeal  in  May  1984  took  place  at  a  very  sombre 
juncture  in  our  history.  Talks  had  broken  down.  Confrontation 
between  the  major  powers  on  issues  was  increasing.  Tension  was 
rising  very  rapidly.  A  new  dimension,  space,  was  being  used  for 
nuclear  weapons.  Nuclear  weapons  were  being  moved  closer  to  each 
other  to  face  each  other  across  borders,  reducing  the  time  gap 
between  the  firing  of  a  weapon  and  the  weapon  striking,  and  thereby, 
reducing  any  decision-time  that  was  available.  It  was  following  from 
that  appeal  that  we  met  again  in  Delhi  in  January  1985  and  the  Delhi 
Declaration  was  issued. 

The  Delhi  Declaration  was  a  yearning  for  peace  in  non-nuclear 
and  nuclear  States.  It  was  a  coming  together  of  minds  to  bring  about 
peace  in  the  world.  Following  that,  the  leaders  of  the  six  nations 
visited  the  major  powers  and  other  nuclear  countries  and  talked  to 
other  world  leaders  about  disarmament  and  going  back  from  the 
brink.  I  myself  visited  Moscow  and  Washington.  Perhaps  the  major 
spirits  behind  the  Six-Nation  Initiative  were  Indira  Gandhi  and  Olof 
Palme.  It  is  unfortunate  that  two  such  great  fighters  for  peace  had  to 
be  assassinated  at  the  hands  of  violent  people.  But  the  fight  that  they 
started  for  peace,  for  harmony,  for  humanity,  must  be  continued  and 
must  be  taken  up  by  all.  The  pressure  of  world  opinion  on  the 
nuclear  weapon  countries  must  be  built  up  to  push  them  towards 
disarmament,  towards  peace. 

Last  November,  the  Reagan-Gorbachov  summit  raised  a  flicker  of 
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hope  when  they  said  that  a  nuclear  war  cannot  be  won  and  must 
never  be  fought.  But  unfortunately,  the  follow-up  on  that  meeting  is 
much  slower  than  we  would  have  liked.  No  specific  binding 
arrangements  are  coming  out.  What  we  need  is  an  immediate  halt  to 
all  nuclear  testing.  Technical  talks  were  started  but  they  remain 
stalled.  The  Soviets  came  out  with  a  substantial  proposal  and  a 
unilateral  moratorium  on  testing.  We  still  await  a  reciprocal  US 
moratorium.  The  reluctance  again  seems  to  hinge  on  verification. 

The  Six  are  examining  all  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
with  great  care  and  diligence  and  we  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
provide  clarifications  which  could  lead  to  a  consensus  on 
verifications.  But  the  key  is  a  political  will  to  really  stop  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  The  non-nuclear  countries  must  not  miss  the  wood  for  the 
tree.  We  can  very  easily  get  bound  and  caught  in  technical 
arguments  and  jargon  which  take  unending  sessions.  What  must  be 
clear  is  the  political  objective  that  we  would  like  to  achieve.  The 
responsibility  cannot  be  left  just  to  the  nuclear  weapon  countries. 
The  repercussions  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  will  be  borne  by  the  whole 
world.  The  responsibility  for  preventing  such  a  holocaust  is  that  of 
the  whole  world. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  in  1959,  the  UN  General  Assembly 
called  for  a  general  and  complete  disarmament.  We  still  await  that. 
The  USA  and  USSR  had  specific  proposals  but  still  we  have  not 
made  any  progress.  As  for  non-nuclear  States,  their  very  existence  is 
at  stake,  at  the  hands  of  a  handful  of  nuclear  countries.  We  cannot 
and  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  held  at  ransom  in  this  manner. 

Any  nuclear  exchange  today  cannot  be  a  limited,  tactical  nuclear 
exchange.  It  will  escalate  very  rapidly  into  a  full-scale  war.  No 
nuclear  exchange  can  be  limited  to  an  area  or  a  zone  or  a  battlefield. 
It  will  spread.  The  effects  of  any  nuclear  exchange  will  spread 
perhaps  even  faster  across  the  globe — ecological  effects,  poisoning 
effects,  deforming  effects.  There  can  only  be  one  outcome  of  a 
nuclear  engagement  and  that  is  the  destruction  of  our  civilisation,  the 
devastation  of  all  human  effort.  Thousands  of  millions  of  years  of 
development  will  be  destroyed  in  a  micro-second  annihilating  all 
living  beings  on  this  earth. 

Nuclear  war  can  and  must  only  be  seen  as  a  crime  against 
humanity,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  get  rid  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Perhaps,  one  route  could  be  to  outlaw  them  as  we  have 
done  in  regard  to  poisonous  gases  and  biological  weapons. 

Much  is  said  about  horizontal  proliferation,  but  the  dangers  that 
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have  come  about  in  these  last  forty  years  are  much  less  from 
horizontal  proliferation  than  from  vertical  proliferation.  In  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  there  is  a  very  strong  clause  to  stop 
vertical  proliferation.  Unfortunately,  the  nuclear  weapon  countries 
ignore  these  clauses  in  the  Treaty. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem  comes  from  not  accepting  a  different 
type  of  society  to  one’s  own.  There  is  so  much  dogmatism,  such  a 
lack  of  democratic  thinking  when  one  comes  on  to  the  world  scene. 
We  can  only  survive  if  we  accept  the  ways  of  life  of  other  people  on 
earth,  if  we  allow  them  to  live  and  develop  their  own  way.  Any 
change  can  only  come  about  by  persuasion,  by  discussion,  not  by 
force,  not  by  nuclear  weapons,  not  by  military  strength. 

Mankind  has  survived  two  major  wars  after  the  Vienna 
Conference.  Unfortunately,  the  theory  of  balance-of-power  cannot  be 
applied  to  nuclear  weapons  in  a  nuclear  age.  The  balance  of  power 
theory  today  is  most  definitely  outdated  and  what  we  have  to  look 
for  is  peaceful  coexistence  where  each  system  lives  with  the  other 
systems,  allowing  each  to  develop,  convincing  each  in  a  democratic 
manner  of  its  own  virtues  and  benefits.  The  dominance  of  no  system 
can  lead  to  peace  in  the  world.  In  our  world  we  must  celebrate  the 
diversity  of  civilisation,  the  diversity  of  cultures  and  while 
celebrating  this  diversity,  we  have  to  unite  it  into  one,  to  strengthen 
our  development  process  and  to  strengthen  our  total  civilisation. 
Mankind  is  one.  There  are  no  barriers  except  those  that  we  make 
ourselves. 

No  hegemony  of  ideas  or  ideologies  or  systems  can  lead  to  peace 
and  development.  Each  has  his  right  to  exist,  to  develop,  according 
to  his  own  genius.  What  we  need  is  an  international  discipline,  an 
international  morality.  We  have  the  UN  and  the  UN  Charter  to  give 
this  to  us.  Unfortunately,  we  see  too  many  powers  deviating  to 
unilateral  action.  We  cannot  and  must  not  allow  this  to  happen.  We 
have  over  the  centuries,  developed  from  small  tribal  groups  to 
nations.  We  have  under  the  aegis  of  the  UN  developed  certain  rules 
to  go  by.  There  are,  of  course,  shortcomings  in  these  rules.  But  the 
answer  is  not  in  flouting  them,  the  answer  is  not  in  destroying  the 
system.  The  answer  is  in  correcting  them,  in  developing  and 
strengthening  the  system. 

Women  have  a  very  important  role  to  play.  Half  the  world’s 
population  consists  of  women  and  women  are  still,  perhaps,  the  one 
single  most  depressed  class  in  the  world.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
develop  in  the  way  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  develop. 
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Opportunities  are  not  given  to  them  the  way  they  should  be  given. 
But  in  the  home  their  voice  is  still  very  strong.  It  is  here  that  the 
peace-initiative  must  start. 

From  this  conference,  perhaps,  a  new  voice  will  rise,  the  voice  of 
women  all  across  the  world.  There  is  nothing  more  we  could  do  than 
to  agree  with  what  you  have  said.  The  concept  of  peace  includes  not 
only  the  absence  of  war,  violence  and  hostilities  at  international  and 
national  level,  but  also  social  justice  and  equality  for  all  nations  and 
for  all  peoples.  This  was  very  much  part  of  our  own  independence 
struggle.  This  is  very  much  part  of  what  Gandhiji  and  Pandit  Nehru 
taught  us.  And  this  has  been  very  much  the  basis  of  the  development 
of  India. 

Let  me  welcome  you  to  India.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
inaugurate  your  conference.  I  wish  you  a  fruitful  conference  and  a 
pleasant  stay  in  India.  I  know  your  contributions  to  international 
peace  will  be  substantial. 


Repositories  of  the  Oldest  Cultures 


Our  countries  are  the  repositories  of  two  of  the  oldest 
cultures  in  the  world.  Recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  traces 
of  Indian  influence  on  the  Hittite  empire  in  the  second  millennium 
B.C.,  such  as  references  to  Indian  Aryan  Gods — Indra  and  Varuna. 
There  are  also  interesting  references  to  horse-training  experts 
speaking  Sanskrit!  Through  the  period  of  the  other  civilisations 
which  flourished  in  Asia  Minor — the  Persian,  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman — cultural  and  commercial  contacts  with  India  continued. 
Later,  many  of  the  rulers  of  Indian  kingdoms  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  had  their  origins  in  families  of  Turkish  descent.  In  a 
formal  sense,  diplomatic  and  political  relations  were  established  by 
the  Moghuls  with  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  facilitating  the  further 
mutual  enrichment  of  our  respective  cultural  legacies.  The  Turkish 
language  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  development  of 
our  own  languages.  Nearer  our  times,  during  the  Balkan  wars.  Dr. 
Ansari  led  a  medical  mission  to  give  relief  to  Turkish  soldiers. 

Present-day  Turkey  rose  Phoenix-like  from  the  ashes  of  imperial 
depredation  to  secure  and  preserve  its  sovereign  independence. 


Speech  at  the  banquet  hosted  in  honour  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Turkey,  Mr.  Turgut  Ozal,  New  Delhi, 
9  April  1986 
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Kemal  Ataturk’s  struggle  was  followed  in  India  with  much 
admiration.  In  a  letter  to  my  mother,  who  was  then  fifteen  years  old, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  recounted  how  the  news  of  Ataturk’s  victory  at  the 
Battle  of  Afium  Qarahisar  in  August  1922  was  joyously  received  by 
Indian  freedom  fighters: 

"Many  of  us  were  in  the  Lucknow  district  jail  then.  We  celebrated 
the  Turkish  triumph  by  decorating  our  prison  ban'ack  with  such  odds 
and  ends  as  we  could  gather,  and  there  was  even  an  attempt  at 
illumination  in  the  evening." 

Turkey  became  a  modern,  independent  nation  several  decades 
before  we  secured  our  freedom.  Your  efforts  at  modernising  your 
country — social  reform,  educational  progress,  economic  deve¬ 
lopment — were  seen  as  of  significance  for  all  countries,  including 
ours,  attempting  to  modernise  a  great  tradition.  In  particular,  Kemal 
Ataturk’s  belief  in  the  secular  ideal  found  a  ready  echo  in  India — the 
separation  of  religion  from  politics  and  the  equality  of  all  citizens 
whatever  their  religion. 

Independence  did  not,  however,  draw  us,  sufficiently  close 
together.  Our  exchanges  have  remained  few  and  far  between,  well 
below  the  level  which  our  historical  connections  would  have  led  us 
to  expect.  We  feel  there  are  many  areas  in  which  we  can  co-operate 
to  mutual  advantage.  More  frequent  exchange  of  visits,  at  all  levels, 
will  lead  to  greater  understanding  and  the  strengthening  of  our 
relations.  Let  us  hope  your  visit,  which  is  the  first  official  visit  by  a 
Turkish  Prime  Minister  to  independent  India,  augurs  an 
intensification  of  our  bilateral  relationship. 

There  are  prospects  of  giving  greater  content  to  our  economic 
relationship.  Till  the  onset  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  Europe, 
both  India  and  Turkey  were  in  the  vanguard  of  the  world’s  economic 
and  technological  progress.  The  industrial  revolution  opened  up  a 
gap  which  we  are  determined  to  close.  We  in  India  have  established 
a  broad  industrial  base  and  manufacture  a  very  wide  range  of 
consumer  and  capital  goods.  We  are  now  engaged  in  the  next  phase 
of  industrialisation  which  is  the  upgradation  of  technology, 
management  and  quality.  We  would  be  happy  to  share  and  exchange 
with  friendly  countries  like  yours  the  experience  we  have  both 
gathered  in  the  process  of  industrial  modernisation. 

The  core  of  our  foreign  policy  is  non-alignment.  Non-alignment 
stands  for  the  right  of  every  country,  big  or  small,  to  decide  for  itself 
on  issues  of  international  importance  and  contribute  to  global  peace 
and  prosperity  without  fear  or  pressure.  Non-alignment  stands  for  a 
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democracy  of  nations  in  which  all  nations  are  equal  in  their  attribute  of 
sovereignty  and  resolve  problems  through  discussion,  without  recourse 
to  the  threat  or  use  of  force .  We  believe  that  a  durable  peace  can  be  based 
only  on  peaceful  coexistence,  not  on  a  dangerous  and  illusory  search 
for  a  balance  of  power  which,  in  this  nuclear  age,  translates  into  a 
balance  of  terror.  Disarmament,  particularly  nuclear  disarmament,  is 
for  us  a  matter  of  great  concern  and  high  priority. 

The  Non-Aligned  Movement  has  welcomed  the  initiative  taken  by  six 
nations  drawn  from  five  continents  to  bring  a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
prevent  the  extension  of  nuclear  confrontation  to  new  dimensions,  and 
proceed  with  all  deliberate  speed  to  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty.  The  Summit  meeting  last  November  between  President 
Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachov  constituted  a  welcome  begin¬ 
ning,  but  has  to  be  persisted  in  so  that  substantive  measures  are  taken  to 
ensure  that  a  nuclear  war,  which  can  never  be  won,  is  never  fought. 

The  tragic  conflict  between  Iran  and  Iraq  escalated  in  the  past  few 
months.  We  are  in  constant  contact  with  the  leaders  of  the  two  countries 
and  our  efforts  to  restore  peace  are  complementary  to  initiatives  being 
taken  by  others  to  the  same  end.  We  are  aware  of  your  concern  as  you  have 
common  borders  with  both  countries.  De-escalation  and  cessation  of 
hostilities  is  desired  by  all. 

The  denial  of  an  independent  state  to  the  Palestinian  people  in  their 
own  homeland  is  another  source  of  tension  in  West  Asia,  indeed  in  the 
world.  Israel  must  withdraw  from  all  occupied  Arab  lands.  We  have 
consistently  and  uncompromisingly  supported  the  just  Arab  cause.  We 
reaffirm  our  support  for  the  struggle  of  the  Palestinian  people,  led  by  the 
PLO  as  their  sole  legitimate  representative. 

Peace  in  that  region  is  also  threatened  by  tension  in  Cyprus.  We  stand 
for  a  unified,  sovereign,  independent  and  non-aligned  Cyprus  in  which  all 
communities  live  together  in  amity  and  goodwill.  To  this  end,  we  reaffirm 
our  strong  support  to  the  good  offices  mission  of  the  UN  Secretary  General. 


Support  to  Libya 


India  and  the  entire  Non-Aligned  Movement  are  profoundly 
shocked  and  strongly  deplore  the  US  bombing  of  some  cities  of 
Libyan  Arab  Jamahiriya.  These  acts  are  sought  to  be  justified  as 
retaliation  for  terrorist  acts,  allegedly  committed  by  Libya.  The 
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Non-Aligned  Movement  has  consistently  condemned  all  forms  of 
terrorism,  whether  committed  by  individuals  or  organised  by  States. 
In  these  particular  cases,  Libya  has  declared  that  it  had  no 
relationship  with  the  claims  made  by  USA  linking  it  to  recent 
terrorist  attacks  and  has  declared  itself  as  against  all  terrorist 
operations  like  hijacking  of  airplanes  and  the  murder  of  innocents.  In 
view  of  this,  the  US  attacks  on  the  capital  of  Libya,  including  the 
Presidential  palace  in  Tripoli,  are  all  the  more  unjustifiable  and 
deserve  condemnation  on  the  part  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement. 

As  Chairman  of  NAM  I  earnestly  call  upon  the  US  and  all  others 
to  exercise  the  utmost  restraint  and  not  to  do  anything  to  further 
aggravate  the  already  tense  situation  in  the  region.  The  Non-Aligned 
Movement  extends  its  firm  support  and  solidarity  to  Libya  at  this 
critical  hour. 


Safeguarding  International  Peace  and 

Order 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  New  Delhi.  We 
are  honoured  to  have  you  with  us.  We  hope  your  stay  here  will  be 
both  comfortable  and  rewarding. 

As  we  gather  to  review  recent  developments  and  prepare  for  the 
eighth  summit  of  non-aligned  countries,  one  of  our  fellow-members, 
Libya,  has  been  attacked.  In  violation  of  international  law,  its 
sovereignty  has  been  transgressed,  its  integrity  impugned.  We  cannot 
but  condemn  this.  At  this  moment  of  crisis,  Libya  has  the  full 
support  and  sympathy  of  all  her  colleagues  in  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement. 

Our  Movement  is  founded  on  basic  principles  of  universal 
validity — peace  and  peaceful  co-existence,  national  sovereignty, 
abstention  from  force,  and  respect  for  international  order.  Adherence 
to  these  principles  widens  the  ambit  of  peace,  broadens  the  prospects 
for  international  co-operation,  and  strengthens  the  cohesion  of  our 
Movement. 

Change  is  inevitable  in  human  affairs.  New  challenges  arise,  so 
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do  new  opportunities.  The  task  of  statesmen  is  to  channel  change  for 
the  welfare  of  humankind.  In  a  world  drawn  closer  by  modern 
communication,  our  interdependence  is  increased,  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  heightened,  our  concerns  shared.  However  imperfect, 
global  order  becomes  increasingly  indispensable. 

Progress  assumes  survival.  It  is  for  our  children  that  we  plan  and 
build.  But  will  they  have  a  tomorrow?  There  are  fifty  thousand 
nuclear  warheads  already  poised  to  wipe  out  the  world  several  times 
over — equivalent  to  three  tonnes  of  TNT  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child.  More  destructive  power  is  carried  in  a  single  nuclear 
submarine  than  was  unleashed  through  all  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Life  is  no  longer  safe  on  land,  nor  on  water,  nor  in  the  air.  Now  it  is 
threatened  even  from  space.  Our  destiny  is  taken  further  and  further 
out  of  the  reach  of  human  decision  making.  Already,  the  gap 
between  survival  and  obliteration  has  been  reduced  to  a  few  minutes. 

One  single  naval  task  force  of  a  big  power  costs  more  than  the 
GNP  of  eightysix  countries.  What  madness  is  this  that  puts  a  trillion 
dollars  into  armaments  every  year  and  leaves  but  a  pittance  for 
human  wellbeing?  These  are  well-known,  oft-repeated  facts.  But 
they  bear  repetition  because  we  must  remind  ourselves  again  and 
again  of  the  terrible  dangers  that  confront  us.  Any  insensitivity  to 
this,  any  sense  of  resignation  to  this,  only  increases  the  danger. 

Nuclear  war  threatens.  Nuclear  war  means  the  end  of  everything 
as  we  know  it.  It  is  not  we,  the  non-nuclear  States,  who  threaten 
existence.  It  is  they,  with  their  nuclear  arsenals,  who  do  so.  Yet, 
equally,  our  survival  is  at  stake.  Are  we  not  then  to  have  a  voice  in 
our  own  survival? 

In  this  dangerous  situation,  the  world  expects  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  order  and  a  wise  impulse  to  peace.  We  welcome  the 
affirmation  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  goal  of 
their  negotiations  would  be  to  prevent  an  arms  race  in  space  and 
terminate  it  on  earth,  ultimately  eliminating  nuclear  arms 
everywhere.  It  is,  however,  not  enough  to  recognise  that  a  nuclear 
war  can  never  be  won  and  must  never  be  fought.  These  perceptions 
need  to  be  translated  into  binding  agreements  leading  to  a 
progressive  dismantling  of  all  nuclear  weaponry. 

Nuclear  escalation  must  be  stemmed  at  the  source.  More  than  30 
years  ago,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  the  first  statesman  to  appeal  for  a 
suspension  of  nuclear  tests,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  The  appeal  remains  unheeded  as  the 
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world  drifts  closer  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  A  moratorium  on  all 
nuclear-weapon  tests  by  all  nuclear-weapon  powers  is  essential. 

A  halt  to  nuclear  tests  is  a  key  element  to  the  Six-Nation 
Five-Continent  Initiative.  We  have  taken  full  cognizance  of  the 
problems  of  verification  and  have  offered  our  good  offices  in  the 
verification  of  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  tests.  We  have  the  technical 
expertise  and  geographic  spread  to  do  so.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
technical  problems  are  surmountable  provided  there  is  the  requisite 
political  will  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear  weapon  States.  The  Soviet 
Union  responded  positively  by  unilaterally  suspending  its  own 
testing,  and  twice  extending  the  moratorium.  The  United  States  made 
counter-proposals  aimed  at  continuing  nuclear  tests  with  mutual 
monitoring  of  yields. 

All  of  us  in  the  Movement,  individually  and  collectively,  are 
striving  to  secure  a  better  life  for  our  peoples.  Our  development  is 
primarily  our  own  responsibility.  But  we  cannot  do  this  alone.  It  has 
to  be  a  common  endeavour  of  humanity,  in  the  interests  of  all,  to  the 
detriment  of  none.  The  international  economic  situation  remains 
disquieting.  Rational  debate  has  been  over-shadowed  in  many  areas 
by  partisan  rhetoric.  The  impasse  in  the  North-South  dialogue  can  be 
broken  only  by  flexibility  and  open-mindedness,  based  on  a 
recognition  of  the  symbiotic  relationship  between  growth  in  the 
South  and  continued  prosperity  in  the  North.  Deep-rooted  problems 
in  the  critical  and  interrelated  areas  of  money,  finance  and  trade  need 
to  be  resolved.  Piecemeal  solutions  cannot  be  the  answer  to  either  the 
development  crisis  facing  several  developing  countries  or  indeed  the 
prospects  of  sustained  recovery  in  the  industrial  economies. 
Co-operation  is  necessary  to  foster  development,  and  development  is 
in  the  interest  of  all  nations.  The  issue  is  not  one  of  abstract  morality 
or  philanthropy.  It  is  an  issue  that  deeply  involves  the  stability  of 
all — whether  from  the  North  or  from  the  South. 

The  crisis  in  the  world  economy  has  affected  different  developing 
countries  and  regions  differently.  This  is  the  time  to  strengthen  our 
solidarity,  understanding  our  particular  problems  and  unitedly  facing 
issues  that  affect  us  all.  Closer  and  more  frequent  consultations  are 
needed  to  co-ordinate  our  approaches  to  multilateral  economic 
negotiations  in  the  face  of  rapid  changes  in  the  international 
economic  environment. 

In  addition,  we  must  devise  more  effective  means  of  pooling  the 
experience,  expertise  and  resources  of  non-aligned  and  other 
developing  countries.  Collective  self-reliance  would  not  only  reduce 
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our  vulnerability  to  outside  pressures  but  also  enhance  our  strength 
in  multilateral  negotiations.  Besides,  it  is  for  us  to  demonstrate  by 
precept  and  example  that  co-operation  among  developing  countries 
is  feasible,  of  mutual  beneft,  and  complementary  to  North-South 
co-operation.  We  have  to  get  to  know  each  other  better.  Our  experts 
in  different  fields  must  meet  from  time  to  time.  We  must  exchange 
experiences.  Fill  gaps  in  knowledge,  learn  to  turn  to  each  other. 

Dignity  and  freedom  constitute  the  moral  basis  of  our  existence. 
Yet,  in  parts  of  the  world,  human  dignity  and  fundamental  rights  do 
not  exist.  The  racist  regime  in  South  Africa  refuses  to  relinquish  its 
abhorrent  practice  of  apartheid.  Increased  repression  by  the 
authorities  has  entrapped  the  people  of  South  Africa  in  violence  and 
oppression.  The  wisdom  of  Archbishop  Tutu  is  given  short  shrift. 
Nelson  Mandela,  that  paragon  of  courage  and  conviction,  remains 
incarcerated.  Our  hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  and  admiration  to  his 
brave  lady,  Winnie  Mandela,  who  carries  on  the  struggle  undaunted. 
We  are  unwavering  in  our  support  to  the  heroic  people  of  South 
Africa.  We  reject  as  nefarious  all  attempts  to  slice  the  integrated 
territory  of  South  Africa  into  different  segments  so  as  to  perpetuate 
the  racist  character  of  the  present  regime.  Pretoria’s  repeated  forays, 
overt  and  covert,  into  the  territories  of  the  front-line  States  must  also 
be  thwarted.  We  will  accept  neither  division  in  South  Africa  nor 
destabilisation  in  southern  Africa.  How  long  can  Pretoria’s  friends 
and  allies  continue  to  drag  their  feet?  How  long  will  considerations 
of  commercial  gain  and  misperceived  strategic  advantage  prevent 
them  from  compelling  the  South  African  regime  to  give  freedom  and 
dignity  to  all  its  people?  Where  good  sense  does  not  prevail,  there 
can  be  no  alternative  to  sanctions. 

Beyond  its  frontiers  and  against  the  tide  of  history.  South  Africa 
continues  its  colonial  occupation  of  Namibia.  Paralysed  by  spurious 
difficulties  and  contrived  "linkages”,  the  Security  Council  has  failed 
to  execute  its  own  will:  the  UN  plan  for  Namibia  remains 
unimplemented. 

In  the  three  years  since  we  met  at  the  Summit  in  New  Delhi,  the 
menace  of  terrorism  has  spread  to  many  more  parts  of  the  world. 
Statesmen  have  been  assassinated,  civilian  aircraft  hijacked  or 
destroyed,  innocent  men,  women  and  children  butchered  in  barbaric 
violence.  We  in  India  have  experienced  the  trauma  of  such  terrorist 
action. 

The  cruel  irony  is  that  some  nations  who  have  been  the  victims  of 
insensate  terrorism  acquiesce  in  terrorism  against  others  being 
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encouraged  or  instigated  from  their  soil.  This  must  stop.  All 
countries  must  join  forces  to  combat  this  common  menace  within  the 
framework  of  internationally  accepted  norms. 

We  condemn  terrorism  now  as  we  did  then.  Equally,  we  cannot 
condone  State  terrorism.  No  more  can  a  State  arrogate  to  itself  the 
right  to  violate  international  law  than  can  terrorists  violate  the  rule  of 
law.  The  discipline  of  the  international  order  must  be  respected. 
Sovereignty  must  never  be  transgressed. 

The  commencement  of  the  fratricidal  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq, 
its  continuation,  escalation  and  violations  of  international 
humanitarian  law,  have  caused  deep  distress  to  all  of  us  in  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement.  Tragically,  neither  our  efforts,  nor  those  of 
others,  have  yet  succeeded  in  bringing  about  any  de-escalation  or 
cessation  of  hostilities.  We  re-affirm  the  fundamental  principle  of 
our  Movement  that  all  differences  amongst  member  States  should  be 
resolved  by  peaceful  means. 

The  denial  of  the  just  demands  of  the  Palestinian  people  is  a  great 
tragedy  of  our  times.  Israel  persists  flagrantly  in  its  repressive 
occupation  of  Arab  territories  and  wanton  violation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  various  Arab  countries.  We  are  unflinching  in  our 
resolve  that  the  people  of  Palestine,  under  the  leadership  of  the  PLO, 
will  secure  a  State  for  themselves  on  their  own  national  territory. 

Central  America  is  the  scene  of  renewed  pressures  and  threats, 
interference  and  intervention  directed  against  the  right  of  States  to 
choose  their  own  forms  of  social,  political  and  economic 
development.  There  must  be  a  restitution  of  respect  for  the  norms  of 
international  law  and  for  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence.  The 
Contadora  process  offers  a  regional  framework  for  the  solution  of  a 
regional  problem. 

We  in  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  are  assertive  of  our 
independence,  yet  we  have  endeavoured  to  ensure  that  our  national 
goals  are  compatible  with  a  co-operative  world  order.  Our 
commitment  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  ideals  is  complete.  There 
have  been  recent  disturbing  indications  of  a  growing  desire  among 
some  strong  nations  to  relate  their  economic  and  military  power  to 
the  decision  making  structure  of  international  organizations.  This 
goes  against  the  spirit  of  international  democracy  that  we  have 
assiduously  tried  to  develop  through  the  United  Nations  system. 
Divergent  ideologies  and  conflicting  interests  will  exist,  but  they 
must  not  override  the  imperative  of  a  just  international  order. 

In  its  early  years,  our  Movement  had  the  benefit  of  the  wisdom 
and  guidance  of  such  far-sighted  and  towering  personalities  as 
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Nehru,  Tito,  Sukarno,  Nasser  and  Nkrumah.  They  represented  the 
rich  diversity  of  the  world  but  shared  a  collective  vision  of  a 
universal  order  based  on  equality,  independence  and  peaceful 
co-existence.  From  Belgrade  to  Colombo  through  Cairo,  Lusaka  and 
Algiers,  and  from  Havana  to  New  Delhi,  we  have  grown  in  numbers 
and  we  have  gained  in  strength.  No  longer  are  our  nations  silent 
witnesses  to  the  vicissitudes  of  history.  Our  peoples  are  now  active 
participants  in  shaping  it.  As  our  capacity  to  influence  events  has 
grown,  so  have  the  pressures  upon  us.  There  are  admittedly  some 
differences  amongst  ourselves.  This  is  only  natural.  But  greater  still 
are  the  bonds  that  unite  us.  Time  and  again  we  have  shown  our 
capacity  to  respond  to  crises  and  challenges  with  resolve  and 
togetherness. 

We  go  from  here  to  Harare.  Zimbabwe  is  a  beautiful  and 
bountiful  land.  Its  talented  and  industrious  people  embody  the  spirit 
of  resurgence.  We  thank  the  people  and  Government  of  Zimbabwe 
for  having  taken  this  great  responsibility  upon  themselves.  We 
extend  to  them  our  best  wishes,  and  our  full  support  as  they 
commence  preparations  for  the  eighth  summit. 


Indo-German  Friendship 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  to  India  the  distinguished  Chancellor  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  his  gracious  lady.  It  is  nearly 
twenty  years  since  we  were  last  privileged  to  receive  a  Chancellor 
from  the  Federal  Republic.  Your  visit,  we  are  sure,  will  consolidate 
and  strengthen  our  traditional  bonds  of  friendship  and  co-operation. 

It  was  in  the  study  of  our  civilisation,  of  our  languages,  our 
literature  and  our  religions  that  Germany  discovered  India.  Some  of 
your  greatest  minds — Schopenhauer,  Goethe,  Max  Mueller — found 
in  our  philosophy  and  the  ancient  wisdom  of  this  land  a  ready  echo 
in  the  German  soul.  In  his  famous  1882  Cambridge  lecture,  "What 
Can  India  Teach  Us?"  Max  Mueller  remarked — with,  perhaps  just  a 
touch  of  hyperbole: 

"If  I  were  to  look  over  the  whole  world  to  find  the  country  most 
readily  endowed  with  all  the  wealth,  power  and  beauty  that  nature 
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can  bestow — in  some  parts  a  paradise  on  earth — I  should  point  to 
India." 

He  went  on  to  make  an  observation  which  is  perhaps  even  more 
significant  today  than  it  was  a  century  ago: 

"You  will  find  yourselves  everywhere  in  India  between  an 
immense  past  and  an  immense  future." 

In  contemporary  times,  the  Federal  Republic  has  assisted  India  in 
making  that  transition  from  the  past  to  the  future.  Our  co-operation 
over  the  years  has  been  extensive  and  varied.  One  of  the  first  major 
projects  was  the  steel  plant  at  Rourkela.  Since  then  our  co-operation 
has  ranged  from  power  stations  and  coal  mining  to  irrigation,  soil 
conservation,  rural  water  supply  and  housing.  Hundreds  of  our 
scientists  and  scholars  have  availed  themselves  of  the  educational 
and  research  facilities  provided  by  the  Federal  Republic.  Our 
collaboration  in  science  and  technology,  though  recent,  already 
extends  to  exciting  new  areas  of  high  technology  such  as  ocean 
development  and  biotechnology,  solar  energy  and  cryogenics.  This 
month,  an  Indian  rocket  will  launch  a  German  payload  at 
Sriharikota. 

We  have  completed  the  first  phase  of  our  industrialization  and  are 
embarked  upon  the  next.  Planning  and  self-reliance  are  the  essence 
of  our  development  strategy.  We  now  manufacture  a  broad  spectrum 
of  consumer  and  capital  goods.  We  have  built  up  a  variety  of 
industrial  skills  and  considerable  management  expertise.  We  have 
demonstrated  our  ability  to  absorb  and  assimilate  technology.  More 
importantly,  we  have  shown  that  we  can  indigenously  develop  our 
own  technology.  Already,  in  certain  areas  of  defence  electronics  we 
are  at  the  front-line. 

We  are  aware  that  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  We  need  to 
reduce  costs  and  improve  quality.  We  need  to  move  from  being  one 
of  the  world’s  larger  producers  of  industrial  goods  to  one  of  the 
world’s  best  producers  of  industrial  goods.  We  look  to  continued 
co-operation  with  the  Federal  Republic  to  effect  this  transformation. 
You  have  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  efficiency,  precision  and 
reliability.  We  offer  political  stability,  a  large  market  and  a 
consistent  record  of  meeting  our  obligations.  Both  our  private  and 
public  sectors  stand  to  benefit  from  technological  and  industrial 
collaboration  with  your  manufacturers,  on  terms  that  are  in  accord 
with  our  priorities  and  our  emphasis  on  self-reliance. 

The  Indo-German  experience  in  economic  co-operation  has  been 
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to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries.  It  is  the  recognition  of  such 
interdependence  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  advocacy  of  a 
comprehensive  North-South  dialogue.  The  gravity  of  the 
development  crisis  cannot  be  adequately  met  by  piecemeal  responses 
in  industrial  sectors.  Flexibility  and  willingness  to  listen  will,  we 
think,  engender  a  similar  response.  We  would,  therefore,  urge  you 
and  other  participants  in  the  Tokyo  summit  of  industrialized 
countries  next  week  to  think  afresh  the  need  to  move  from  rigid 
postures  to  a  meaningful  engagement  of  minds. 

In  international  affairs,  no  issue  is  more  serious  for  humanity  than 
disarmament,  especially  nuclear  disarmament.  It  is  the  very  survival 
of  the  human  race  that  is  at  stake.  The  Six-Nation  Five-Continent 
Initiative  aims  at  mobilizing  and  strengthening  world  public  opinion 
to  persuade  the  nuclear  weapon  powers  to  halt  and  reverse  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  leading  eventually  to  the  dismantling  of  all 
nuclear  weaponry.  The  Federal  Republic  has  stated  that  it  shares  our 
desire  to  reduce  drastically  nuclear  weapons  and  to  strive  for  their 
complete  removal.  We  the  Six  have  urged  an  immediate  suspension 
of  all  tests  and  have  offered  our  technical  expertise  and  wide 
geographic  spread  to  verify  observance  of  the  suspension. 

Another  major  problem  of  international  dimensions  is  terrorism. 
Terrorism  is  a  negation  of  all  human  values,  not  justified  in  any  way 
by  any  legitimate  political  objective.  Your  country,  Mr.  Chancellor, 
has  had  one  of  the  worst  experiences  of  terrorism.  We  too  are 
suffering  the  ravages  of  this  scourge.  We  look  to  your  co-operation 
to  curb  the  activities  of  those  who  misuse  your  territory  and 
hospitality  to  incite  violence,  terrorism  and  separatism  in  India.  It  is 
this  which  imparts  added  urgency  to  the  need  to  conclude  a  suitable 
extradition  treaty  between  ourselves  in  the  near  future.  As 
parliamentary  democracies  which  cherish  the  rule  of  law  and  share  a 
respect  for  basic  human  values,  we  must  co-operate  in  combating 
terrorism. 

When  India  was  ruled  by  foreigners,  Germany  gave  shelter  to 
Indian  freedom  fighters.  After  the  last  World  War,  India  was  the  first 
country  to  recognise  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  There  are  a 
few  countries  in  the  world  which  can  match  the  Federal  Republic’s 
interest  in  Indology.  The  discipline  flourishes  in  no  less  than  twenty 
universities.  Your  visit  here  will  add  to  the  depth,  diversity  and 
dynamics  of  Indo-German  relationship. 


Role  of  Women  in  Development 


Let  me  officially  welcome  you  to  India,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
have  an  interesting  and  productive  stay  in  India  and  in  Meghalaya. 
Meghalaya  is  wedged  between  Bangladesh,  Bhutan,  Nepal,  and  thus, 
has  a  very  South  Asian  ethos,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  appropriate  State 
for  us  to  talk  about  women’s  rights  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  States 
in  India  which  still  has  a  very  powerful  matriarchal  system. 

For  any  development  to  take  place  perhaps  the  most  important 
need  is  first  of  peace — peace  in  the  region,  common  attitudes  to 
solving  mutual  or  common  problems.  Perhaps,  with  SAARC  we  will 
be  able  to  tackle  our  problems  in  this  manner. 

Women  and  the  place  of  women  in  society  has  become  a  problem 
in  most  of  our  countries.  Theoretically,  in  our  countries  women  have 
the  place  of  honour,  a  great  respect,  but  there  is  tremendous 
difference  between  the  ideal,  the  aspirations,  and  the  reality  and 
practice,  as  we  see  it  today.  Women  are  discriminated  against  at 
every  stage.  Poverty  and  illiteracy  increase  this  burden.  Some 
segments  of  women  in  the  middle  classes  are  better-off  because  they 
have  access  to  education,  urbanisation  and  changing  social  norms. 
But  still,  the  accomplishment  is  very  small.  Yet  so  much  can  be 
done. 

Traditionally,  throughout  our  history,  in  our  mythology,  women 
have  been  the  moral  force  in  our  society.  They  have  held  a  prime 
position  in  each  family  and  they  have  really  developed  the  culture, 
the  soul  of  our  civilisation  as  it  has  developed.  The  changing  values 
with  new  systems  coming  in  with  the  pressure  of  modernisation, 
these  old  values  are  slowly  disappearing.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not 
able  to  replace  them  with  the  correct  values.  Women  are  getting  left 
behind  in  our  society  for  various  reasons,  but  perhaps  most  of  all 
because  of  a  lack  of  education,  not  just  because  it  is  not  available  but 
also  because  of  the  pressures  in  each  household — the  pressures  to 
take  girls  out  of  school  early  to  help  and  look  after  the  house.  We 
have  to  somehow  counter  these.  This  cannot  be  just  by  providing  the 
facilities,  making  easier  access  to  schools  and  colleges,  but  it  can 
only  come  about  if  the  parents  themselves  bear  this  responsibility 
and  understand  the  value  of  education  for  a  woman. 

In  India  and  other  South  Asian  countries,  women  have  risen  to  the 
highest  levels,  perhaps  before  women  have  risen  to  such  heights  in 
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any  other  country.  And  we  have  women  in  every  walk  of  life — as 
entrepreneurs,  industrialists,  civil  servants,  police  officers,  airline 
pilots,  scientists,  engineers,  the  field  is  wide  open.  But  the  fact  is  that 
although  there  are  no  legal  barriers,  it  still  takes  a  woman  perhaps 
double  the  effort  to  achieve  these  heights  than  it  does  a  man.  This  is 
what  we  must  change  for  the  coming  generations. 

As  long  as  women  have  an  inferior  status  in  our  society  we  cannot 
pretend  that  our  societies  are  truly  developing  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  a  moral  blot  on  our  societies,  and  perhaps  also  a  self-inflicted 
economic  wound.  If  we  are  to  develop,  and  each  of  our  countries 
wants  that  development,  the  raising  of  the  basic  living  standards  of 
our  people  should  be  one  of  its  major  thrusts.  We  cannot  achieve  this 
if  half  of  our  population  is  not  mobilised  in  this  effort.  Women  are 
half  of  our  population  and  they  too  must  be  mobilised  towards 
contributing  to  national  development  and  growth.  We  have  to  break 
the  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  men.  Perhaps  some  of  this  prejudice 
has  even  gone  into  the  minds  of  women,  and  we  have  to  break  it 
from  there  as  well.  Education  has  to  be  the  basic  tool  that  is  available 
to  us  for  this:  Education  of  values,  tolerance,  compassion, 
egalitarianism,  to  build  in  a  scientific  temper,  so  that  women  are  able 
to  cope  with  technology  whether  it  is  in  the  household  or  whether  it 
is  at  their  work,  a  confidence  in  girls  and  a  respect  in  boys. 

Girls’  education  has  too  often  centred  around  teaching  girls  how 
to  cook  or  make  achar  or  how  to  make  jams,  and  we  think  we  have 
done  a  very  great  job,  we  pat  ourselves  on  the  backs,  and  think  our 
duty  has  been  done.  But  unfortunately  this  is  not  enough.  We  have  to 
do  very  much  more,  and  girls  must  be  educated  in  the  same  way  as 
boys  are  educated,  to  be  able  to  contribute  in  their  lives,  to 
strengthen  their  own  social  positions  and  to  give  them  a  certain 
independence  so  that  they  do  not  get  easily  suppressed.  At  the  same 
time  while  we  look  for  this,  we  cannot  lose  our  traditional  heritage  of 
giving  a  certain  respect  to  women,  holding  them  in  high  esteem.  In 
certain  countries  this  has  got  lost  in  bringing  about  equality.  Respect 
for  chivalry  has  got  lost.  We  would  not  like  this  to  happen  in  our  part 
of  the  world  where  in  some  corners  there  still  is  some  chivalry  left. 

Women  are  repositories  of  our  culture  and  when  we  talk  of 
development  today  most  often  our  minds  go  immediately  to 
economic  development.  Only  economic  development  destroys  all  the 
values  and  ideology  that  we  have  been  brought  up  with  and  that  our 
heritage  has  given  us.  We  must  look  much  further  to  broaden  our 
cultural  horizons,  to  look  at  heritage  and  not  lose  our  traditional 
values.  Again  women  must  play  a  key  role  in  preserving  these  values 
as  we  progress  and  develop.  This  task  cannot  be  a  task  for  the 
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Government  alone.  The  Government  can  do  many  things  and  create 
an  atmosphere  but  the  real  task  has  to  be  that  of  the  people,  perhaps 
even  more  of  women. 

We  have  to  galvanise  society,  we  have  to  see  that  the  Government 
creates  the  means  and  the  people  and  society  avail  themselves  of 
these  opportunities  for  bringing  women  out  of  what  is  perhaps  the 
largest  group  of  backward  people  in  the  world.  For  this,  community 
leaders,  voluntary  organisations,  bureaucracies,  and  the  people  must 
interface.  With  Government  action  we  will  set  a  stage  and  create  the 
mood  for  such  action.  The  people  should  react  in  a  manner  that 
would  almost  make  Government  action  in  such  areas  redundant. 
Growth  does  not  echo  automatic,  equitable  benefit  for  the  women. 
Two  approaches  have  been  talked  of  in  India.  The  first  is  to  take  a 
very  positive  action,  earmark  funds,  perhaps  reservations  in  jobs.  We 
have  traditionally  not  taken  this  route,  because  we  thought  it  would 
be  almost  demeaning  to  treat  women  in  this  manner.  The  other  route 
is  to  induct  women  into  the  remunerative  production  processes,  to 
give  more  job  opportunities,  to  remove  discrimination.  We  have 
done  much  in  these  areas  but  perhaps  a  mix  of  both  approaches  is 
what  we  are  really  looking  for. 

This  conference  could  be  a  good  forum  to  think  of  thrust  areas  in 
which  we  can  really  work  for  the  uplift  of  women  in  our  area,  to 
break  them  out  of  the  traditional  bondages.  Special  areas  of  attention 
must  be  children  and  women  as  child-bearers,  mother  and  child-care, 
supplementary  nutrition,  creches,  the  problems  that  women  in  most 
of  our  rural  areas  have  to  face  daily — fuel  wood,  fodder.  We  have 
seen  in  one  experiment  that  we  have  done  which  has  been  very 
successful;  where  we  have  involved  women  in  a  co-operative  in 
Anand  in  Gujarat,  there  has  been  tremendous  development.  The 
women  from  the  most  backward  societies,  most  backward  families, 
have  been  able  to  come  out  and  actively  participate  in  the  economic 
development  process  in  the  area.  Dairying  co-operatives  such  as 
these  are  some  areas  that  can  be  catalysts  for  such  a  change.  We  have 
to  make  resources  available  for  women  so  that  they  are  able  to 
deploy  these  for  their  own  development  and  for  the  development  of 
our  countries  and  our  region.  Legal  anamolies  can  inhibit  certain 
economic  independence.  We  have  to  deal  and  tread  very  carefully  in 
such  areas  where  old  customs  and  traditions  are  still  intertwined  with 
modern  day  life.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  give  a  definite  thrust 
for  a  change  in  the  backward  ideas,  in  the  backward  thoughts  which 
still  prevail  in  our  society. 

The  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional  Co-operation  might 
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think  of  ideas  and  positive  action  programmes  that  we  could 
undertake  for  women,  programmes  where  we  might  be  able  to 
interact  with  each  other  which  would  help  break  some  of  the  barriers 
that  we  have  built  between  us,  programmes  that  will  help  for  women 
in  our  country  to  progress  and  help  our  countries  develop.  Such 
programmes  will  give  us  tremendous  experience,  expertise  in 
different  perspectives;  yet  similar  perspectives  and  steps  that  are 
successful  in  one  area  could  well  lead  to  a  break  in  other  areas.  We 
have  to  improve  our  co-operation  for  the  true  development  of 
women  in  our  countries.  Perhaps,  we  could  come  with  a  time-bound 
programme  for  women’s  development  in  the  South  Asian  region  and 
give  a  direction  to  women  all  over  the  world.  I  hope  that  you  will 
have  good  deliberations.  The  important  work  that  is  in  front  of  you 
will  lead  us  into  a  new  phase  of  our  cultural  development  and  our 
economic  progress. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  just  to  correct  something  that  Margaret  has 
said.  She  had  said  that  where  women  lag  behind  countries  cannot 
progress.  I  will  reverse  that:  countries  cannot  forge  ahead  if  women 
lag  behind. 


Heirs  to  a  Great  Heritage 


Zambia  and  India  both  cherish  freedom  and  equality  of  all 
human  beings.  We  are  staunchly  opposed  to  colonialism  and  racism. 
We  have  together  endeavoured  to  build  a  peaceful  and  equitable 
world  order.  India  has  known  and  admired  you,  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  you  fought  against  imperialism  and  led  your  country  to 
independence.  We  have  watched  you  build  a  united,  progressive 
Zambia.  Your  resonant  voice,  with  its  message  of  humanism, 
reverberates  in  distant  lands.  Your  admiration  for  Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  your  close  friendship  with  Indira  Gandhi 
have  shaped  for  us  a  common  outlook. 

We  share  your  concern  for  the  spiritual  rekindling  of  humankind. 
In  a  material  sense,  we  are  perhaps  poor  and  economically  weak.  But 
we  are  heirs  to  a  great  and  glorious  heritage  which  we  must  conserve 
and  develop  even  as  we  push  forward  to  economic  growth  and  social 
progress.  It  will  avail  us  nothing  if  we  inherit  the  earth  but  lose  our 
souls.  There  is  an  inner  strength  which  has  sustained  us  and  you 
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through  periods  of  prowess  and  prosperity  as  well  as  through  times 
of  deprivation  and  bondage. 

Drawing  strength  from  our  past,  we  are  facing  up  squarely  to 
present  challenges,  and  look  to  the  future  with  confidence.  We  shall, 
through  our  own  efforts,  seize  the  tools  of  science  and  technology  to 
close  the  gap  that  was  created  by  the  first  industrial  revolution.  Our 
people  are  our  great  resource — and  through  education,  training  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  scientific  temper  we  shall  restore  the  balance 
which  colonialism  tipped  in  favour  of  the  few  and  against  the  many. 
Our  development  will  come  through  the  involvement  of  all  our 
people.  Progress  is  achieved  when  the  people  as  a  whole  push  the 
cart  over  the  hump.  We  believe,  as  you  do,  not  in  three  worlds  but  in 
one. 

The  affluence  of  today’s  advanced  nations  is  a  result  of 
technological  innovations  fuelled  by  the  capital  and  raw  materials 
wrested  from  the  colonies.  Exploitation  has  not  ended  with  political 
independence.  Primary  commodities  fetch  less  in  real  terms. 
Technology  to  modernise  our  economies  costs  more.  The  terms  of 
trade  are  weighed  in  favour  of  the  few.  This  must  be  corrected. 

We  must  speak  and  act  in  unison.  Only  with  self-reliance, 
individual  and  collective,  we  can  secure  what  we  want  for  our 
people.  We  must  develop  closer  economic  and  technological  links. 
We  must  get  to  know  one  another  better  at  every  level. 

No  one  can  be  free  till  everyone  is  free.  At  the  Lusaka  Summit, 
my  mother  spoke  of  the  heartbeats  of  Africa.  She  urged  us  to  push 
ahead  with  the  unfinished  revolution.  Sixteen  years  have  passed.  Yet 
we  hear  the  swish  of  the  whip  of  apartheid.  But  louder  grow  the 
freedom  drums  of  the  wronged,  the  exploited,  the  oppressed  and  the 
dispossessed  of  South  Africa. 

Apartheid  is  an  abomination.  Apartheid  rests  on  inhumanity. 
Humanity  is  the  triumph  of  principle  over  profit.  Could  it  be  avarice 
which  sustains  apartheid?  Is  it  from  the  swelling  coffers  of 
commerce  that  apartheid  receives  sustenance?  Is  it  not  those  who 
glean  a  profit  from  exploitation  who  support  apartheid?  Time  is  fast 
running  out  for  those  bent  on  holding  back  the  forces  of  justice, 
equality  and  freedom.  Nassau  saw  many  nations  join  our  ranks  in  the 
forefront  of  the  anti-apartheid  movement.  This  solidarity  must  be 
maintained.  Can  those  who  struggled  for  their  independence  be 
indifferent  to  the  yearnings  of  others  for  freedom  and  equality? 
Abraham  Lincoln  asked:  "What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  own 
liberties  and  independence?"  and  replied:  "Our  defence  is  in  the 
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spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men,  in  all  lands 
everywhere.” 

In  the  name  of  universal  justice,  we  call  upon  all  nations  of  the 
world  to  hasten  equality  and  freedom  in  South  Africa.  Delay  will 
mean  only  terrible  bloodshed.  The  only  peaceful  method  is  to  apply 
comprehensive  mandatory  sanctions. 

The  Pretoria  regime  has  indulged  in  unabashed  subversion, 
promoted  destabilization  and  committed  aggression  against  the 
front-line  States.  India  is  with  the  front-line  States,  in  their  heroic 
endeavour  to  safeguard  their  independence  and  integrity.  We  extend 
our  full  support  to  them  for  the  attainment  of  majority  rule  and  social 
justice  in  South  Africa. 

Nelson  and  Winnie  Mandela,  Oliver  Tambo  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  South  Africans  have  faced  prison,  batons  and  bullets. 
Their  sacrifices  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

Despite  the  UN  Declaration  of  decolonization,  despite  the 
termination  of  South  Africa’s  mandate,  despite  the  pronouncement 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  despite  the  Security  Council’s 
plan  for  the  independence  of  Namibia — Namibia  remains  enslaved. 
Irrelevant  issues  are  being  linked  to  Namibia’s  right  to  immediate, 
unconditional  independence.  The  UN  plan,  untrammelled  by  any 
conditions,  must  be  implemented  without  delay. 

No  sensitive  person  anywhere  today  can  be  complacent  about  the 
future  of  the  world.  The  awesome  stockpiles  of  nuclear  armaments 
positioned  round  the  globe  are  an  unmitigated  evil.  Yet 
nuclear-weapon  powers  are  daily  spending  billions  on  new  research 
in  death-dealing  technology  and  on  the  development  of  new  delivery 
systems.  All  this  is  sought  to  be  justified  in  the  name  of  peace.  We 
who  care  for  peace  cannot  allow  the  word  to  be  mocked  and 
perverted.  We  want  peace  and  nuclear  disarmament  because  a 
nuclear  war  will  kill  our  peoples  no  less  than  the  combatants.  For  us 
the  survival  of  humanity  is  a  bigger  cause  than  the  anxiety  of  some 
nations  to  perpetuate  their  own  pre-eminence. 

Right  from  its  advent  as  a  sovereign  nation,  Zambia  has  chosen  to 
keep  away  from  the  contest  between  the  rival  power  blocs.  As 
non-aligned  countries,  we  are  not  interested  in  belonging  to  either 
camp.  We  have  reiterated  this  from  Lusaka  to  New  Delhi. 

Nonalignment  is  the  assertion  of  our  right  to  live  beyond  the 
nuclear  age.  We  have  held  nuclear  war  to  be  a  crime  against 
humanity  and  pressed  for  nuclear  disarmament.  The  Six-Nation  Five 
Continent  Peace  Initiative  has  carried  this  message  of  non-alignment 
across  the  world  and  directly  to  people  living  nuclear-weapon  States. 
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A  dynamic  Zambia  is  most  essential  for  Africa’s  progress.  We 
admire  your  remarkable  achievements  in  the  face  of  formidable 
odds.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Zambian  people,  under  Your 
Excellency’s  inspiring  leadership,  will  be  successful  in  the  gigantic 
task  of  restructuring  and  diversifying  Zambia’s  economy.  As  always 
we  shall  be  by  your  side  in  this  endeavour. 

In  our  talks  today  we  discussed  these  and  other  matters  at  length. 
There  has  traditionally  been  a  common  approach  between  Zambia 
and  India.  We  have  not  only  consolidated  our  bilateral  relations  but 
also  enhanced  our  existing  co-operation  for  international  peace, 
order  and  freedom,  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity. 


Joint  Search  for  World  Peace 


In  the  six  short  years  of  your  independence,  we  have  been 
honoured  to  receive  you  thrice  in  India.  My  mother  was  here  to 
participate  in  your  independence  celebrations.  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  meeting  you.  Prime  Minister,  in  several  world  capitals  and  am 
now  visiting  Zimbabwe  on  the  eve  of  your  hosting  the  eighth 
Non-aligned  summit.  These  exchanges  reflect  the  close  relationship 
between  our  countries.  They  are  also  indicative  of  our  Joint  search 
for  a  world  at  peace  with  itself,  in  which  all  people  are  assured  of 
their  basic  human  rights,  a  world  in  which  the  international  order  is 
based  on  justice  and  co-operation. 

For  many  years  after  the  liberation  of  most  of  Africa,  racism 
continued  its  stranglehold  here.  Your  struggle  for  freedom  was  a 
saga  of  indomitable  courage  and  unremitting  persistence,  you 
emerged  triumphant.  We  rejoiced  in  your  victory. 

For  us  in  India,  freedom  of  Africa  has  a  special  significance. 
Moved  by  the  terrible  plight  of  the  people  of  South  Africa,  Mahatma 
Gandhi  began  evolving  his  strategy  of  satyagraha,  or  non-violent 
non-co-operation,  in  that  country.  Freedom  came  to  India.  It 
followed  elsewhere  around  the  globe,  wiping  out  the  stain  of 
imperialism,  but,  by  tragic  irony,  the  flag  of  freedom  is  still  to  be 
planted  in  the  Phoenix  Settlement  near  Durban  from  where  the 
Mahatma  set  out  to  liberate  his  people. 
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Racial  bigotry  is  the  negation  of  our  common  humanity.  There 
can  be  no  acquiescence  in  racism  or  collaboration  with  racist 
regimes.  Our  opposition  to  apartheid  is  total  and  unflinching. 
Zimbabwe  is  showing  the  road  of  building  a  multi-racial  society. 
South  Africa  too  will  tread  that  road.  But  only  after  institutionalised 
racial  discrimination  is  dismantled  and  majority  rule  established. 

How  does  Pretoria  flout  every  canon  of  civilized  behaviour?  Can 
it  do  so  on  its  own?  Some  advocate  dialogue.  Is  dialogue  possible?  A 
regime  which  proclaims  its  belief  in  racist  dogma  is  a  regime  without 
any  sense  of  shame,  without  any  sense  of  human  decency.  No  form 
of  apartheid  is  acceptable  to  us.  Institutionalised  racism  must  be 
abolished.  It  must  be  abolished  now.  There  is  no  alternative  to 
comprehensive  mandatory  sanctions  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

The  depredations  of  Pretoria  extend  well  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  South  Africa.  They  spill  over  into  colonialism  in  Namibia, 
aggression  in  Angola,  and  destabilization  in  all  of  southern  Africa. 
Zimbabwe  and  the  other  front-line  States,  have  had  to  contend  with 
sabotage,  infiltration  of  mercenaries,  and  other  violations  of  their 
sovereignty  and  integrity.  Those  who  continue  to  deal  with  the 
perpetrators  of  apartheid  both  facilitate  the  conitinuing  inhumanity  of 
racism  and  leave  unpunished  the  transgressions  of  the  Charter  Rights 
of  the  front-line  States. 

Namibia’s  independence  is  being  stalled  by  a  paralysis  of 
international  will.  The  Security  Council,  frozen  into  inaction  fails  to 
execute  its  own  plan  for  bringing  down  this  last  bastion  of 
colonialism.  The  agony  of  the  people  of  Namibia  is  prolonged. 
Irrelevant  matters,  impinging  on  the  sovereignty  of  other  countries 
are  illegitimately  linked  with  the  central  issue  of  Namibia’s  right  to 
freedom.  We  affirm  again  our  solidarity  with  the  courageous  people 
of  Namibia  and  South  West  Africa  People’s  Organisation. 

In  a  few  months  from  now,  you  will  be  assuming  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement.  In  the  last  three  years, 
we  have  seen  the  Movement  grow  further  in  strength,  unity  and 
cohesion.  We  raised  our  voice  against  the  subversion  of  the  security 
of  small  States.  We  focussed  world  opinion  on  the  urgent  need  for 
nuclear  disarmament.  We  pressed  for  the  convening  of  the 
conference  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  which  both  you,  as  a  hinterland 
State,  and  we,  as  a  littoral  State  have  a  vital  stake.  We  demonstrated 
our  solidarity  with  those  afflicted  by  drought  and  famine  in  Africa. 
We  sought  flexibilie  in  encouraging  a  principled  dialogue  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  We  promoted  co-operation  amongst  the 
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non-aligned.  And  we  have  stood  four-square  behind  the  forces  Or 
peace  and  peaceful  coexistence  the  world  over. 

These  isues  will  be  discussed  when  we  meet  here  in  Harare  again 
at  the  eighth  summit.  We  thank  you  for  having  taken  this  heavy 
responsibility  on  yourselves — a  recognition  by  the  Movement  of  the 
immensely  important  place  that  Zimbabwe  occupies  in  world  affairs. 

Excellency,  we  have  been  discussing  ways  of  imparting  greater 
content  to  our  bilateral  relationship.  We  share  a  common  philosophy 
of  peace,  self-reliance  and  non-alignment.  The  possibilities  are 
considerable  and  we  shall  work  together  exchanging  our 
experiences,  availing  ourselves  of  complementarities  in  our 
economies,  and  bringing  our  people  closer. 


Apartheid  Must  be  Exterminated 


The  HEROIC  PEOPLE  of  Angola  have  earned  our  admiration  and 
respect  for  their  valour  and  fortitude,  their  courage  and  commitment. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  be  among  you. 

Your  fight  for  freedom  began  with  the  epic  resistance  of  Queen 
Jinga,  ours  commenced  with  the  war  of  independence  launched  by 
Rani  Lakshmibai  of  Jhansi.  It  was  in  Southern  Africa  that  Mahatma 
Gandhi  came  face  to  face  with  the  evils  of  racism  and  colonial 
subjugation.  His  response  was  to  fashion  the  instruments  of 
non-violence,  based  on  truth  and  justice,  with  which  we  went  on  to 
bring  down  the  most  powerful  empire  the  world  has  known.  The 
imperial  power  which  captured  your  land  colonized  part  of  our 
country  as  well.  Our  freedom  struggle  was  part  of  a  world-wide 
movement  to  end  political  and  economic  imperialism.  Long  before 
our  independence,  we  were  the  first  to  raise  our  voice  against  racial 
discrimination  in  international  organisations.  India  was  again  the 
first  to  raise  the  issue  of  racial  discrimination  in  the  United  Nations 
in  1946.  We  were  also  the  first  to  sever  all  diplomatic,  trade  and 
economic  relations  with  the  Pretoria  regime.  Our  solidarity  with, our 
African  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  struggle  against  colonialism  and 
apartheid  has  been  total.  Oppressed  for  centuries,  you  fought  the 
terrible  but  necessary  fight  for  freedom  and  human  dignity.  We  were 
with  you  and  rejoiced  in  the  proclamation  of  independence  by 
President  Dr.  Agostinho  Neto.  So  shall  we  stay  with  SWAPO,  to 
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whom  we  have  accorded  full  diplomatic  status  in  recognition  of  our 
solidarity  with  the  people  of  Namibia.  The  Pretorian  racists,  in 
cynical  violation  of  the  Lusaka  Accord  of  1984,  have  repeatedly 
destabilised  and  invaded  their  neighbours.  The  armed  forces  of 
apartheid  are  at  present  on  the  soil  of  Angola,  abetting  subversion, 
rading  your  homes,  killing  your  men,  women  and  children.  No  norm 
of  international  law  or  civilised  behaviour  is  left  inviolate.  This  is 
unabashed  State  terrorism. 

Insurgency  by  South  African  puppets  is  being  fuelled  from 
outside.  Angola  is  sought  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  rivalries  not 
of  her  making. 

Your  country  is  a  staunch  votary  of  the  principles  of  non- 
alignment,  an  honoured  member  of  our  Movement,  host  of  last 
year’s  Non-Aligned  Ministerial  Conference.  We  cannot  stand  by  as 
your  sovereignty  is  undermined,  your  independence  jeopardised.  The 
people  of  India  and  the  governments  of  the  non-aligned  countries 
condemn  the  occupation  of  Angolan  territory. 

In  South  Africa,  there  is  unremitting  violation  of  fundamental 
human  rights.  Thousands  have  been  detained  without  trial.  Some, 
like  Nelson  Mandela,  have  been  languishing  in  jail  for  the  best  part 
of  their  lives.  In  every  sphere  of  life,  gross  inequality  prevails. 
Millions  have  been  forced  into  the  so-called  Bantustans — ghettoes  in 
the  most  impoverished  areas.  The  human  spirit  is  indomitable  and 
the  people  of  South  Africa  will  wrest  for  themselves  their  freedom. 

The  world  will  not  be  duped  by  the  well-publicised  claims  of  the 
racist  government  to  reform.  Can  apartheid  be  reformed?  Apartheid 
must  be  exterminated.  Everyone  condemns  apartheid,  but  some  say 
they  can  use  their  leverage  to  argue  the  regime  into  seeing  reason.  To 
compromise  with  apartheid  is  to  compromise  with  evil.  Tom  Paine, 
the  great  freedom  fighter  said,  "Moderation  in  principle  is  always  a 
vice."  No  such  compromise  will  secure  the  economic  and  strategic 
interests  which  some  countries  have  in  view,  for  apartheid  cannot 
and  will  not  last.  Where  persuasion  fails  to  restore  basic  values  and 
human  dignity,  can  there  be  any  alternative  to  compulsion? 
Comprehensive  mandatory  sanctions  will  bring  Pretoria  to  heel. 
Institutionalised  racism  persists  only  because  Pretoria  survives 
through  the  economic  lifeline  to  its  powerful  allies.  Cut  that  lifeline 
and  racism  dies. 

Colonialism  in  Namibia  persists  because  of  a  lack  of  will  in  the 
Security  Council.  There  were  no  preconditions  to  the  UN  plan  for 
Namibia’s  independence.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  introduce 
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conditions  which  bear  no  relationship  to  the  central  issue  of 
Namibia’s  liberation.  Neither  extraneous  happening  in  other 
sovereign  countries  nor  the  extension  into  non-aligned  Africa  of 
East-West  rivalries  can  justify  the  thwarting  of  immediate  freedom 
of  Namibia. 

Angola  and  India  have  always  enjoyed  the  most  cordial  and  close 
political  relations.  We  need  to  give  more  content  to  this  relationship. 
Four  decades  of  development  effort  have  yielded  a  wide  variety  of 
experience  and  significant  results.  These  we  place  at  your  disposal. 


Morality  Pitted  Against  Barbarism 


We  are  neighbours  across  the  Indian  Ocean.  Scientists 
tell  us  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  earth’s  history,  Africa  and  India 
were  together  as  one  land  mass.  Over  the  centuries,  cultural  and  trade 
links  between  our  two  countries  have  left  their  imprint  on  our  ways 
of  life.  Many  of  our  people  have  made  your  country  their  home. 
Warriors  from  Zanzibar  were  part  of  many  Indian  armies.  Where 
would  Indian  cuisine  be  without  cloves  from  your  country?  India,  in 
turn,  has  played  a  part  in  your  economic  life  in  the  last  few  decades. 

Our  freedom  movement  brought  Africa  and  India  emotionally 
together.  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  political  weapon  of  satyagraha  was 
forged  in  South  Africa.  At  the  Congress  of  the  Anti-Imperialist 
League  in  Brussels  in  1927,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  sought  out  leaders  of 
resurgent  Africa.  We  championed  the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere 
and  at  every  session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  resolutions 
supporting  African  independence  were  passed.  Reflecting  on  the 
glorious  heritage  of  Africa,  my  grandfather  observed: 
“Unfortunately,  not  many  are  acquainted  with  the  past  of  Africa.  1 
confess  that  my  own  knowledge  was  largely  limited  to  the  recent  two 
or  three  hundred  years.  Gradually  I  learnt  something  more  of  its 
previous  history  and  found,  as  I  expected,  that  history  was  a  rich 
history,  rich  in  cultural  achievements,  rich  in  political  organisation 
and  rich  in  forms  of  democracy  and  state  socialism.” 

With  India’s  freedom,  Africa’s  independence  would  not  wait.  We 
saw  Africa  awakened.  In  1961,  we  hailed  your  entry  into  the  family 
of  free  nations.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  had  Jawaharlal  Nehru  to 
guide  us.  You  are  fortunate  to  have  Julius  Nyerere.  The  man  you 
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affectionately  call  Mwalimu  is  Mwalimu  to  many  beyond  your  land. 

He  is  a  leader  of  extraordinary  wisdom.  It  is  my  privilege  to  count 
him  as  a  family  friend.  I  know  how  greatly  my  mother  valued  his 
counsel.  The  Non-Aligned  Movement,  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Six-Nation  Peace-Initiative  owe  an  enormous  debt  to  Chairman 
Nyerere.  The  world  recognises  that  on  issues  of  colonialism  and 
racism,  oppression  and  tyranny,  the  gentle  voice  of  Nyerere  is 
always  heard  firmly  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  justice,  equality  and 
peace. 

I  reiterate  our  desire  to  maintain  the  closest  possible  relations  with 
your  Government  and  work  together  in  our  joint  quest  for  peace, 
security,  social  and  economic  progress  and,  above  all,  a  certain 
moral  dimension  to  our  development. 

Many  a  century  of  history  co-exist  in  India  today.  We  have  made 
a  conscious  effort  in  our  development  plans  to  preserve  our  heritage, 
while  bringing  to  our  people  the  best  of  modern  science  and 
technology. 

The  new  is  not  necessarily  better  than  the  old.  True  development 
should  be  an  essay  in  conserving  what  needs  to  be  conserved, 
adopting  what  deserves  to  be  adopted,  and  rejecting  what  must  be 
rejected.  We  want  to  impress  this  particularly  on  our  youth  who  are 
sometimes  misled  by  the  glitter  of  materialist  societies.  To  us,  the 
essence  of  development  is  the  uplift  of  the  poorest  and  the  weakest. 
We  want  to  nurture  the  moral  and  spiritual  strength  of  our  people  to 
face  the  challenges  of  modernisation. 

Both  Tanzania  and  India  have  worked  for  the  eradication  of  all 
vestiges  of  imperialism,  colonialism,  and  manifestations  of  racial 
arrogance.  It  is  outrageous  that,  flouting  the  expressed  will  of  the 
international  community  and  against  all  dictates  of  conscience,  the 
Pretoria  regime  continues  to  persecute  the  people  of  South  Africa. 
The  powerful  vested  interests  supporting  Pretoria  should  know  that 
history  cannot  be  reversed.  How  much  longer  should  we  wait  for  the 
resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  to  be  implemented? 

India  firmly  supports  the  just  struggle  of  the  people  of  South 
Africa  to  attain  their  human  rights  and  political  freedom.  We  shall 
resist  efforts  of  the  recist  regime  to  destabilise  the  front-line  States. 
We  shall  continue  to  support  SWAPO,  the  sole,  authentic 
representative  of  the  people  of  Namibia. 

Mr.  President,  we  admire  the  courage  and  concerted  efforts  of  the 
Tanzanian  leadership  and  the  Tanzanian  people  to  overcome  the 
grave  situation  created  by  the  failure  of  rains.  We  know  that  we  in 
India  too  suffered  the  ravages  of  drought  and  depended  on  food 
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imports  for  our  survival,  but  our  farmers,  scientists  and  officials 
pooled  their  skills  and  efforts  to  convert  deficit  into  surplus.  We  have 
even  been  able  to  offer  food  assistance  to  our  brethren  in  Africa.  We 
are  ready  to  share  with  you  our  experience  in  rural  development. 

We  come  to  Tanzania  at  the  end  of  a  journey  that  has  taken  us 
through  Zambia,  Zimbabwe  and  Angola — front-line  States  in  the 
struggle  against  apartheid  in  South  Africa,  colonialism  in  Namibia, 
aggression  in  Angola  and  destabilisation  in  every  independent 
southern  African  nation.  It  has  been  a  moving  experience.  We  have 
seen  principle  and  morality  pitted  against  cruelty  and  barbarism.  We 
have  seen  courage  and  tenacity.  We  have  seen  the  people  of  southern 
Africa  infused  with  the  will  to  victory.  The  evil  of  apartheid  shall  be 
exterminated.  Namibia  shall  be  free.  Sovereignty  shall  be  respected. 
We  reaffirm  our  solidarity  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Africa. 
We  pledge  to  them  our  continued  support.  We  demand 
comprehensive  mandatory  sanctions  against  the  Pretoria  regime.  We 
demand  the  unconditional  grant  of  independence  to  Namibia.  We 
demand  an  immediate  end  to  aggression,  subversion  and  outside 
interference  in  southern  Africa.  We  make  these  demands  to  forestall 
a  terrible  bloodbath.  We  make  these  demands  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  justice  and  peace,  in  the  name  of  those  great  values  for 
which  people  everywhere  for  centuries  have  fought  against 
colonialism,  exploitation  and  foreign  domination. 


Your  Struggle  Is  Our  Struggle 


It  is  a  privilege  to  welcome  you  to  India,  appropriately  enough 
on  the  eve  of  Africa  Day,  a  day  of  great  importance  and  significance. 
We  welcome  you  as  the  sole,  authentic  representative  of  a  brave 
people  who  are  valiantly  struggling  against  racial  exploitation  and 
colonial  repression.  We  welcome  you  as  one  of  the  heroic  generation 
of  freedom  fighters  who  was  present  in  Belgrade  at  the  historic  first 
summit  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement.  Twenty-five  years  later, 
yours  alone  remains  the  country  to  be  freed.  It  shall  be  freed. 

Independence  is  being  denied  to  Namibia  for  reasons  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  right  to  freedom.  Action  is  stalled  because 
human  rights  and  human  dignity  have  been  made  hostage  to  conflicts 
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which  should  have  no  place  in  non-aligned  Africa.  How  can  there  be 
a  nexus  between  the  Security  Council  implementing  unconditionally 
its  own  plan  for  unconditional  independence  to  Namibia  and 
Angola’s  sovereign  right  to  take  such  measures  as  it  deems  fit  to 
preserve  its  freedom  and  integrity?  Puppets  are  propped  up  in 
Namibia.  Traitors  are  encouraged  in  Angola.  There  is  gross 
interference  and  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  countries  who 
offer  succour  to  the  Namibians  fleeing  terror  in  their  country.  The 
right  of  the  front-line  States  to  grant  sanctuary  to  the  freedom 
fighters  of  South  Africa  and  Namibia  cannot  be  abridged  or 
abrogated. 

There  is  a  common  thread  of  evil  which  runs  through  apartheid  in 
South  Africa,  colonialism  in  Namibia,  the  occupation  of  parts  of 
Angola  and  the  brutal  State  terrorism  of  Pretoria.  The  bombing  of 
Makeni,  Harare  and  Gabarone  is  but  an  extension  of  the  dogma  of 
racist  arrogance.  It  is  not  enough  to  condemn  the  bombing  without 
also  recognising  the  linkage  between  racism  in  South  Africa  and  its 
depredations  abroad.  Those  who  compromise  with  apartheid  taint 
their  hands  inevitably  with  all  of  Pretoria’s  other  iniquities. 

Nor  is  compromise  with  apartheid  going  to  safeguard  narrow 
commercial  or  strategic  interests.  If  the  present  unrest  in  South 
Africa  is  not  quickly  contained,  it  will  boil  over  into  a  temble 
explosion  which  will  rip  apart  all  that  compromise  seeks  to  preserve. 

A  peaceful  solution  to  the  problems  of  southern  Africa  is  still  a 
possibility — but  only  if  we  act  swiftly.  The  Commonwealth  Eminent 
Persons’  Group  has  been  exploring  this  possibility.  Even  while  the 
group  was  in  southern  Africa,  it  witnessed  the  insolence  of  Pretoria’s 
aggression  against  Botswana,  Zambia  and  Zimbabwe.  A  regime 
which  suppresses  its  people  with  brute  force  also  brutalises  itself. 
Apartheid  cannot  be  modified  or  altered  or  redesigned.  It  must  be 
dismantled — immediately  and  entirely.  To  this  end — and  there  can 
be  no  other — comprehensive  mandatory  sanctions  constitute  the 
inescapable  necessity.  To  do  anything  less  would  be  tantamount  to 
acquiescing  in  racism,  prolonging  colonialism  and  condoning 
aggression. 

Out  of  the  moral  and  material  debris  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  international  community  set  about  constructing  a  world  order 
based  on  freedom  for  all  peoples,  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of 
States,  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  There  are  many 
deficiencies  that  still  need  to  be  rectified  but,  for  the  best  part  of  four 
decades,  the  thrust  has  been  in  the  correct  direction.  Recent  actions 
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have  tragically  started  undermining  the  world  order  we  have  been 
trying  to  build.  Evil  regimes  like  Pretoria’s  take  heart  from  the 
flouting  of  international  norms  and  become  even  more  wanton  in 
their  violation  of  the  canons  of  international  order.  We  must  restore 
respect  to  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  the  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  We  must  strengthen  multilateral 
institutions.  We  must  reinforce  the  democracy  of  nations. 

The  people  of  South  Africa  and  Namibia  are  not  going  to  wait 
indefinitely  for  their  independence.  They  have  abundantly 
demonstrated  their  spirit  of  defiance.  They  will  wrest  their 
inalienable  rights,  whatever  the  cost.  The  members  of  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement  are  one  with  the  people  of  southern  Africa  in 
their  struggle.  We  will  continue  to  extend  to  them  our  moral  and 
material  support.  They  can  count  on  us. 

We  reiterate  our  total  commitment  to  the  cause  of  Namibian 
independence.  We  believe  that  every  remnant  of  colonialism  will 
have  to  go.  Freedom,  like  peace  and  prosperity,  is  indivisible.  The 
continued  colonialisation  of  Namibia  is  an  affront  to  the  conscience 
of  humankind.  We  see  your  struggle  as  our  struggle.  We  see  that  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  everywhere  in  the  world  is  surging  forward  in 
the  direction  of  freedom.  Victory  cannot  be  far  away.  History  has 
seen  many  a  tyrannical  regime.  None  has  been  able  to  perpetuate 
itself.  They  have  collapsed,  confronted  with  the  moral  force  of  truth 
and  freedom,  their  vain  posturing  relegated  to  an  inglorious  footnote 
of  history. 


India  Stands  with  Africa 


We  are  honoured  to  have  with  us  on  Africa  Day  one  of 
Africa’s  bravest  freedom  fighters,  Sam  Nujoma.  He  personifies  the 
qualities  for  which  the  African  struggle  had  earned  renown 
throughout  the  world — unflinching  courage  and  unwavering 
commitment;  dedication,  endurance,  discipline;  and  the  will  to 
victory. 

Today  is  Africa  Day  and  on  this  occasion  we  are  naturally 
reminded  of  our  own  struggle.  When  we  think  of  all  that  inspired  our 
freedom  movement,  our  attention  goes  to  South  Africa  only. 


Speech  on  the  occasion  of  Africa  Day,  New  Delhi,  25  May  1986 
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Gandhiji  started  a  satyagraha  in  1906  in  Johannesburg.  Gandhiji 
carried  out  the  struggle  in  India  on  the  basis  of  the  experiments  he 
had  started  in  South  Africa.  We  do  not  know  what  the  history  would 
have  been  had  Gandhiji  not  been  thrown  out  from  the  train  in  South 
Africa.  But  the  spirit  which  originated  in  South  Africa  and  which  got 
us  freedom,  is  once  again  gaining  momentum  in  South  Africa. 

When  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  fought  for  freedom,  they  did  not 
think  of  the  freedom  of  India  only.  They  were  concerned  about 
slavery  and  oppression  wherever  it  was  present  in  the  world.  Their 
aim  was  to  get  freedom  for  all  these  people.  India  got  freedom  and, 
thereafter,  gradually  all  other  countries  got  freedom  one  by  one.  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  deep  distress  that  Namibia  is  still  oppressed.  Even 
today  the  people  of  Namibia  have  not  been  able  to  get  freedomi.  The 
way  in  which  the  struggle  is  being  carried  out  in  Namibia,  the  way 
the  people  are  beaten  up,  they  are  fired  upon,  they  are  oppressed  and 
the  way,  the  big  forces  of  the  world  are  trying  hard  for  oppressing 
them,  it  has  not  been  done  in  any  other  country. 

We  remember  when  we  were  fighting  for  our  freedom,  a  similar 
struggle  was  carried  out.  At  that  time  no  country  in  the  world  was  as 
strong  as  England,  but  our  struggle  was  no  less  powerful.  Satyagraha 
is  not  meant  for  a  weak  man,  it  is  not  meant  for  a  weak-hearted  man. 
It  required  a  lot  of  courage  and  determination.  But  the  freedom 
fighters  of  Namibia  are  facing  the  situation  as  bravely  as  our 
freedom  fighters  had  done  and  they  will  also  get  freedom  as  we  had 
got  it. 

We  should  have  welcomed  Namibia  to  the  community  of  free 
nations  many  years  ago.  The  termination  of  the  South  African 
mandate  should  have  led  to  your  immediate  independence.  The 
intransigence  of  Pretoria  blocked  your  path.  The  International  Court 
of  Justice  ruled  that  the  block  be  removed.  Pretoria  contemptuously 
flouted  the  ruling.  Then  the  Security  Council  resolved  unanimously 
in  1978  that  Namibia  be  freed  immediately  and  unconditionally. 
There  was  a  flicker  of  hope.  It  was  snuffed  out  when  the  Security 
Council  failed  to  carry  through  its  own  plan  on  pretexts  that  bear  no 
relevance  to  your  untrammelled  right  to  freedom.  But  freedom  for 
Namibia  will  dawn,  ending  for  ever  the  long  night  of  colonialism  in 
Africa.  We  can  all  take  heart  from  these  lines  which  Gandhiji  liked 
to  recite: 

Rise  like  lions  after  slumber 

In  unvanquishable  number — 

Shake  your  chains  to  earth  like  dew 
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Which  in  sleep  had  fallen  on  you — 

Ye  are  many — they  are  few. 

On  this  auspicious  day,  which  marks  the  twenty-third  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Organisation  of  African  Unity,  we  salute 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Africa.  We  recall  the  sacrifices  they  have 
made  to  win  their  freedom  and  forge  unity  among  themselves.  Africa 
has  made  a  notable  contribution  to  freedom  and  peace  in  our  world. 

No  continent  suffered  so  severe  a  disruption  in  the  continuity  of 
civilisation  as  did  Africa.  In  much  of  the  continent,  especially  south 
of  the  Sahara,  imperialism  stamped  out  every  vestige  of  its  great 
heritage,  often  without  leaving  a  trace.  But  history  lives  on  in  the 
collective  memory  of  peoples,  in  their  indomitable  will  to  preserve 
and  assert  their  identity.  Neither  the  inhuman  horror  of  slavery,  the 
ravaging  of  her  resources,  nor  the  iniquities  of  racism  could  wipe  out 
the  pride  of  her  people,  their  inner  strength  to  triumph  over 
adversity.  Resurgent  Africa  marches  forward  with  confidence. 

We  have  been  deeply  immersed  in  southern  African  affairs  in 
recent  weeks.  These  figured  largely  at  the  Ministerial  meeting  of  the 
Non  aligned  Co-ordination  Bureau  in  New  Delhi  last  month.  We  then 
had  a  visit  from  our  friend,  Oliver  Tambo.  We  are  now  honoured  to 
have  no  less  a  personage  than  the  President  of  SWAPO  at  our 
celebration  of  Africa  Day.  We  will  soon  be  together  at  the 
Non-aligned  summit  in  Harare.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  journey 
through  the  front  line  States,  where  I  had  gone  to  express  our 
solidarity  with  them.  We  were  enthused  by  the  vibrant  vitality  of  the 
people,  impressed  with  their  determination  to  consolidate  their 
nationhood,  impart  fresh  vigour  to  their  culture,  restructure  and 
develop  their  economies.  The  odds  they  have  to  contend  with  would 
daunt  any  people  of  lesser  cheer  or  weaker  will. 

The  evil  from  Pretoria  looms  over  southern  Africa.  Apartheid  in 
South  Africa  underpins  colonialism  in  Namibia,  the  occupation  of 
parts  of  Angola,  subversion  in  Mozambique,  the  overt  and  covert 
destabilisation  of  all  the  front  line  States.  The  solidarity  of  the  people 
of  southern  Africa  is  heart-warming.  Their  readiness  to  assist  each 
other,  their  fearlessness  and  their  refusal  to  be  cowed  down  is  an 
example  to  all  of  us.  We  pledge  to  them  our  continued  backing  and 
support. 

At  the  very  birth  of  the  struggle  against  colonialism,  Mahatma 
Gandhi  linked  the  destinies  of  Africa  and  India.  He  said  of  his 
political  awakening  there: 

"When  I  went  to  South  Africa  (1893),  I  knew  nothing  about  that 
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country.  Yet,  within  seven  days  of  my  reaching  there,  I  found  that  I 
had  to  deal  with  a  situation  too  terrible  for  words." 

South  Africa  was  for  Mahatma  Gandhi  a  searing  experience.  He 
was  shocked  to  discover  that  "as  a  man  and  an  Indian  I  had  no  rights. 
More  correctly,  I  discovered  that  I  had  no  rights  as  a  man  because  I 
was  an  Indian.” 

There  followed  Gandhiji’s  work  in  an  ambulance  corps  during  the 
Boer  War.  "I  witnessed,"  he  said,  "some  of  the  horrors  that  were 
perpetrated  on  the  Zulus  during  the  Zulu  rebellion.  Because  one 
man,  Bambatta,  their  chief,  had  refused  to  pay  the  tax,  the  whole  race 
was  made  to  suffer.  I  was  in  charge  of  an  ambulance  corps.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  lacerated  backs  of  Zulus  who  had  received  stripes 
and  were  brought  to  us  for  nursing  because  no  white  nurse  was 
prepared  to  look  after  them.  And  yet  those  who  perpetrated  all  these 
cruelties  called  themselves  Christians.  They  were  ‘educated’,  better 
dressed  than  the  Zulus,  but  not  their  moral  superiors. 

It  was  from  humble  African  railway  porters  that  Gandhiji  learnt 
that  generosity  of  spirit  towards  the  culprit  which  taught  him  the 
beginnings  of  satyagraha.  Gandhiji  recalled  that  these  porters  would 
say  to  white  passengers  who  insulted  them: 

"My  brother,  God  will  forgive  you  your  rudeness." 

Almost  all  colonies  are  now  free.  We  must  now  reinforce  political 
freedom  with  economic  independence.  We  have  to  consolidate  our 
economic  strength — within  each  of  our  countries,  among  ourselves 
regionally,  across  the  broader  spectrum  of  South-South  co-operation. 

Large  parts  of  Africa  have  suffered  prolonged  drought  in  recent 
years.  People  all  over  the  world  have  responded  to  the  call  of  Africa. 
Musicians  and  sports  personalities  have  touched  the  finest  sentiments 
of  solidarity  in  the  human  soul.  The  response  has  been  to  some 
extent  symbolic.  But  it  represents  a  generosity  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  ledgers  and  budgets  but  in  the  larger  vision  of  a  common 
humanity. 

Only  two  decades  ago,  we  in  India  were  in  a  similar  position.  We 
were  compelled  to  import  food  to  survive.  By  marshalling  the  latest 
in  agricultural  technology,  we  carried  it  to  our  farmers  through  a 
network  of  extension  services.  Their  heartening  response  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Green  Revolution.  Wheat  production  has  risen 
sevenfold,  rice  has  trebled.  We  are  now  bringing  to  bear  on  dryland 
farming  the  best  available  in  science  and  technology  so  that  we  see  a 
greening  of  even  the  arid  zones  of  India.  We  have  a  fund  of 
experience  and  expertise  which,  perhaps  with  some  modification, 
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would  be  relevant  to  the  African  drive  for  self-sufficiency  in  food 
and  a  massive  increase  in  cash  crops.  Agriculture  is  a  priority  area  in 
the  development  plans  of  most  African  countries.  It  is  in  that  area 
that  we  have  valuable  skills  and  technology  to  offer.  It  would  be  a 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  this  thrust  sector  of  Africa’s 
development. 

Physical  assets  become  inputs  for  development  only  through  the 
application  of  human  skills.  We  in  India  are  particularly  well  placed 
to  share  with  our  friends  in  Africa  the  fruits  of  four  decades  of 
human  resource  development.  Africa  can  with  assurance  draw  upon 
our  reservoirs  of  talent  wherever  technical  and  managerial  skills 
need  to  be  established,  spread  or  upgraded.  We  welcome  African 
students  to  our  institutions  of  learning  and  training.  We  are  aware  of 
some  of  their  problems  and  are,  therefore,  giving  special  attention  to 
improving  facilities  for  their  stay  and  their  studies  here.  We  can 
complement  places  in  Indian  institutions  with  the  establishment  of 
similar  institutions  in  African  countries.  The  prospects  appear  to  be 
particularly  interesting  in  key  sectors  such  as  agriculture,  rural 
development,  small  industry,  irrigation,  power,  railways  and 
telecommunications  . 

With  vision  and  foresight,  the  Organisation  of  African  Unity 
adopted  non-alignment  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  OAU 
membership’s  foreign  policy.  It  led  to  a  quantum  jump  in 
membership  of  the  movement  between  the  Belgrade  and  Lusaka 
summits.  The  unity  of  Africa,  its  commitment  to  non-alignment  do 
come  under  strain  from  time  to  time.  There  are  pressures  from 
within,  often  inspired  from  without.  But  through  a  turbulent  quarter 
of  a  century,  Africa  has  held  together. 

Regional  political  co-operation  has  to  some  extent — but  a  much 
lesser  extent — been  reinforced  by  regional  economic  co-operation. 
Within  the  larger  framework  of  pan-African  co-operation, 
sub-regional  arrangements  have  been  worked  out,  notably  the 
Southern  African  Development  Co-ordination  Conference 
(SADCC).  The  Non-Aligned  Movement  must  examine  how  we  can 
give  practical  expression  to  our  solidarity  with  southern  Africa  by 
helping  them  build  up  their  self-reliance  and  strengthen  their 
economic  defences. 

We  must  by  the  same  token  greatly  promote  wider  South-South 
co-operation.  Amongst  themselves,  the  countries  of  the  South  have 
all  the  resources  required  for  development — land,  natural 
endowments,  investible  surpluses  of  capital,  people  and  skills. 
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Colonialism  and  continuing  distortions  of  the  world  economy  have 
oriented  the  uses  of  these  resources  in  the  direction  of  unequal 
North-South  exchanges  to  the  detriment  of  South-South  flows. 
Tentative  beginnings  in  co-operation  amongst  ourselves  have  led  to 
some  successes,  but  the  full  potential  has  nowhere  near  been  tapped. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for  this  is  our  insufficient 
knowledge  of  each  other.  Direct  trade  links  would  be  of  benefit  to  all 
of  us,  producers  and  consumers.  There  are  any  number  of  areas  in 
which  direct  contacts  between  professionals,  technicians,  scientists, 
artists  and  others  would  provide  a  strong  basis  for  South-South 
co-operation.  Perhaps  at  the  forthcoming  eighth  Non-aligned  Summit 
in  Harare  we  could  further  explore  how  to  strengthen  South-South 
contacts  at  all  levels. 

Technology  and  economic  interdependence  have  shrunk  the  vast 
globe.  But  our  minds  still  remain  imprisoned  in  outmoded  concepts 
— developed  and  developing,  North  and  South.  The  perspective  is 
lacking  that  we  belong  not  to  two  worlds  or  three  but  to  one  world. 
We  seek  a  dialogue  which  will  lead  to  a  restructuring  of  the 
international  economic  order.  We  want  to  knit  together  stability  for 
the  prosperous  and  growth  for  the  less  prosperous.  The  dialogue  has 
not  even  begun.  Meanwhile,  the  economies  of  many  countries  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere  have  gone  into  a  wholly  unnecessary  crisis 
which  enlightened  international  co-operation  could  have  avoided. 
We  seek  a  principled  dialogue,  flexible  on  approaches  but  firm  on 
the  objective  of  giving  all  countries  a  fair  opportunity  in  the  common 
interest  of  all. 

Pretoria  has  demonstrated  once  again  its  contempt  for  civilised 
behaviour  and  good  sense.  The  bombing  of  Botswana,  Zambia  and 
Zimbabwe  is  of  a  piece  with  its  nefarious  designs  of  destabilisation. 
We  know  that  the  front-line  States  will  not  be  deflected  from  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  will  continue  to  assist  the  freedom  fighters  and 
victims  of  apartheid.  We  will  not  accept  cosmetic  modifications  to 
apartheid.  The  brave  people  of  South  Africa  have  not  waged  their 
relentless  struggle  for  freedom  to  see  pass  laws  replaced  by 
identification  cards.  Nelson  Mandela  has  not  suffered  a  lifetime  of 
incarceration  only  to  leave  the  smaller  prison  of  Robbens  Island  for 
the  larger  prison  of  South  Africa.  There  is  still  time — but  only  a  little 
time — to  forestall  an  explosion  of  violence  in  South  Africa.  The  sure 
way  of  doing  so  is  the  immediate  imposition  of  comprehensive 
mandatory  sanctions.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it — the 
alternative  is  a  terrible  bloodbath. 
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Confronted  with  hunger  in  Africa,  people’s  organisations  have 
shown  how  the  conscience  of  humanity  can  be  roused  by  raising  the 
level  of  consciousness  of  the  problem.  We  must  wage  a  systematic 
campaign  against  apartheid.  People  everywhere  should  be  made  even 
more  aware  than  they  now  are  of  the  inhumanity  of  apartheid  so  that 
each  person  might  decide  how  best  he  or  she  might  contribute  to 
ridding  South  Africa  of  this  appalling  institutionalised  affront  to 
human  dignity. 

We  send  greetings  to  our  friends  in  Africa  on  this  day  that  is 
theirs.  We  wish  them  success  in  their  struggle  against  colonialism 
and  racism.  We  wish  them  peace  and  progress. 


Common  Purpose — Common  Destiny 


We  HAVE  JOURNEYED  across  the  vast  expanses  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  crossed  the  Equator  and  landed  on  a  distant  isle,  set  in  the 
resplendent  sea,  to  find  an  endearing  familiarity,  a  sense  of  common 
purpose  and  the  vision  of  a  common  destiny  for  humankind. 

As  in  India  so  in  Mauritius  there  is  a  dazzling  diversity  of  cultures 
an  enthralling  variety  of  languages,  a  mixture  of  races,  A  spectrum 
of  many  of  the  most  important  religions  of  the  world — all  imbued 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  unity.  Both  of  our  countries  are  a 
living  refutation  of  narrow  definitions  of  nationhood.  Neither  of  us 
believes  in  petty  parochialisms  or  limited  loyalties.  We  see  our 
countries  as  having  place  for  all  our  people — living  together  in 
equality,  in  harmony,  with  reverential  respect  for  all  creeds  and 
beliefs.  We  exult  in  the  rich  diversity  of  our  heritage.  We  are  firm  in 
our  conviction  that  the  unity  of  a  nation  is  best  reinforced  by  the 
enhancement  of  each  of  her  cultures,  not  by  compressing  the  creative 
genius  of  her  people  into  a  dull  uniformity. 

India  and  Mauritius  also  share  a  common  belief  in  parliamentary 
democracy  as  the  political  system  best  suited  for  pursuing  national 
development  while  enhancing  personal  liberty.  Free  elections,  lively 
debate,  consensus  through  the  common  consideration  of  issues,  the 
assurance  of  civic  rights  and  the  guarantee  of  equal  opportunity 
constitute  the  principles  and  values  which  underpin  the  polity  in  both 
our  countries. 
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Our  sovereignty  is  assured  and  enhanced  by  our  adherence  to 
non-alignment.  We  believe  in  a  democracy  of  nations.  We  believe  in 
the  right — and  the  necessity — for  the  non-aligned  countries  to  make 
their  contribution  to  peace,  unfettered  by  alliances,  unblinkered  by 
preconceptions  and  prejudices.  We  believe  in  peaceful  coexistence, 
not  in  the  vain  and  dangerous  pursuit  of  confrontation  and 
domination. 

Peace  in  our  region  is  the  precondition  for  us  to  leap  the  lag 
which  colonialism  created  between  us  and  the  industrialised 
countries.  That  peace  requires  keeping  the  Indian  Ocean  free  from 
great  power  rivalries.  These  rivalries  are  not  of  our  making.  We  are 
not  party  to  them.  But  they  threaten  to  intrude  upon  our  concern  with 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  littoral  and  hinterland  States  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  in  the  context  of  commercial  rivalries 
between  European  powers  that  four  centuries  ago  Mauritius  was  first 
captured  by  the  Dutch.  As  the  fortunes  of  these  outside  rivals  ebbed 
and  flowed,  the  strategic  significance  of  Mauritius  for  dominance  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  led  to  these  islands  changing  hands  from  the  Dutch 
to  the  Portuguese,  to  the  Corsairs,  to  the  French,  to  the  English. 
Indeed,  the  political  fate  of  India  in  the  18th  century  was  tied  in  with 
the  joint  efforts  of  La  Bourdonnais  in  Mauritius  and  Dupleix  in  the 
Deccan  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Madras.  If  Admiral  d’Ache  had 
not  holed  up  the  French  navy  in  Mauritius,  who  knows  what  the 
outcome  might  have  been? 

History  has  moved  on  but  geography  remains  the  same.  The  vital 
strategic  significance  of  these  islands  to  peace  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
remains  unchanged.  That  is  why  we  demand  the  dismantling  of 
military  bases  in  Diego  Garcia,  the  restoration  of  the 
Chagos  Archipelago  to  Mauritius,  and  the  immediate 
implementation  of  the  1971  UN  Declaration  on  the  Indian  Ocean  as 
a  zone  of  peace. 

We  visited  several  of  the  front-line  States  a  few  weeks  ago.  We 
saw  their  grit  and  determination.  We  saw  their  courage  and 
dedication.  We  saw  their  unbending  solidarity  with  their  oppressed 
brothers  and  sisters  of  South  Africa.  The  report  of  the 
Commonwealth  Eminent  Persons  Group  has  endorsed  in  every 
important  respect  the  assessment  of  the  situation  in  South  Africa 
given  to  us  by  the  leaders  of  the  front-line  States.  The  findings  of  the 
Eminent  Persons  Group  are  unambiguous.  The  Pretoria  regime — 

".  .  .  is  in  truth  not  yet  prepared  to  negotiate  fundamental  change, 
nor  to  countenance  the  creation  of  genuine  democratic  structures,  nor 
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to  face  the  prospect  of  the  end  of  white  domination  and  white  power 
in  the  foreseeable  future." 

The  end  of  the  era  of  apartheid  is  imminent.  The  only  question  is 
whether  the  end  will  come  in  explosion  of  violence  and  a  welter  of 
bloodshed,  or  whether  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  lives  can 
still  be  saved  by  a  more  peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule.  The 
answer  to  that  depends,  in  turn,  on  whether  Pretoria  is  pressured  into 
an  immediate  dismantling  of  apartheid,  or  is  sustained  and  supported 
in  its  losing  battle  against  the  forces  of  human  rights  and  human 
dignity.  What  possible  alternative  can  there  be  to  comprehensive 
mandatory  sanctions  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations? 

We  will  shortly  be  meeting  in  Harare  for  the  eighth  non-aligned 
summit.  A  major  area  of  concern  there  will  be  the  stalled 
negotiations  on  a  new  International  Economic  Order.  The 
extraordinary  efforts  which  countries  like  Mauritius  are  putting  into 
diversifying  their  monoculture  economies  are  seriously  handicapped 
by  an  unfavourable  international  economic  environment.  When  we 
succeed  in  diversifying,  the  developed  countries  place  restrictions  on 
imports  from  us  precisely  in  those  areas  where  our  efficiency  of 
production  and  competitiveness  of  price  have  been  most  clearly 
established.  Meanwhile,  the  inputs  for  development  become 
increasingly  expensive  or  are  rendered  unavailable.  Where  the 
management  of  the  world  economy  should  be  based  on  the  pursuit  of 
interdependence,  what  we  are  witnessing  is  a  tragic  faltering  of  the 
will  to  co-operate  for  development.  The  strongest  countries  resort  to 
protection  and  perpetuate  distorted  structures  of  trade.  For  us  to 
overcome  these  hurdles  requires  self-reliance  and  increased 
co-operation  among  developing  countries. 

Co-operation  between  Mauritius  and  India  is  a  good  example  of 
what  South-South  co-operation  can  achieve.  Our  most  precious  asset 
is  our  human  resources  and  it  is  in  human  resource  development  that 
our  co-operation  has  been  most  fruitful — in  education  and  culture,  in 
training  and  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  learning.  We  have 
welcomed  hundreds  of  your  students,  technicians  and  technologists 
to  India.  Our  experts  have  worked  with  yours  in  many  fields.  We 
have  also  been  proud  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  development  of 
your  infrastructure,  the  small  industries  and  handicrafts  sector,  and 
the  diversification  of  the  rural  sector  of  your  economy. 

Cultural  links  stretch  back,  of  course,  to  a  century-and-a-half  to 
the  indenturing  and  immigration  to  Mauritius  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Indians  from  Bihar,  Tamil  Nadu,  Pondicherry,  Andhra 
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Pradesh  and  elsewhere.  But  in  truth  the  links  are  much  older  and 
much  more  comprehensive.  They  include  the  message  of  the  Buddha 
drawing  together  the  people  of  India  and  China  to  the  middle  path  of 
compassion.  They  incorporate  the  great  Indo-lslamic  heritage 
developed  over  a  thousand  years  of  interaction  between  India,  the 
Arab  world,  Turkey,  Iran  and  Central  Asia.  They  extend  to  the 
seafaring  traditions  which  took  sailors  from  Gujarat,  Maharashtra 
and  Malabar  to  explore  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the  African  continent.  In  more  recent  times,  our 
anguish  at  the  evils  of  indenture  found  expression  in  the  poems  of 
Subramania  Bharati: 

O  wind — have  you  heard  their  anguish? 

O  wind — have  you  seen  their  pain? 

O  wind — whisper  to  me  their  message. 

Or  have  they  lost  their  strength  to  wail? 

The  Indian  and  Mauritian  struggles  for  freedom  were  joined 
together  when  a  renowned  Mauritian  of  Indian  origin,  Thambi 
Naidoo,  became  an  early  and  close  associate  of  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
who  said  of  him: 

'The  name  of  Thambi  Naidoo,  must  ever  remain  as  one  of  the 
front  rank  in  the  history  of  satyagraha  in  South  Africa." 

Gandhiji  visited  Mauritius  in  1901.  Later,  Sir  Seewoosagur 
Ramgoolam  became  President  of  the  London  branch  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  making 
arrangements  to  welcome  Gandhiji  when  he  went  to  London  for  the 
Round  Table  Conference.  After  your  independence,  we  built  close 
and  friendly  relations  with  this  "great  little  country"  as  my  mother 
fondly  called  Mauritius.  As  she  said  at  the  public  rally  in  Port  Louis 
during  her  last  visit  here  in  1982: 

"To  us,  the  people  of  Mauritius  are  rather  special." 

We  have  come  to  renew  and  reinforce  our  friendship  with  you. 
We  thank  the  people  of  Mauritius  for  the  warmth  of  their  welcome 
and  their  gracious  hospitality. 


Small  Island  with  a  Big  Heart 


It  is  always  a  privilege  to  address  a  nation’s  legislature — the 
chosen  guardian  of  its  ideals.  I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  the 
Parliament  and  people  of  India,  and  their  assurances  of  deep 
friendship. 

I  have  made  a  discovery:  that  Mauritius  is  a  small  island  country 
with  a  big  heart.  Since  my  arrival  yesterday  in  your  enchanting 
country  the  people  of  Mauritius  have  enveloped  me  in  their 
affection.  Their  warmth  is  a  reminder  both  of  the  old  bonds  between 
us  and  a  reaffirmation  of  our  resolve  to  work  together  in  pursuing 
our  shared  objectives. 

As  I  stood  at  the  samadhi  of  Sir  Seewoosagur  Ramgoolam,  I 
recalled  the  respect  he  commanded  in  the  international  community 
and  the  close  bonds  of  esteem  and  trust  that  bound  him  to  my 
mother,  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi.  It  has  been  a  privilge  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  His  Excellency  Sir  Veerasamy  Ringadoo,  a 
comrade-in-arms  of  Dr.  Ramgoolam,  his  successor  as 
Governor  General,  a  statesman  of  long  experience,  a  man  of 
profound  humanity  and  dedication. 

Prime  Minister  Anerood  Jugnauth  is  for  me  a  valued  friend  and 
CO  worker.  He  has  enhanced  the  reputation  of  Mauritius  through  his 
dedicated  and  dynamic  efforts  to  raise  the  country’s  economic  status 
and  his  steadfast  adherence  to,  and  enunciation  of  the  principles  of 
the  Non-Aligned  Movement. 

Common  experiences  bind  the  people  of  India  and  Mauritius. 
Bled  by  colonial  rule,  we  both  yearned  and  strove  for  liberty.  We  are 
today  engaged  in  the  exacting  task  of  building  our  nations.  We 
subscribe  to  the  same  fundamental  democratic  values — 
representative  governrnent  at  home  and  non-alignment  abroad. 
Regular  high-level  exchanges  have  strengthened  our  ties.  What  bring 
us  even  closer  are  our  historical  and  cultural  links  and  a  common 
world  perspective. 

Mauritius  is  a  world  in  miniature — with  its  rich  diversity  of  race, 
language  and  religion.  What  happened  here  in  Mauritius  over  the  last 
two  hundred  years  happened  in  India  over  a  much  longer  stretch  of 
time  and  on  a  much  larger  geographical  scale.  Through  the 
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millennia,  diverse  people  mixed  and  mingled  in  India  to  build  a 
vibrant  civilisation.  The  endurance  of  this  civilisation  is  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  embraced  all  segments  and  imbued  them  with 
a  sense  of  common  destiny. 

It  is  not  as  if  the  civilisation  of  India  was  without  its  weaknesses. 
It  allowed  itself  to  stagnate.  The  result  was  colonial  subjugation.  But 
the  men  and  women  who  dreamed  of  freedom  knew  that  the 
eradication  of  social  injustices  was  a  pre-requisite  for  national 
rebirth. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  declared:  "I  am  not  interested  in  freeing  India 
merely  from  the  English  yoke  .  .  .  for  me  the  movement  for  swaraj  is 
a  movement  of  self-purification."  To  the  Mahatma  and  his  great 
contemporaries,  the  spiritual  and  political  equality  of  all  human 
beings  was  an  axiom,  an  unalterable  article  of  faith.  They  regarded 
freedom  as  the  birthright  of  all,  and  not  of  any  elite  section.  We 
fought  against  internal  as  well  as  external  injustice.  India’s  freedom 
movement  became  history’s  greatest  open  rebellion. 

We  lost  Gandhiji  soon  after  winning  our  independence.  But  we 
had  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  to  speak  his  language  and  continue  his 
work.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  democrat  every  inch  of  his  being  and 
every  moment  of  his  life.  He  built  and  nurtured  institutions  through 
which  the  people  of  resurgent  India  could  realise  their  hopes  and 
aspirations.  He  also  reminded  us  that  liberty  found  fulfilment  only 
through  equality.  "The  avatars  of  today",  he  had  declared  as  long 
ago  as  1928,  "are  great  ideas  which  come  to  reform  the  world  and 
the  idea  of  today  is  social  equality."  As  Prime  Minister  he  set  about 
giving  social  and  economic  content  to  political  freedom  . 

The  great  democrat  was  also  the  great  moderniser.  Under 
Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  guidance,  India  adopted  planning.  The 
application  of  technology  to  agriculture,  systematic  industrialisation 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  scientific  temper  were  chosen  as  the  path  to 
the  ending  of  poverty  and  of  mass  unemployment.  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
laid  the  secure  foundations  of  self-reliant  development.  He  built 
wisely  and  well. 

After  him  it  was  India’s  good  fortune  to  have  another  great 
builder,  Indira  Gandhi.  Under  her  inspired  leadership,  our  farmers 
and  scientists  wiped  out  food  deficits  and  built  up  surplus  stocks. 
India  achieved  notable  successes  in  nuclear  technology,  space 
science  and  the  capital  goods  sector.  We  still  have  problems.  We 
know  their  magnitude  only  too  well.  But  we  know  also  that  we  have 
the  strength  and  resilience  to  overcome  them.  We  appreciate  help. 
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welcome  co-operation,  and  yet  we  have  the  capacity  and  the  will  to 
be  on  our  own. 

Both  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi  understood  and 
befriended  modern  technology  and  the  forces  of  change.  But  what 
marked  them  out  was  that  they  were  deeply  rooted  in  Indian  values 
and  the  Indian  ethos.  They  knew  the  limitations  of  a  materialist  view 
of  life.  They  alerted  our  people  to  be  on  guard  against  greed  and 
violence,  two  ancient  evils  aggravated  by  the  technological  advances 
of  our  age.  It  is  in  stressing  that  our  actions  should  be  guided  by 
self-restraint  and  respect  for  others'  opinions,  by  compassion  and 
nonviolence,  and  above  all,  by  reverence  for  the  eternal  values,  that 
there  is  a  grand  continuum  between  Mahatma  Gandhi,Jawaharlal 
Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi. 

The  world  has  never  been  in  such  dire  need  of  tolerance  as  it  is 
today.  Distances  have  shrunk.  Communications  are  instantaneous. 
Engines  of  death  have  been  devised  and  stockpiled.  Nuclear 
catastrophe  stands  at  every  nation’s  doorstep. 

The  irony  is  that  along  with  forging  weapons  which  can  wipe  out 
life,  man  has  for  the  first  time  acquired  the  power  to  eradicate  hunger 
and  the  diseases  of  poverty.  Misery  can  be  erased.  Fear  can  be 
extinguished.  If  only  the  world  wants  to.  .  .  if  only  man  wants  to  .  .  . 
as  Indira  Gandhi  declared  at  the  last  summit  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement:  "Our  world  is  small,  but  it  has  room  for  all  to  live 
together  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  our  peoples  in 
peace  and  beauty." 

Peace  has  to  be  protected  against  conflict;  beauty  rescued  from 
ugliness;  national  sovereignty  defended  against  external  pressures. 
Most  countries  are  subjected  to  pressures  of  many  kinds — whether  it 
is  a  subcontinental  nation  like  India  or  an  island  country  like 
Mauritius.  But  if  our  resolve  is  strong  none  can  dictate  to  us. 

The  essence  of  non-alignment  is  that  independent  nations  be 
themselves.  We  seek  friendship  with  all.  Mauritius  and  India  are 
totally  committed  to  non-alignment.  We  each  have  paid  the  price  of 
our  conviction. 

Immediately  on  attaining  independence,  Mauritius  was  subjected 
to  the  blandishments  of  the  powers  who  wished  to  establish  and 
expand  their  military  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  For  a  small 
country,  dependent  largely  on  a  single  crop,  the  market  for  which 
was  substantially  located  in  the  west,  it  took  courage  of  conviction 
and  a  sturdy  independence  of  mind  to  firmly  resist  those 
blandishments.  Three  years  later,  the  United  Nations  General 
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Assembly  adopted  the  Declaration  on  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  zone  of 
peace.  The  Declaration  has  regrettably  been  honoured  mostly  in  the 
breach.  Instead  of  diminishing  outside  military  presences  with  a  view 
to  their  elimination,  both  in  number  and  sophistication,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  foreign  naval  presences.  New 
command  structures  have  been  put  in  place.  The  non-aligned  States 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  littoral  and  hinterland,  are  sought  to  be  dragged 
into  the  very  cold  war  which  the  policy  of  non-alignment  has  been 
designed  to  protect  us  from.  Through  much  of  this  difficult  period, 
Dr.  Ramgooiam  and  you,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  have  courageously 
joined  hands  -with  your  non-aligned  brethren  to  insist  on  the 
immediate  convening  of  the  conference  for  the  implementation  of 
the  Declaration  on  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  zone  of  peace.  The  Chagos 
Archipelago,  which  is  your  territory  by  right,  has  been  prised  loose 
to  make  Diego  Garcia  into  a  base.  You  have  insisted  on  its 
restoration  to  your  sovereignty.  We  firmly  support  your  demand.  The 
policy  of  having  bases  on  foreign  soils  is  nothing  but  the  same  old 
imperialism  in  a  new  garb.  The  new  forms  of  imperialism  are  no  less 
repugnant  than  the  old. 

Mauritius  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the  Organisation  of 
African  Unity  at  a  particularly  difficult  juncture  in  the  life  of  this 
premier  regional  organisation.  Your  painstaking  efforts  helped 
promote  the  unity  of  Africa.  African  unity  owes  much  to  the  quiet 
diplomacy  and  deft  handling  of  delicate  issues  which  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  colleagues  displayed  during  your  crucial 
chairmanship  of  the  OAU. 

Not  far  from  your  country,  in  South  Africa,  we  find  a 
combination  of  the  worst  perfidies  that  have  disfigured 
history — racism,  colonialism,  militarism  and  tyranny.  Under  the 
yoke  of  Pretoria,  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  are 
subjected  to  unimaginable  torture  and  debasement.  Namibia  is  held 
in  thrall  in  defiance  of  the  expressed  will  of  the  international 
community. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  the  front  line  States  and  received 
first-hand  accounts  of  the  aggressive  activities  of  the  Pretoria  regime. 
Since  then  the  Commonwealth  Group  of  Eminent  Persons  have 
submitted  their  report.  None  who  has  read  the  document  can  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  force  of  the  evidence  they  have  gathered,  and 
the  historical  inevitability  of  the  downfall  of  the  apartheid  regime. 
"As  we  proceeded  with  our  work",  the  Group  of  Eminent  Persons 
say,  "we  became  convinced  that  not  only  was  it  a  matter  of  the 
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Utmost  urgency  to  dismantle  apartheid  and  erect  structures  of 
democracy  in  South  Africa  in  terms  of  non-racial  representative 
government,  but  that  it  was  essential  to  break  the  cycle  of  violence  in 
that  country."  If  this  is  not  done  peacefully — which  means 
mandatory  sanctions — the  world  might  witness  the  worst  bloodbath 
since  the  second  world  war. 

Through  India’s  long  history,  her  people  have  always  made 
sacrifices  to  uphold  the  fundamental  moral  and  spiritual  values  that 
underlie  man’s  quest  for  freedom.  The  battle  of  the  people  of  South 
Africa  today  is  the  battle  of  the  whole  of  humanity.  They  have  shed 
their  blood  and  borne  much  suffering  in  defence  of  principles  and 
values  they  hold  dear  above  everything  else.  India  stands  solidly 
with  them.  It  is  for  all  of  us  who  love  freedom  and  abhor  colonialism 
and  racism  to  see  that  the  South  African  people  emerge  victorious  at 
the  earliest  and  without  further  bloodshed  and  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hon’ble  Members,  our  bilateral  relations  have  been 
consistently  marked  by  mutual  esteem  and  affection.  Mauritius  has 
the  resilience  and  the  inner  reserves  of  strength  to  face  any 
challenge.  India  will  always  be  with  you — with  you  inbuilding  a 
prosperous  and  strong  Mauritius — with  you  in  working  for  a  peaceful 
world  community. 


Apartheid  Must  Go  and  Will  Go 


Let  me  first  congratulate  you  on  the  setting  up  of 
PARA — Parliamentarians  Action  for  Removal  of  Apartheid.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  first  such  step  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  parliamentarians  have  united  in  raising  their  voice  against  a 
horror  that  is  being  perpetuated  in  the  last  corner  of  the  world.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  anybody’s  mind  that  apartheid  must  go  and  that 
apartheid  will  go.  The  only  question  that  is  being  debated  is  how 
soon  will  it  go  and  in  what  way  will  it  go.  Will  it  end  amicably  in  a 
settlement  which  avoids  bloodshed,  or  will  it  end  with  tremendous 
bloodshed,  with  tremendous  trauma  in  that  nation?  We  are  very  clear 
that  apartheid  must  end  soon  and  must  end  peacefully.  Any 
bloodshed,  whether  it  is  black  blood  or  white  blood,  is  to  be  avoided 


Address  to  a  group  of  parliamentarians  on  presentation  of  the  declaration  adopted  at  the  National 
Seminar  on  Apartheid,  New  Delhi,  25  July  1986 
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and  must  be  avoided.  But  the  route  that  the  Pretoria  regime  is  taking, 
to  us  it  seems  as  if  they  do  not  see  a  peaceful  negotiated  solution  as  a 
solution,  that  they  are  really  going  to  hang  on  till  the  bitter  end,  and 
the  longer  they  hang  on,  the  more  bitter  that  end  is  going  to  become. 

India  has  shown  its  honafides  not  today,  but  in  1946.  Forty  years 
ago  on  the  17th  of  July  we  brought  in  sanctions  against  South  Africa. 
At  that  time  our  trade  with  South  Africa  was  substantial,  but  we  put 
principles  ahead  of  monetary  or  fiscal  gains  or  trade  advantages,  and 
we  were  to  make  sacrifices  to  stand  for  our  principles.  Today,  South 
Africa  stands  belligerent  because  it  has  the  support  of  certain 
nations.  It  has  political  backing,  it  has  economic  backing.  Unless  this 
support  is  broken  or  threatened,  South  Africa — the  Pretoria 
regime — will  not  come  round  to  positive  discussions  to  end  apartheid, 
and  we  must  bring  about  this  pressure  on  the  Pretoria  regime.  The 
nations  that  are  supporting  the  Pretoria  regime,  the  Governments  of 
those  nations  must  be  brought  to  understand  the  significance  and  the 
dangers  of  their  lines  of  action.  The  best  forum  for  this  is  through 
parliamentarians — parliamentarians  across  the  world  and  more 
specifically  parliamentarians  in  those  specific  countries.  We  hope 
that  your  association  will  be  able  to  bring  about  this  good  mood 
amongst  the  parliamentarians.  We  have  to  see  that  positive  steps  to 
end  apartheid  are  taken,  and  pending  that,  we  must  see  that  positive 
pressure  is  brought  upon  the  Pretoria  regime  to  take  those  steps. 

When  we  met  at  the  Bahamas,  a  doubt  was  expressed  by  two 
countries  about  the  actions  that  we  were  taking.  In  spite  of  that,  the 
majority  mood  in  the  Commonwealth  was  that  certain  specific  steps 
must  be  laid  down.  We  put  those  steps  down  in  the  paper  that  we  all 
unanimously  agreed  to  in  the  Bahamas.  Paragraph  six  was  steps  that 
were  to  be  taken  from  that  date  onwards.  Paragraph  seven  was  steps 
which  were  to  be  taken  if  the  Eminent  Persons  Group  gave  a 
negative  report  to  the  steps  that  the  Pretoria  regime  was  taking.  Then 
paragraph  eight  was  beyond  that.  We  have  seen  that  although 
everyone  has  taken  the  steps  mentioned  in  paragraph  six,  one  or  two 
of  the  major  countries  were  very  slow  in  actually  doing  that,  and 
what  could  have  been  done  in  a  matter  of  one  or  two  months  took  six 
or  seven  months  and  a  lot  of  time  was  given  for  adjustments  and 
things  to  happen  in  that  time.  So,  this  attitude  established  the 
bonafides  behind  the  thinking  in  those  countries. 

Now,  in  a  few  days  we  have  a  meeting  in  London  of  the  seven 
nations  that  put  forward  members  for  the  Eminent  Persons  Group. 
We  are  very  clear  in  our  mind.  There  can  be  no  going  back  from  what 
was  resolved  in  the  Bahamas.  That  must  be  the  very  bottom  line. 
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While  we  were  discussing  the  South  African  situation  in  the 
Bahamas,  the  situation  in  South  Africa  was  in  no  way  as  turbulent  as 
it  is  today.  The  chances  of  a  major  explosion,  tremendous  bloodshed 
that  we  see  today,  were  much  farther  away  when  we  were  in  the 
Bahamas.  So  what  we  envisaged  in  the  Bahamas  as  the  minimum 
steps  to  be  taken  must  remain  the  minimum  steps;  in  fact,  we  should 
try  and  go  beyond  that  because  the  situation  has  moved  well  beyond 
what  it  was  when  we  were  talking  about  this  in  the  Bahamas. 

We  will  need  all  the  support  to  bring  about  this  change,  all  the 
support  from  parliamentarians  all  over  the  world,  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  your  building  up  this  movement,  to  making  it  one  of  the 
front-line  fighters  against  apartheid,  for  human  rights,  for  human 
dignity,  and  to  remove  one  of  the  last  vestiges  of  distortion  that 
remains  in  our  world  today.  Our  civilisation  has  progressed  and 
history  has  shown  that  tyranny  cannot  prevail.  We  must  see  that  the 
tyranny  that  is  taking  place  in  South  Africa  today  ends  as  soon  as 
possible  amicably  with  a  peaceful  settlement,  without  bloodshed. 


India  and  Yugoslavia 


I  UGOSLAVIA  HAS  ALWAYS  been  close  to  our  hearts.  We  have 
admired  the  saga  of  your  people’s  heroic  sacrifices  for  national 
liberation  and  your  fight  against  Nazism.  The  story  of  Yugoslavia 
and  India  is  full  of  vicissitudes  through  the  centuries.  But  we  are 
young  as  free  and  independent  nations.  We  both  are  multi-ethnic, 
multi-linguistic  and  multi-religious  societies,  proud  of  our  diversities 
and  vigilant  about  our  unity.  Our  friendship  is  characterised  by  deep 
sincerity  and  mutual  trust.  It  transcends  the  fact  that  we  belong  to 
two  different  continents  and  follow  different  socio-political  systems. 
We  work  together  for  peace  and  equality  among  nations. 

Three  great  personalities  built  and  sustained  the  close  relations 
between  us — Josip  Broz  Tito,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi. 
They  were  supreme  fighters  who  faced  and  overcame  stupendous 
challenges.  They  fought  for  the  independence  and  integrity  of  their 
nations.  What  distinguished  them,  however,  was  their  capacity  to  see 
beyond  the  battle.  All  three  shared  a  vision  of  a  peaceful  humanity, 
in  which  nations  lived  in  trust  and  strove  together  to  wipe  out  want. 


Speech  at  the  banquet  in  honour  of  the  President  of  Yugoslavia,  Mr.  Branko  Mikulic,  New  Delhi, 
28  July  1986 
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fear,  injustice  and  disparity.  They  pointed  out  that  true  liberty  can  be 
achieved  only  in  peace,  and  peace  in  our  time  could  be  best  realised 
through  non-alignment. 

Josip  Tito,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi  understood  the 
imperatives  of  history  and  stressed  the  need  to  befriend  change. 
"Any  movement  in  history  which  attempts  to  perpetuate  itself 
becomes  reactionary,”  said  Josip  Tito.  "You  don’t  change  history  by 
turning  the  faces  of  portraits  to  the  wall,"  declared  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
The  process  of  history  is  relentless.  We  cannot  flout  it.  Else  we  shall 
be  bypassed  and  left  behind,"  warned  Indira  Gandhi.  It  is  this  deep 
insight  that  made  them  champions  of  coexistence  and  co-operation 
among  peoples.  I  am  sure  that  Yugoslavia  and  India  will  be  always 
inspired  by  the  precept  and  example  of  these  three  makers  of  history. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  Tito  and  Nehru,  with  Nasser, 
Sukarno,  Nkrumah  and  other  leaders  of  emerging  humanity, 
gathered  together  in  Belgrade  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement.  They  set  out  the  reasons  why  they  wanted  to  keep 
themselves  out  of  the  conflict  between  the  power  blocs.  Non 
alignment  is  not  a  ritual  incantation.  It  symbolises  the  sovereignty 
which  nations  achieved  after  fighting  against  imperialism  and 
domination.  It  connotes  the  democratisation  of  international 
relations.  While  opposing  military  blocs,  the  Non-Aligned  Movement 
refuses  to  act  as  a  bloc.  While  seeking  unity  of  purpose  and 
consensus  on  aims  and  programmes,  it  does  not  impose  any  solutions 
on  constituent  members.  The  Non-Aligned  Movement  underlines  the 
community  of  interest  among  the  big  and  the  small,  between  the 
developed  and  the  developing.  Its  watchword  is  co-operation.  Little 
wonder  that  it  has  become  history’s  largest  peace  movement . 

If  we  look  back  at  the  agenda  of  the  Belgrade  summit  of  1961  the 
problems  of  the  world  do  not  appear  to  have  changed  much!  The  two 
blocs  are  still  ranged  against  each  other.  Many  nations  continue  to  be 
driven  by  a  desire  to  dominate  and  to  exploit.  But  the  balance  of 
terror  has  risen  to  a  much  higher  level.  And  the  peril  to  the  world  has 
become  more  dire.  The  nuclear  armaments  that  have  been  developed 
endanger  all  life  on  land,  the  seas  and  the  air.  The  threat  is  now 
being  extended  to  outer  space.  The  line  between  survival  and 
annihilation  is  very  thin.  All  this  makes  non-alignment  more  relevant 
than  ever. 

At  the  1961  Belgrade  summit,  the  non-aligned  gave  a  call  for  the 
suspension  of  nuclear  testing,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  That  vital  step  is  yet  to  be  taken.  The 
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halt  of  nuclear  testing  is  a  key  element  of  the  Five-Continent 
Six-Nation  Peace  Initiative.  We  hope  that  the  nuclear  weapon 
powers  will  even  now  heed  our  voice.  They  and  we  have  a  collective 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  human  race. 

While  survival  is  threatened  by  nuclear  war,  human  well-being  is 
threatened  by  the  global  economic  crisis.  The  worst  hit  are  the 
developing  countries,  whether  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  or 
Europe.  What  they  lose  through  the  fall  in  raw  material  prices  and  in 
debt  servicing  is  many  times  larger  than  what  they  get  from  the  rich 
countries  by  way  of  credits,  aid  and  investments.  It  should  be  the 
common  endeavour  of  all  to  pull  the  world  out  of  this  morass.  Can 
the  North  prosper  while  the  South  dwindles  or  decays?  The  issue  is 
not  one  of  philanthropy.  The  very  basis  of  the  human  family  is 
involved. 

While  hoping  that  the  North  will  see  reason,  we-  in  the  Non- 
Aligned  Movement  must  learn  to  help  each  other  better  and  to  pool 
our  knowledge,  experience  and  resources.  Collective  Self-reliance  will 
make  us  less  vulnerable  to  outside  pressures.  South-South  co¬ 
operation  and  interchanges  among  the  non-aligned  must  receive 
priority  in  our  endeavours. 

Our  two  countries  have  worked  hand  in  hand  to  strengthen  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement  and  make  it  more  effective  in  dealing  with 
vital  international  issues.  The  chairmanship  of  the  Movement  will 
soon  pass  from  India  to  Zimbabwe,  which  is  located  in  the  very  heart 
of  a  major  arena  of  our  work  for  freedom,  equality  and  progress.  The 
struggle  for  these  objectives  is  sharpest  in  southern  Africa,  where 
colonialism  and  racism  are  obstructing  the  march  of  history.  The 
people  of  South  Africa,  who  are  carrying  on  their  heroic  battle 
against  apartheid,  and  the  people  of  Namibia,  who  are  fighting  for 
independence,  seven  years  after  the  Security  Council  unanimously 
spelt  out  the  steps  for  it,  are  fighting  the  battle  for  all  of  us.  Those 
who  abet  the  Pretoria  regime,  those  who  oppose  sanctions,  stand 
condemned  by  their  own  people  for  apathy  towards  freedom  and 
human  dignity.  India  will  not  rest  until  apartheid  is  ended.  Nor,  1  am 
sure,  will  Yugoslavia  and  the  entire  Non-Aligned  Movement. 

Excellency,  our  discussions  have  confirmed  our  common 
approach  to  most  international  issues.  We  must  continue  our 
endeavours  to  strengthen  even  further  our  bilateral  co-operation  in 
every  field —  political,  cultural,  economic  and  technological. 


India  and  Mexico 


w  E  HAVE  COME  from  half  a  world  away  to  a  welcome  so  warm, 
it  dissolves  distances  and  diminishes  the  vast  expanse  of  the  oceans. 
My  wife  and  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  the  people  of  Mexico  for 
having  made  our  stay  in  this  country  such  a  memorable  experience. 

Scholars  tell  us  that  many  millennia  ago  it  was  hardy  pioneers 
from  the  Asian  mainland  who  crossed  the  Bering  Strait  to  North 
America  and  spread  southward  to  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Latin 
America.  The  explorer  Thor  Heyerdahl  established  that  these  same 
people  then  sailed  the  seas  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  where 
they  ventured  back  to  the  continent  from  where  they  had  come. 
Much  of  this  is  lost  to  recorded  history.  The  Mayan  civilisation 
developed  largely  in  isolation  from  the  civilisations  of  Asia.  We 
have  no  proof  of  any  contacts  and  yet  there  are  interesting 
coincidences  which  might  open  up  a  stimulating  line  of  enquiry.  For 
instance,  it  is  intriguing  that  the  archaic  Sanskrit  word  for  the  sun, 
Mahaksha,  should  bear  a  resemblance  of  the  word  Mexico — the  land 
of  the  sun-worshippers.  Consider  the  time  cycle  of  the 
Mayans — 48,000  years — corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  yugas  of 
Hindu  lore.  The  period  of  the  lunar  month  calculated  by  our  ancient 
astronomer,  Varahamihira,  approximates  to  the  Mayan 
calculation — except  that  modern  astronomy  has  demonstrated  that 
the  Mayans  were  more  accurate  ! 

Situated  as  we  are  at  opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  our  emergence 
into  the  modern  world  took  place  at  different  times  and  in  different 
ways,  but  the  culmination  bears  striking  resemblances.  Your  struggle 
started  with  Hidalgo,  Morelos  and  Benito  Juarez  in  the  19th  century 
about  the  time  India  was  being  amalgamated  into  the  British  empire. 
Your  revolution  attained  fruition  during  the  period  Mahatma  Gandhi 
was  taking  over  the  leadership  of  the  final  phase  of  our  freedom 
movement.  The  underlying  significance  of  the  Mexican  revolution 
was  that  it  represented  the  triumph  of  reason  and  the  scientific 
temper  over  superstition  and  bigotry.  In  much  the  same  manner,  our 
struggle  for  political  independence  was  part  of  a  wider  struggle  for 
social  and  cultural  emancipation.  Your  revolution  ushered  Mexico 
into  the  era  of  modernisation — as  much  of  the  mind  as  of  the  means 
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of  production.  Ours  has  done  the  same.  Your  revolution  bequeathed 
to  Mexico  a  tradition  of  people’s  rule. We  have  consolidated  our 
freedom  with  institutions  which  make  us  the  largest  democracy  in 
the  world. 

On  international  issues,  we  hold  a  broad  similarity  of  views.  Our 
foreign  policy  of  non-alignment  is  designed  to  preserve  the  external 
attributes  of  our  sovereignty  and  our  independence,  to  express  our 
views  on  international  issues  in  full  freedom  and  as  equal  members 
of  the  international  community.  We  admire  your  singlemindedness 
in  standing  up  for  your  beliefs,  in  refusing  to  be  deflected  by  outside 
pressure,  threats  or  blandishments.  Mexico  has  played  an  important 
role  in  international  affairs — especially  in  such  key  areas  as 
disarmament,  development  and  peace  in  your  region. 

We  share  a  common  concern  at  the  implications  for  international 
peace  of  recent  developments  in  this  region.  Central  America  is 
convulsed  with  profound  political,  social  and  economic  change.  You 
recognise  as  we  do  that  the  impulse  for  change  comes  not  at  the 
behest  of  foreign  ideologies  but  from  the  people’s  need  to  rid 
themselves  of  oppressive,  outdated  social  structures.  For  a  long  time, 
history  lay  frozen  in  much  of  the  Central  American  isthmus.  Now  it 
is  moving.  And  as  it  moves,  we  hear  the  echo  of  your  renowned 
poet,  Octavio  Paz: 

“When  History  sleeps,  it  speaks  in  dreams:  on  the  forehead  of  the 
sleeping  people,  the  poem  is  a  constellation  of  blood.  When  History 
wakes  image  becomes  act,  the  poem  happens:  poetry  moves  into 
action." 

To  resist  the  forces  of  change  by  invoking  or  imposing  outside 
intervention  is  doubly  wrong:  wrong  because  external  intervention 
arrests  political  evolution,  and  wrong  because  external  intervention 
violates  international  law.  There  must  be  a  resumption  of  negotiation 
and  dialogue  to  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  settlement  based  on  respect 
for  the  right  to  self-determination  of  each  country  of  the  region  and 
ensuring  the  security,  sovereignty  and  independence  of  all  States  of 
the  region.  The  region  must  not  be  dragged  into  East-West  bloc 
rivalries. 

We  support  the  efforts  of  the  Contadora  Group  to  restore  and 
preserve  peace  and  stability  in  this  part  of  the  world.  You  belong  to 
this  region,  you  appreciate  the  problems  of  the  region,  and  you  have 
initiated  an  authentic  regional  initiative.  We  share  with  you  the 
perception  that  the  urge  to  change  in  Central  America  is  the  same 
urge  to  a  larger  freedom  for  the  human  spirit  which  underlay  the 
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revolutions  in  France  and  America  in  the  1 8th  century.  It  sparked  the 
great  Mexican  revolution  in  the  early  decades  of  this  century.  It 
brought  India  and  scores  of  other  countries  out  of  the  dark  night  of 
colonialism. 

In  recent  years,  India  and  Mexico  have  been  closely  associated  in 
trying  to  persuade  the  developed  countries  that  interdependence 
provides  the  only  durable  basis  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
North  and  the  steady  development  of  the  South.  The  New 
International  Economic  Order  is  neither  aimed  at  robbing  the  rich 
North  to  pay  the  poor  South,  nor  at  leeching  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  developed  countries.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our 
belief  that  the  limits  to  growth  in  the  North  can  be  transcended  by 
availing  of  the  opportunities  for  growth  which  the  South  presents. 
There  is  a  growing  realization  of  this  in  the  developed  countries  but, 
sadly  and  ironically,  even  as  awareness  of  the  potential  of 
multilateral  co-operation  grows,  there  is  a  retreat  from  co-operative 
international  action.  Where  the  world  economy  should  serve  the 
entire  community  of  nations,  it  is  rendered  parochial,  divided  by 
narrow  domestic  walls.  Complementarity  is  neglected  and 
compartmentalisation  encouraged.  We  urge  a  restoration  of  the  will 
to  cooperate.  We  call  for  a  new  consensus  on  international 
co-operation  for  development. 

We  need  not,  however,  wait  upon  a  change  of  heart  in  the  North 
to  push  forward  our  own  plans  of  South-South  co-operation.  If  the 
key  to  our  national  endeavour  is  self-reliance,  then  the  key  to  our 
joint  endeavour  must  be  collective  self-reliance.  The  Non-Aligned 
Movement  and  the  Group  of  77  have  interesting  programmes  in 
hand.  However,  our  record  of  achievement  on  the  ground  fails  far 
short  of  the  potential.  We  seem  to  know  too  little  about  one  another 
to  recognise  when  we  might  with  advantage  turn  to  a  fellow 
developing  country  rather  than  to  an  expensive,  recalcitrant  supplier 
from  the  North.  This  lack  of  familiarity  is  in  turn  a  reflection  of 
distortions  in  international  channels  of  information  and 
communication.  We  would,  therefore,  like  to  see  the  establishment 
of  South-South  information  grids  that  will  enable  professionals, 
experts  and  entrepreneurs  from  our  countries  to  know  one  another,  to 
sensitise  each  to  the  possibilities  and  potential  of  the  other,  and  to 
share  experience  and  expertise. 

India  and  Mexico  have  demonstrated  in  the  crucial  sector  of 
agriculture  how  much  we  can  achieve  by  working  together. 
Straddling  as  we  do  the  same  Tropic  of  Cancer,  we  share  a  similarity 
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of  climatic  characteristics  and  natural  endowments.  This  makes  our 
respective  experiences  of  development  relevant  to  each  other.  Thus, 
it  is  no  mere  coincidence,  but  a  reflection  of  how  similarly  we  are 
placed,  that  the  hybrid  strain  of  wheat  developed  in  Mexico  brought 
about  the  germination  of  the  Green  Revolution  in  India.  As  a  result, 
within  two  decades  we  have  transformed  our  economy  from  one 
dependent  on  food  imports  to  one  which  is  self-sufficient  in  food, 
self-reliant  on  ail  fronts,  and  self-confident  in  the  future.  We  look 
forward  to  exploring  many  more  fields  of  common  interest  where 
India  and  Mexico  can  enrich  each  other.  We  have  hardly  tapped  the 
potential  for  trade  and  industrial  exchanges.  This  is  a  sector  to  which 
we  must  devote  particular  attention. 


On  a  Pilgrimage  of  Peace 


From  five  continents  we  come  to  Mexico  on  a  pilgrimage  of 
peace.  We  represent  the  hopes  of  our  peoples — indeed  the  hopes  of 
all  peoples  for  a  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  thank  President  de 
la  Madrid  for  inviting  us  to  beautiful  Ixtapa, 

We  greatly  miss  our  dear  friend  Olof  Palme — his  wisdom,  his 
humour,  his  warmth,  his  winning  smile.  He  worked  for  peace  and 
harmony  with  untiring  tenacity  and  clarity  of  vision.  It  is  for  us  to 
continue  his  task. 

Forty-one  years  ago  the  atom  bomb  was  first  dropped;  the  city  of 
Hiroshima  was  devastated.  The  Sixth  of  August,  1945  was  a 
turning-point  in  history.  Until  then,  wars  could  kill  only  a  small  part 
of  humankind.  With  the  bomb  came  the  technology  for  human 
annihilation.  “The  atom  bomb  has  come  to  blast  the  world"  said 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  "But  no  bomb  has  yet  touched  the  minds  of 
statesmen  and  men  of  authority,"  Mahatma  Gandhi  reacted  in  a  most 
unusual  manner.  He  did  not  move  a  muscle,  he  said,  when  he  first 
heard  that  the  atom  bomb  had  wiped  out  Hiroshima.  He  told  himself: 
"Unless  now  the  world  adopts  non-violence,  it  will  spell  certain 
suicide  for  mankind." 

With  the  insight  of  a  prophet,  Mahatma  Gandhi  saw  at  once  the 
fallacy  of  the  doctrine  of  deterrence.  He  declared:  "The  moral  to  be 
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ultimately  drawn  from  the  supreme  tragedy  of  the  bomb  is  that  it  will 
not  be  destroyed  by  counter-bombs.” 

The  very  existence  of  nuclear  weapons  spells  doom.  If  they  exist, 
they  will  be  used — by  design,  by  error,  by  accident,  by  malfunction. 
All  life  will  cease  to  be. 

Once,  statesmen  spoke  of  wars  to  end  all  wars.  We  know  wars  do 
not  end  wars.  The  atom  bomb  came  as  the  weapon  to  end  all 
weapons.  We  know  there  can  be  no  weapon  to  end  all  weapons.  Nov/ 
we  are  told  of  shields  to  deter,  deflect  and  neutralise.  But  we  knov/ 
this  cannot  be. 

The  first  nuclear  explosion  reminded  Oppenheimer  of  the  phrase 
from  the  Bhagawad  Gita — ^"Brighter  than  a  thousand  suns.”  Yet,  not 
all  this  brightness  has  enabled  statesmen  to  see  the  light. 

Humanity  has  the  right  to  live,  the  right  to  hope,  the  right  to  a 
future.  The  Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Initiative  is  a  proclamation  of 
these  primary  rights.  If  nuclear  weapons  denote  the  world’s 
death-wish,  our  Movement  represents  humanity’s  will  to  survive. 

The  basic  obligation  for  nuclear  disarmament  rests  on  those  that 
have  nuclear  weapons.  But  we,  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States,  have 
an  equal  stake.  A  nuclear  war  cannot  be  confined  to  the  combatants. 
Its  fallout  will  embrace  all.  Nuclear  weapons  make  no  distinction 
between  the  aggressive  and  the  peaceful.  They  have  no  eyes,  no 
heart,  no  mind.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  as  no-nuclear-weapon 
States  to  exert  unremitting  pressure  on  the  nuclear-weapon  powers  to 
negotiate  and  to  disarm. 

President  Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachov  declared, 
when  they  met  in  Geneva,  that  their  objective  was  "to  prevent  an 
arms  race  in  space  and  terminate  it  on  earth,  ultimately  to  eliminate 
nuclear  arms  everywhere".  A  nuclear  war  can  never  be  won,  they 
said,  and  so  it  must  never  be  fought.  The  last  ten  months  have  seen 
little  practical  progress  towards  this  objective.  The  decision  to 
continue  the  dialogue  is  welcome.  The  next  meeting  of  the  two 
leaders  must  result  in  specific  and  effective  steps  towards  nuclear 
disarmament. 

Challenger  and  Chernobyl  remind  us  of  the  fallibility  of 
technology.  Annihilation  by  error  is  no  less  total  than  annihilation  by 
design.  The  only  sure  safeguard  for  survival  is  the  dismantling  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  a  crime  against  humanity  and  must  be  so 
branded.  Our  declaration  has  called  for  a  binding  international 
agreement  which  would  outlaw  every  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  With 
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the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  having  jointly 
stated  that  their  objective  is  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons,  we 
look  forward  to  their  subscribing  to  such  a  binding  obligation.  A 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing,  followed  by  a  comprehensive  ban, 
will  be  a  far-reaching  step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  response  to  our  call,  the  Soviet  Union  unilaterally  accepted  a 
moratorium  on  nuclear  tests  and  twice  extended  it.  We  commend 
them  and  deeply  appreciate  the  earnestness  they  have  shown. 

Unfortunately,  nuclear  testing  continues.  It  is  contended  that  a  ban 
on  tests  is  not  feasible  in  the  absence  of  a  mechanism  for  verification 
which  would  inspire  confidence.  That  is  why  our  six  nations  have 
put  forward  a  proposal  to  undertake  the  verification  of  a  moratorium. 
Our  geographic  reach,  technological  competence  and  independence 
of  bloc  rivalries  should  command  acceptance. 

While  the  nuclear  dragons  on  the  ground  multiply,  there  are 
attempts  to  lodge  them  in  outer  space.  Outer  space  is  the  common 
heritage  of  all  humankind.  We  cannot  acquiesce  in  its  privatisation, 
certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  earth.  Weapons  in 
space  would  be  an  irreversible  extension  of  the  danger. 

I  was  three  years  old  when  my  country  became  free.  Since  then  a 
hundred  more  nations  have  become  independent.  I  was  a  year  old 
when  the  bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima.  Since  then  the 
destructive  power  of  nuclear  weapons  has  grown  enormously.  We 
live,  as  Indira  Gandhi  reminded  us,  under  the  spread  hood  of  the 
cobra.  What  world  shall  we  bequeath  to  our  children?  Can  the  tree  of 
hope  bear  fruit  when  fear  blights  it? 

Each  one  of  us  has  a  duty — to  do  everything  we  can  to  turn  the 
face  of  humankind  from  darkness  towards  light,  from  death  towards 
life. 


Inheritors  of  a  Glorious  Past 


I  AM  DEEPLY  honoured  that  you  have  presented  to  me  the  key  of 
the  beautiful  city  of  Mexico.  I  am  touched  by  this  gesture  of 
goodwill  and  your  warm  words  of  welcome. 

I  am  in  Mexico  on  a  journey  of  friendship.  I  bring  to  you  the 
greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the  750  million  people  of  India.  My 
grandfather  was  here  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  My  mother  came  for 
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the  Cancun  Conference.  She  was  looking  forward  to  paying  an 
official  visit  to  Mexico.  It  is  my  proud  privilege  to  fulfil  that 
commitment. 

The  geographic  distance  that  separates  our  countries  is 
considerable,  but  modern  communication  has  made  the  world  small 
and  brought  us  together.  We  are,  each  of  us,  inheritors  of  a  glorious 
past  and  rich  cultural  legacy.  We  can  both  lay  claim  to  having 
produced  some  of  the  greatest  architects  and  sculptors  that  world 
civilisation  has  known.  As  a  people,  we  were  both  fascinated  with 
the  cosmos  and  the  relationship  of  the  earth  to  the  stars  and  the 
planets.  Our  interest  in  astronomy  brought  about  an  interest  in 
mathematics  which  led  to  the  Indians  and  the  Mayans  being  among 
the  first  to  identify  the  numeral  zero.  There  are  other  interesting 
parallels.  When  danger  and  disarray  overcame  the  Aztecs,  many  of 
the  magnificent  temples  of  the  Yucatan  disappeared  under  the  lush 
vegetation  of  the  tropical  forest,  to  be  preserved  for  the  prying  eyes 
of  a  more  tranquil  age.  So  did  some  of  our  magnificent  temples 
disappear  into  the  jungle.  And  if  Indian  gastronomy  is  renowned  the 
world  over,  some  of  the  credit  must  go  to  Mexico  from  where  the 
chilli  was  first  brought  to  India. 

Your  country  and  ours  fell  victims  of  the  same  colonialism  which 
burst  from  Europe  in  the  16th  century  and  spread  like  a  stain  across 
the  world  over  the  next  300  years.  Even  after  you  had  shaken  off  the 
shackles  of  direct  Spanish  rule,  you  had  to  contend  with  the  no  less 
sinister  machinations  of  invisible  imperialism.  As  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  my  mother  in  1933: 

“The  latest  kind  of  empire  does  not  annex  even  the  land.  It  only 
annexes  the  wealth  or  the  wealth-producing  elements  in  the 
country.... Imperialism  has  perfected  in  the  course  of  time  and  the 
modern  type  of  empire  is  the  invisible  economic  empire.” 
Standing  this  morning  before  the  national  monument  of  the  Ninos 
heroes,  we  recalled  the  long  and  heroic  struggle  of  the  Mexican 
people  to  rid  themselves  of  foreign  rule,  to  wrench  justice  and  equity 
from  the  large  landed  interests  and  pervasive  commercial  combines, 
to  enshrine  in  the  polity  of  your  country  liberty,  individual  freedom 
and  the  people’s  will.  Who  cannot  but  thrill  to  the  romance  of 
Emiliano  Zapata  and  Pancho  Villa? 

Who  cannot  but  be  moved  by  the  profound  patriotism  of  Benito 
Juarez,  the  statesmanship  of  Calles,  the  military  genius  of  Obregon? 

You  have  honoured  our  struggle  for  independence  through  the 
monument  you  have  raised  to  Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  Father  of  the 
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Indian  nation.  In  doing  so,  you  have  recognised  that  the  Mahatma’s 
message  was  not  for  India  alone  but  for  the  whole  world.  He  pitted 
non-violence  against  the  most  powerful  empire  the  world  has  known. 
He  enthused  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ordinary  men  and  women  to 
stand  upright  in  the  face  of  injustice,  to  be  unflinching  in  the  face  of 
insult  and  injury,  to  assert  truth,  simplicity  and  humility  in  the  face 
of  arrogance  and  brute  force.  He  taught  us  that  true  courage  lies  not 
in  responding  to  a  bullet  with  a  bullet  but  in  overcoming  tyranny  by 
showing  the  tyrant  the  enor  of  his  way. 

There  is  a  continuing  validity  to  the  essential  truth  of  this  message 
which  found  expression  in  our  recent  deliberations  on  nuclear 
disarmament  at  Ixtapa.  In  this  nuclear  age,  it  is  not  through  a  balance 
of  power,  a  weighing  of  evil  against  equal  evil,  that  either  the  peace 
of  the  world  or  the  survival  of  humankind  can  be  guaranteed.  Any 
breakdown  of  that  balance  by  error  or  design,  by  misperception  or 
misapprehension,  will  spell  a  doom  from  which  there  is  no  retreat 
and  after  which  there  is  no  second  chance.  We  appreciate  the 
contribution  made  by  Mexico’s  Nobel  Laureate,  Garcia  Robles,  in 
spreading  world  awareness  of  this. 

Then  there  is  the  shame  and  inequity  of  apartheid.  Both  in  Mexico 
and  India  we  celebrate  the  marvellous  diversity  of  the  human  race, 
its  differences  of  texture  and  hue,  its  variety  of  song  and  dance,  its 
multitude  of  languages  and  religions.  In  opposition  to  this 
life-enhancing  exultation  of  diversity,  we  have  a  tiny  minority  of 
racists  in  Pretoria  squeezing  the  soul  of  South  Africa.  Apartheid  is  an 
abomination  of  human  rights.  It  can  neither  be  modified  nor 
reformed.  It  must  be  dismantled — entirely  and  immediately. 

Mr.  Mayor,  apart  from  a  close  identity  of  views  on  international 
matters,  both  our  countries  are  deeply  committed  to  democratic 
values  and  the  institutions  of  popular  rule.  We  are  both  engaged  in 
preserving  our  independence  and  consolidating  our  nationhood.  In 
recent  decades,  India  and  Mexico  have  embarked  on  a  process  of 
mutual  discovery.  Mexican  scholars  like  Prof.  Preciado  Solis  and 
your  distinguished  Ambassador  in  India,  Dr.  Graciela  de  la  Lama, 
have  made  lasting  contributions  to  Indology.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico 
is  emerging  as  one  of  the  world’s  leading  institutions  in  Indian 
studies.  We  owe  much  to  your  great  poet-philosopher  Octavio  Paz 
who,  as  your  country’s  envoy  in  New  Delhi,  enriched  our  lives  even 
as  he  enriched  Mexico’s  knowledge  of  contemporary  India.  We 
recall  with  pride  his  moving  tribute  to  the  unity  of  India:  "When  we 
ponder  Indian  history  how  it  was  split  for  centuries  by  internecine 
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struggles,  the  preservation  of  national  unity  seems  a  miracle.  But 
even  as  I  say  this  I  have  second  thoughts:  There  are  no  miracles  in 
history....  The  unity  of  India  is  neither  an  accident  nor  a  miracle.  The 
true  name  of  this  supposed  miracle  is  social  dialogue,  political 
democracy.  " 

We  must  work  with  enthusiasm  and  dedication  towards  building 
our  co-operation  in  the  arts,  education,  science,  technology  and 
trade.  India  and  Mexico  have  much  to  learn  from  each  other,  to  give 
each  other. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  the  friendly  Mexican  people  in  this 
grand  and  historic  city.  The  splendid  museums,  murals  and 
monuments  of  this  ancient  city  show  the  richness  of  its  great  history, 
a  confluence  of  three  great  cultures.  We  admire  the  fortitude  you 
showed  in  pushing  ahead  with  the  organisation  of  the  world  football 
tournament  despite  the  terrible  natural  disaster  which  struck  your 
country.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  football  fans  in  my  country  sat  up 
for  nights  on  end  watching  live  television  transmission  of  the 
exciting  matches  so  efficiently  organised.  Our  shared  enthusiasm  for 
football  has  drawn  the  peoples  of  our  countries  closer  together. 


On  Foreign  Visits 


i  ATTENDED  THE  Commonwealth  Heads  of  Government  Review 
Meeting  in  London  from  3rd  to  5th  August,  the  Summit  Meeting  of 
the  Six-Nation  five-Continent  Initiative  at  Ixtapa  in  Mexico  from 
Sixth  to  Seventh  August.  I  also  paid  an  official  visit  to  Mexico  from 
Seventh  to  Ninth  August. 

The  Commonwealth  Heads  of  Government  Review  Meeting  took 
place  in  the  light  of  our  decision  at  Nassau  last  October  that 
concerted  pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Pretoria  regime  to 
dismantle  apartheid.  Our  aim  is  to  facilitate  a  peaceful  transition  to 
majority  rule  in  a  united  and  non-fragmented  South  Africa  on  the 
basis  of  universal  adult  franchise. 

We  had  decided  at  Nassau  to  form  an  Eminent  Persons  Group  to 
facilitate  a  political  dialogue  on  South  Africa.  The  broad-based 
Group  included  Sardar  Swaran  Singh.  As  many  of  us  had 
anticipated,  the  Group  could  not  make  the  Pretoria  regime  see 
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reason.  But  its  work  represents  a  significant  step  in  the  fight  against 
apartheid.  Its  report  is  a  moving  and  authoritative  portrayal  of  the 
horrors  of  apartheid.  It  has  stirred  the  conscience  of  all  nations. 

We  were  personally  briefed  in  London  on  this  report  by  the  two 
co-chairmen  of  the  group — General  Obasanjo,  former  President  of 
Nigeria,  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Fraser,  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia.  This  briefing  confirmed  the  clear  and  unanimous  finding 
of  the  EPG  report,  namely,  that  only  concerted  pressure  by  the 
international  community  can  forestall  a  bloodbath  in  South  Africa. 

At  Nassau,  we  had  unanimously  decided  upon  a  common 
programme  of  action  which  included  a  number  of  economic 
measures  against  South  Africa.  We  had  agreed  that  if  these  measures 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Eminent  Persons  Group  failed  to  promote  a 
dialogue  within  six  months,  further  measures,  as  envisaged  in 
paragraphs  Seventh  and  Eighth  of  the  accord,  would  be  considered. 

In  London,  all  except  Britain,  decided  to  adopt  the  measures  listed 
in  paragraph  seventh  of  the  Nassau  Accord  and  three  additional 
measures.  The  British  Government  dissociated  itself  from  the 
measures  agreed  to  by  the  others.  It  was  willing  to  implement  only  a 
few  limited  measures,  one  of  which  would  be  subject  to  a  future 
EEC  decision.  Because  of  Britain’s  unfortunate  stand,  the  rest  of  us 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  sanctions  rather  than  compromise  on  a 
diluted  package  which  would  destroy  the  credibility  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  go  against  the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  its  members. 

India  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  break  off  all  relations  with 
racist  South  Africa.  We  are  of  the  firm  view  that  sanctions,  properly 
enforced,  will  compel  South  Africa  to  adopt  the  path  of  dialogue.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  lead  given  by  the  Commonwealth  will  be 
followed  by  others. 

The  communique  issued  after  our  meeting  in  London  recognises 
that  the  Pretoria  regime  might  take  retaliatory  steps  against 
neighbouring  States,  which  would  only  strengthen  our  resolve  to 
take  further  measures.  According  to  news  reports,  the  racist  regime 
has  already  displayed  its  defiance  by  enhancing  customs  tariffs  and 
creating  other  difficulties  for  front-line  States.  It  has  also  carried  out 
a  raid  on  Angola.  The  next  step  for  us  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
international  community  would  be  to  take  collective  action  in 
extending  a  helping  hand  to  countries  which  are  vulnerable  to  the 
South  African  regime’s  pressure.  We  will  do  whatever  is  in  our 
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power  to  assist  these  countries  and  to  mobilise  international  support 
for  this  effort. 

I  joined  my  colleagues  from  Argentina,  Greece,  Mexico,  Sweden 
and  Tanzania  at  Ixtapa  in  Mexico  on  sixth  and  seventh  August  for 
the  summit  meeting  of  leaders  of  the  Six-Nation  Five-Continent 
Initiative  for  peace  and  disarmament.  This  meeting  took  place  on  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  Hiroshima  tragedy.  The  Mexico  Declaration 
expressed  deep  concern  at  the  lack  of  progress  in  nuclear 
disarmament  since  the  New  Delhi  Declaration  of  January  1985.  We 
emphasised  the  crucial  importance  of  immediate  suspension  of 
nuclear  tests,  followed  by  negotiations  leading  to  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty.  We  urged  that  what  had  so  far  been  a  unilateral 
moratorium  on  nuclear  tests  by  the  Soviet  Union  should  at  least 
become  a  bilateral  moratorium  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  we  have  the  geographical  spread  and  the 
technical  expertise,  we  presented  a  separate  document  containing  a 
concrete  offer  for  verifying  the  suspension  of  nuclear  tests  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  firmly  believe  that 
verification  is  not  an  insurmountable  technical  problem.  A  nuclear 
test  ban  requires  only  the  political  will. 

We  have  addressed  a  joint  letter  to  President  Reagan  and  General 
Secretary  Gorbachov  proposing  that  experts  from  the  six-nations 
meet  with  their  Soviet  and  American  counterparts  to  discuss  our 
offer  for  facilitating  a  test  ban  verification.  We  await  their  response. 
In  the  past  the  Soviet  Union  has  responded  positively  to  our 
proposals.  We  hope  that  the  American  response  will  be  helpful. 

At  Ixtapa  we  also  reiterated  our  call  for  the  prevention  of  an  arms 
race  in  outer  space  and  emphasised  the  urgency  of  halting  the 
development  of  anti-satellite  weapons. 

Our  meeting  was  enriched  by  the  participation  of  several  eminent 
personalities  from  a  number  of  countries.  All  of  them  endorsed  the 
spirit  and  content  of  the  Mexico  Declaration.  We  had  occasion  to 
exchange  views  with  several  of  these  eminent  people  including  Prof. 
Carl  Sagan,  Dr.  Alfonso  Garcia  Robles,  Prof.  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  Mr.  Allan  Boesak,  Madame  Silvia  Hermandez,  Prof 
Aleksander  Grilichkov  and  Prof.  Jerome  Wiezner.  Public  opinion 
and  Governments  in  a  number  of  countries  are  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  import  of  our  message.  There  is  a  greater 
need  to  enlist  the  support  of  parliaments,  the  media,  universities  and 
other  organisations  to  give  active  support  to  our  initiative.  They 
could  help  in  mobilising  public  opinion,  particularly  in  nuclear 
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weapon  States.  Prior  to  our  next  meeting  we  shall  also  consider  other 
measures  to  enable  us  to  project  an  independent  viewpoint  on  issues 
related  to  nuclear  disarmament  and  prevention  of  an  arms  race  in 
space,  by  compiling  and  disseminating  unbiased  data  and  studies. 

My  visit  to  Mexico  in  August  from  7  to  9  was  the  first  bilateral 
Prime  Ministerial  visit  since  my  grandfather’s  visit  to  that  country  in 
November  1961.  We  were  received  with  great  warmth  and 
cordiality.  My  talks  with  President  de  la  Madrid  reflected  shared 
perceptions  on  major  international  issues  and  our  common  concern 
for  peace,  disarmament  and  development. 

We  recognised  that  the  level  of  our  economic  relations  was  not 
commensurate  with  our  close  political  ties.  Both  of  us  decided  to 
give  more  content  to  our  relationship  through  a  time-bound 
programme  of  enhancing  trade  and  economic  collaboration.  We 
exchanged  lists  of  items  of  export  interest  to  each  country  and 
decided  on  reciprocal  credits  of  $  20  million  to  facilitate  trade 
exchanges.  The  fields  identified  for  industrial  collaboration  include 
textile  machinery,  machine  tools,  pharmaceuticals  and  railway 
equipment.  The  possibilities  of  collaboration  in  the  oil  sector  would 
be  explored  during  the  visit  of  a  Mexican  delegation  to  India  later 
this  year.  We  also  decided  to  have  annilal  consultations  at  ministerial 
level  on  bilateral  matters  and  international  issues. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  visits,  I  made  a  transit  halt  for  about 
two-and-a-half  hours  in  Prague  on  ^Sunday,  August  10.  We  were 
warmly  received.  I  had  useful  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Lubomir 
Strougal.  These  revealed  an  identity  of  views  on  a  number  of 
international  issues  of  mutual  concern.  The  Czechoslovak  Prime 
Minister  reminded  me  of  the  pending  invitation  for  me  to  pay  an 
official  visit  to  Czechoslovakia  and  1  invited  him  to  visit  India. 

On  my  return  journey  from  Prague,  the  aircraft  had  some  engine 
trouble  and  we  were  forced  to  make  an  unscheduled  halt  in  Moscow. 
We  spent  over  six  hours  at  the  airport  shortly  after  midnight  on  1 1 
August.  The  Soviet  Government  graciously  provided  us  with  an 
aircraft  for  my  return  journey  to  Delhi  and  extended  all  courtesies. 
The  first  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Geiodar  Aleiyev  was  good  enough 
to  come  to  the  airport.  We  had  a  useful  exchange  of  views. 

We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
Commonwealth  meeting  in  London,  the  Ixtapa  Summit  and  the  visit 
to  Mexico. 

The  Communique  of  the  Commonwealth  Heads  of  Government 
Review  Meeting  has  been  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  earlier.  I 
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now  place  the  Mexico  Declaration  and  the  Document  on  Verification 
Measures  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  for  the  perusal  of  Honourable 
Members. 


Towards  a  World  of  Equals 


We  ARE  DRAWN  together  by  a  shared  view  of  the  world.  We 
come  from  more  than  a  hundred  nations  but  we  belong  to  one  human 
family.  We  want  our  family  to  live  better.  We  want  it  to  be  not  half 
affluent  half  deprived,  but  to  be  vivified  by  a  sense  of  equality.  We 
want  all  to  have  access  to  knowledge,  growth  and  fulfilment.  We 
want  to  live  not  in  fear  but  freedom,  not  in  the  shadow  of  war  but  in 
peace. 

This  indeed  is  non-alignment.  Non-alignment  is  an  idea,  a  reality, 
a  movement,  a  major  force  transforming  history.  As  we  gather  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  25  years  of  our  Movement,  we  pledge 
ourselves  anew  to  its  central  idea  of  coexistence  and  co-development 
in  peace,  honour  and  equality. 

I  thank  our  hosts,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  people  of 
Zimbabwe,  for  their  warm  welcome  and  cordial  hospitality.  The 
Chairmanship  of  our  Movement  now  goes  to  Prime  Minister  Mugabe 
who  has  led  his  nation  to  freedom  through  a  heroic  struggle.  Robert 
Mugabe  and  Zimbabwe  represent  the  spirit  of  daring  and 
determination  which  animates  Africa  and  the  non-aligned 
community  as  a  whole. 

Our  Movement  arose  out  of  our  fight  against  foreign  rule, 
imperialism  and  colonialism.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  body  and  shape  to 
our  vision  of  freedom  and  equality.  To  this  dream,  so  many  have 
offered  their  breath  and  blood,  their  toil  and  tears  and  borne  limitless 
pain  and  suffering.  It  is  these  heroes  who  made  us  free. 

On  the  eve  of  India’s  freedom,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  declared: 

“The  only  possible  real  objective  that  we,  in  common  with  other 
nations,  can  have  is  the  objective  of  co-operating  in  building  up 
some  kind  of  world  structure,  call  it  one  world.  If  we  think  of  that 
structure,  and  our  co-operation  with  other  countries  in  achieving  it, 
where  does  the  question  of  our  being  tied  up  with  this  group  of 
nations  or  that  group  arise?” 

After  the  Second  World  War,  as  India  and  other  nations  of  Asia 
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and  Africa  emerged  into  freedom,  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
America  grouped  themselves  into  rival  power  blocs.  The  advent  of 
nuclear  weapons  coincided  with  these  two  developments.  The  new 
nations  perceived  with  clarity  that  their  dreams  of  a  better  life  would 
be  lost  if  they  were  trapped  in  contending  military  alliances.  One 
after  another  they  opted  for  non-alignment.  Individual  nation’s 
choices  coalesced  into  our  collective  option  for  peace. 

The  Non-Aligned  Movement  has  gained  momentum  and  become 
the  force  that  it  is  today.  Many  even  within  the  blocs  have  begun  to 
think  like  us.  They  have  lost  faith  in  militarist  philosophies  and  the 
politics  of  the  balance  of  terror.  They  recognise  that  non-alignment 
represents  an  alternative  world  view — a  way  out  of  the  impasse  in 
which  conventional  international  politics  and  civilisation  find 
themselves. 

Our  Movement’s  compelling  appeal  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
pressures  on  our  countries  to  abandon  the  path  of  non-alignment.  We 
have  withstood  the  weight  of  the  blocs.  We  have  kept  faith  with  the 
approach  of  friendship  with  all,  irrespective  of  political  ideologies. 

We  adhere  to  non-alignment  because  non-alignment  symbolises 
the  courage  to  be  ourselves,  because  it  proclaims  our  faith  in  a  new 
kind  of  world — a  world  of  equals — and  because  it  is  a  compact  with 
peace. 

No  more  is  non-alignment  derided  as  airy,  ineffectual  and 
immoral.  The  powerful  might  think  that  they  alone  know  what  is 
good  for  us.  We  have  resisted  the  blandishments  and  guarantees.  We 
who  asserted  our  right  to  make  our  own  choices  could  not  again 
agree  to  decisions  being  made  elsewhere.  We  have  persevered  in  our 
path.  No  other  community  of  nations  has  continued  its  search  for 
peace  and  justice  with  such  unwavering  commitment.  No  one  has  so 
consistently  pointed  that  though  our  world  is  small,  there  is  room 
enough  for  all — as  Indira  Gandhi  put  it.  The  world  can  survive  only 
by  giving  up  confrontation  and  by  eradicating  fear,  hate  and 
disparity.  This  is  the  thrust  of  our  Movement. 

Wars  earlier  were  limited  and  localised.  World  Wars  and  even 
‘total  wars’  as  they  were  called,  touched  only  a  portion  of  the  globe. 
A  war  today  involving  nuclear  weapons  would  leave  no  nation 
untouched.  No  form  of  life  would  survive. 

At  our  first  conference  in  Belgrade,  our  far-sighted  founding 
fathers — Nehru,  Tito,  Sukarno,  Nasser,  Nkrumah,  with  their 
colleagues — called  for  a  halt  to  the  nuclear  race.  Suspension  of 
testing  was  to  be  the  first  step.  Our  Movement  has  worked 
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continuously  for  nuclear  disarmament  through  dialogue.  Last  year, 
six  nations  met  in  New  Delhi  and  took  an  initiative  for  disarmament 
and  peace.  This  initiative,  which  was  endorsed  by  our  Co-ordinating 
Bureau,  reflects  the  will  of  our  Movement.  The  Soviet  Union  readily 
responded  to  our  call  to  adopt  a  moratorium  on  testing.  This 
moratorium  has  been  once  again  extended  in  response  to  the  new 
Declaration  of  the  Six  in  Mexico.  We  welcome  the  Soviet  decision 
and  we  seek  a  like  response  from  the  other  nuclear- weapon  States. 

A  great  responsibility  rests  on  the  leaders  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  hope  they  will  meet  before  the  end  of  the  year 
and  take  specific  measures  to  reduce,  and  eventually  eliminate, 
nuclear-weapons.  Nuclear  confrontation  must  not  be  allowed  to 
move  into  new  dimensions. 

Apart  from  the  looming  nuclear  war,  there  is  a  constant  threat  to 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  nations,  to  our  right  to  use  our 
resources  for  our  people’s  good  and  to  the  unity  of  our  Movement. 

We  have  withstood  pressures  for  twenty-five  years.  We  must 
stand  united.  We  will  stand  united — not  in  our  interest  alone  but  in 
the  interest  of  all  humanity.  “The  outward  freedom  we  attain”, 
Mahatma  Gandhi  cautioned,  “will  only  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
inward  freedom  to  which  we  may  have  grown  at  a  given  moment”. 
No  man  loses  his  freedom  except  through  his  weaknesses. 

Independence  and  non-alignment  carry  with  them  the  imperative 
to  strengthen  ourselves  politically,  economically  and  technologically. 
This  should  be  the  driving  force  of  our  domestic  efforts  and  of  our 
collective  endeavours. 

Science  has  unlocked  the  treasure-chest  of  plenty.  Yet  two-thirds 
of  humanity  live  in  want.  The  international  economic  scene  is 
irrational,  unequal  and  chaotic.  The  benefits  flow  only  to  a  few 
affluent  nations.  Our  efforts  at  self-reliance  are  undermined  by  the 
rising  cost  of  technology  and  the  deteriorating  terms  of  trade.  Many 
developing  countries  stagger  under  debt  burdens,  having  paid  back 
colossal  sums.  The  technological  haves  are  no  less  beset  by 
anxieties.  They  too  are  in  crisis.  Their  growth  has  slowed.  Their 
policies  force  millions  of  their  own  people  out  of  jobs.  Most  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  one  that  the  world’s  economy 
is  integral,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  developed  and  the  developing 
are  intertwined.  Habituated  too  long  to  exploitative  relationships, 
they  too  do  not  seem  to  realise  that  the  development  of  the  poor 
countries  will  offer  greater  opportunities  for  themselves.  All  that  the 
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developing  countries  ask  in  calling  for  a  new  international  economic 
order  is  simple  economic  sense. 

The  stronger  we  are  economically,  the  more  respect  we  shall  get 
from  the  economically  strong.  We,  the  non-aligned,  we  the 
developing,  are  not  without  scientific  and  technological  knowledge. 
By  sharing  our  skills  and  resources,  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
bring  the  developed  to  the  table  of  dialogue. 

Here  in  southern  Africa,  in  Zimbabwe,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  basic  issues  of  freedom  and  human  rights  in  our  time.  We  are 
within  earshot  of  South  Africa  and  Namibia,  where  the  fighters  of 
freedom  are  hunted  and  harassed,  persecuted  and  punished,  exiled 
and  executed.  The  toil  and  travails  of  Chief  Luthuli,  Nelson 
Mandela,  Robert  Sobukwe  and  Yusuf  Dadoo,  and  the  ultimate 
sacrifices  made  by  Steve  Biko  and  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  remind  us  of  the  epic  struggle  of  the  oppressed  people  of 
South  Africa.  The  Pretoria  regime  combines  the  worst  forms  of 
imperialism,  racism  and  aggression.  Our  freedom  is  incomplete  so 
long  as  apartheid  and  tyranny  continue  in  South  Africa,  so  long  as 
Namibia  remains  occupied  and  subjugated.  No  man  is  free  until 
every  man  is  free. 

Our  success  in  Harare  will  be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which  we 
can  hasten  the  liberation  of  the  people  of  South  Africa  and  the 
emergence  of  Namibia  as  a  sovereign  nation. 

We  reiterate  our  solidarity  with  the  much  persecuted,  intrepid 
Palestinians  who  are  fighting  for  a  State  in  their  homeland. 

We  support  the  right  of  Nicaragua  to  remain  independent,  free  of 
foreign  intervention. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  and  support  to  nations  and  peoples  who 
are  defending  their  sovereignty  resisting  intimidation  and  intrusion, 
interference  and  intervention. 

Consider  the  task  our  Movement  see  for  itself  a  quarter  century 
ago — to  remedy  the  political  and  economic  consequences  of  more 
than  two  centuries  of  colonial  exploitation.  We  have  made  a  firm 
start  and  covered  considerable  distance.  We  are  in  the  vanguard  of 
transition  from  domination  to  democracy  among  nations.  We  are 
engaged  in  enhancing  the  human  resources  of  our  own  countries  and 
in  restructuring  international  economic  relations  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  based  on  equitable  sharing. 

The  twentieth  century  has  been  a  century  of  political  upheavals 
and  scientific  revelations.  The  most  remarkable  development  of  our 
age  is  the  awakening  of  human  consciousness.  The  souls  of  long 
suppressed  peoples  have  found  utterance.  They  will  not  tolerate 
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injustice  and  deprivation.  These  aspirations  and  the  possibilities 
opened  up  by  technology  have  to  be  matched.  It  is  only  a  universal 
vision  and  a  compassionate  heart  that  can  achieve  this  correlation. 
Our  Movement  represents  that  universal  vision  and  that  compassion. 
We  must  succeed:  We  shall  succeed. 


A  World  Free  from  Fear,  Hatred 

and  Want 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  at  Belgrade,  the  leaders  of  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement  declared: 

’’Imperialism  is  weakening.  Colonial  empires  and  other  forms  of 
foreign  oppression.  .  .are  gradually  disappearing  from  the  stage  of 
history”. 

Our  gathering  today  reflects  the  truth  of  that  perception.  We  meet 
in  a  nation  younger  than  the  Movement  itself.  In  congratulating  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  assuming  the  leadership  of  our  Movement,  we 
felicitate  your  young  nation  and  the  ancient,  resurgent  continent  you 
represent. 

We  are  deeply  touched  by  the  tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  Indira 
Gandhi.  Indira  Gandhi  was  a  child  of  the  Indian  revolution.  Her  love 
for  her  country  did  not  limit  her  love  for  the  world.  She  said  at  the 
New  Delhi  Summit:  ’’Nationalism  does  not  detach  us  from  our 
common  humanity.” 

The  causes  of  common  humanity  are  the  causes  of  non-alignment. 
We  seek  human  dignity  and  human  rights.  We  work  for  survival  in 
this  nuclear  age.  We  believe  in  peaceful  coexistence.  We  are 
pledged  to  equality  and  democracy  among  nations.  Our  goal  is 
independence  and  security  for  all.  We  strive  to  alleviate  poverty  and 
suffering. 

South  Africa  is  a  cauldron  coming  to  the  boil.  Ever  since 
Belgrade,  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  has  urged  the  immediate 
dismantling  of  apartheid.  Racism  cannot  last.  A  people’s  aspirations 
cannot  be  encaged  in  a  prison.  Nelson  Mandela  and  his  people  will 
be  free. 

Pretoria  remains  obstinate,  intransigent,  obdurate.  They  think 
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apartheid  can  be  given  an  acceptable  face.  It  cannot.  Their  legislative 
amendments  and  administrative  changes  do  not  end  racial 
domination.  They  prolong  it.  Freedom  in  South  Africa  will  brook  no 
further  delay.  The  question  starkly  is:  liberty  now,  with  innocent 
lives  saved,  or  liberty  later,  in  a  welter  of  blood? 

At  the  initiative  of  the  movement  and  the  Organisation  for 
African  Unity  an  International  Conference  on  sanctions  against 
South  Africa  was  held  last  June.  Its  recommendations  are  clear.  The 
will  of  those  who  must  implement  them  is  not.  Outside  economic 
sustenance  only  reinforces  Pretoria’s  intransigence.  Sanctions  will 
compel  Pretoria  to  relent.  Sanctions  can  yet  secure  a  relatively 
peaceful  transition  to  racial  equality  and  majority  rule.  Else, 
unprecedented  violence  will  mow  down  a  multitude  of  the  finest 
flowers  of  South  Africa.  We,  the  non-aligned  should  press  ahead 
with  sanctions  whether  others  are  prepared  to  do  so  or  not.  Three  of 
our  member-States,  including  two  of  the  front-line — Zambia  and  our 
host,  Zimbabwe — participated  in  the  Commonwealth  initiative 
which  agreed  on  sanctions  now. 

Pretoria  retaliated — swiftly  and  immediately.  The  front-line  States 
have  been  subjected  to  subversion,  economic  aggression  and  armed 
attack.  Their  security  is  jeopardised  by  a  regime  which  suborns  their 
stability,  arms  and  finances  mercenaries,  abets  puppet  rebels,  bombs 
neighbours  with  impunity,  and  even  invades  them  with  its  troops.  It 
is  guilty  of  interference,intervention,  subversion  and  outright 
aggression.  The  actions  of  the  Pretoria  regime  constitute  a  clear  and 
present  threat  to  international  peace  and  security  within  the  meaning 
of  Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Legally  and  morally, 
the  imperatives  of  international  order  impose  on  the  international 
community  the  obligation  to  collectively  enforce  comprehensive, 
mandatory  sanctions. 

The  front-line  States  and  some  others  will  be  bearing  the  brunt  of 
Pretoria’s  retaliation.  Our  colleagues  will  be  among  the  most 
seriously  affected.  Therefore,  our  solidarity  should  find  practical 
expression  in  a  package  of  measures  which  will  buttress  their 
courageous  commitment  to  the  cause.  The  Movement  must  help 
them.  India  will.  We  shall  be  holding  discussions  with  our  brothers 
here  on  specific  areas,  ways  and  means  of  our  standing  together 
against  the  dying  whiplash  of  apartheid. 

The  other  great  issue  before  this  Assembly — an  issue  which  has 
been  with  us  since  Belgrade  and  before — is  the  survival  of 
humankind.  The  world  bristles  with  sixty  thousand  nuclear 
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warheads.  The  New  Delhi  message  adopted  at  our  Seventh  Summit, 
urged  the  nuclear  weapon  powers  to  negotiate  an  international 
convention  precluding  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  any 
circumstances.  The  Reagan-Gorbachov  Summit  recognised  that  a 
nuclear  war  cannot  be  won  and  must  not  be  fought.  That  perception 
must  be  translated  into  a  treaty. 

The  New  Delhi  message  also  called  for  a  halt  to  all  production 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons.  Three  of  our  members— 
Argentina,  Tanzania  and  India — have  participated  in  the  Six-Nation 
Five-Continent  Initiative.  We  have  urged  an  immediate  moratorium 
on  all  nuclear  tests.  The  problem  of  verification  has  been  raised.  We 
have,  therefore,  placed  our  extensive  technical  expertise  and  global 
geographic  reach  at  the  disposal  of  the  international  community  to 
verify  a  cessation  of  all  nuclear  testing.  The  Soviet  Union  responded 
with  a  unilateral  moratorium,  extended  three  times,  most  recently  in 
the  wake  of  the  Mexico  Declaration.  We  seek  a  similar  response 
from  the  other  nuclear  weapon  powers.  Meanwhile,  allegedly 
impenetrable  defences  are  sought  to  be  placed  in  outer  space.  No 
shield  is  impervious.  Nuclear  suicide  is  fostered  by  such  dangerous 
delusions.  The  pursuit  of  technological  chimeras  only  takes  the 
decision  over  life  or  death  out  of  human  hands.  It  devours  resources 
which  could  be  put  to  infinitely  more  humane  use.  Nothing  but 
nuclear  disarmament  and  peaceful  coexistence  can  guarantee 
our  survival. 

Non-alignment  is,  in  essence,  the  assertion  of  our  right  as 
independent  countries  to  make  up  our  minds  on  international  issues 
free  from  the  preoccupations  and  prejudices  of  the  power  blocs.  We 
believe  in  a  democracy  of  nations.  Each  of  us,  irrespective  of  size  or 
wealth  or  military  strength,  is  the  equal  of  every  other  nation.  We 
speak  with  an  equal  voice  and  are  heard  with  equal  respect.  The 
Non-Aligned  Movement  has  shown  the  world  the  alternative  to 
disastrous  confrontation  and  destructive  rivalry.  Because  we  have 
kept  out  of  the  scramble  for  allies,  the  balance  of  terror  has  not  yet 
tipped  towards  collective  death.  Just  by  being 
ourselves — non-aligned —  we  have  probably  preserved  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

As  our  influence  has  grown  in  world  councils,  we  come  under 
greater  pressure  from  those  who  believe  that  their  prosperity  or 
power  gives  them  a  presumptive  right  to  dominance.  The  United 
Nations  was  founded  on  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  member  States. 
Its  Charter  is  a  constitutional  guarantee  of  international  democracy. 
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It  is  for-three-and-a-half  years  that  New  Delhi  has  seen  an  attempt  to 
undermine  the  system  of  International  Order  so  painstakingly  built 
over  four  decades.  The  danger  is  the  attitude  of  mind  which  says  that 
if  we  cannot  prevail,  we  will  withdraw.  How  can  the  penalising  of 
countries  for  speaking  their  minds  be  reconciled  with  the  sovereign 
right  of  nations  to  express  themselves  freely?  An  international 
democracy  rests  on  an  agreed  code  of  conduct.  If  some  powerful 
countries  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  unilateral  action  which 
transgresses  international  law,  how  can  International  Order  be 
preserved? 

Where  we  seek  consensus,  others  seek  to  browbeat  us.  We  are 
prepared  to  consider,  deliberate  and  negotiate.  But  we  shall  not 
submit.  We  cannot  allow  the  foundation  of  International  Order  to  be 
eroded  from  within.  It  was  the  anarchy  of  power  over  principle 
which  led  to  fifty  million  deaths  in  the  fifty  years  that  preceded  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Nations.  Recourse  to  unilateral  actions 
can  guarantee  neither  peace  nor  security,  only  the  danger  of  total 
annihilation.  The  non-aligned  must  pool  together  their  resources — of 
manpower,  money  and  determination — to  keep  alive  and  vibrant  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter,  and  the  United  Nations 
System. 

Representing  two-thirds  of  the  international  community — 
recently  liberated  from  colonial  domination  —  we  rejoice  in  the 
contribution  we  have  made  to  freedom.  We  rededicate  ourselves  to 
ridding  the  world  of  the  vestiges  of  oppression  which  still  remain. 

First  and  foremost  is  our  pledge  to  Namibia.Eight  long  years  ago, 
Namibia  was  on  the  doorstep  of  freedom.  It  was  eight  years  ago  that 
the  Security  Council  unanimously  agreed  on  a  plan  for  freeing 
Namibia.  Power  bloc  rivalries  and  vested  interests  brought 
extraneous  issues  to  the  fore.  The  Security  Council  was  placed  in  the 
tragic  predicament  of  failing  to  execute  its  own  will.  Pretoria  has 
thwarted  in  Namibia  the  will  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council.  This  outrage  has  been  possible  only  because 
imported  rivalries  have  been  given  preference  over  human  dignity 
and  the  right  of  the  Namibian  people  to  self-determination. 

Since  the  last  Summit,  India  has  had  the  proud  privilege  of 
according  full  diplomatic  status  to  the  representatives  of  SWAPO  in 
New  Delhi.  The  Non-aligned  Solidarity  Fund  for  Namibia  is  the 
earnest  of  our  commitment  to  freedom  for  our  comrades  in  that 
beleaguered  land.  Two  international  conferences  have  been  held  to 
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promote  Namibian  independence.  A  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  is  scheduled  to  take  place  shortly.  Our  Movement  has 
sponsored  in  the  Security  Council  draft  resolutions  which 
commanded  the  support  of  all  members  save  those  with  strong 
economic  interests  in  South  Africa.  As  Chairman  of  the  Movement,  I 
have  written  to  the  UN  Secretary-General  and  discussed  with  him 
our  anguish  and  anger  at  the  delay  in  granting  immediate, 
unconditional  independence  to  Namibia. 

Elsewhere,  the  forces  of  oppression  operate  more  insidiously  but 
with  no  less  effect.  The  valiant  Palestinians,  bloodied  but  unbowed, 
are  denied  an  independent  State  in  their  homeland.  We  met  in  New 
Delhi  in  1983  in  the  shadow  of  the  invasion  of  Lebanon  and 
genocide  in  the  refugee  camps  of  Beirut.  Israel’s  responsibility  and 
complicity  were  clear,  as  was  the  undeterred  resolve  of  the  dispersed 
and  heroic  people  of  Palestine  to  preserve  their  identity  and  their 
future.  The  Non-Aligned  Movement  piloted  the  passage  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  Resolution  which  called  for  an  international 
peace  conference  on  the  Middle  East,  with  the  participation  of  all 
parties  to  the  Arab-lsraeli  conflict,  including  the  PLO.  Israel  and  its 
friends  refuse  to  participate.  The  agony  is  prolonged.  We  shall  stand 
by  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organisation,  the  sole  authentic 
representative  of  Palestine,  in  their  struggle  to  secure  for  their  people 
their  inalienable  national  rights — as  inevitably  they  will. 

Unhappily,  Cyprus  still  remains  divided  with  a  part  of  its  territory 
under  foreign  occupation.  We  reiterate  our  support  to  its  people  and 
affirm  our  determination  to  work  for  the  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity  of  a  non-aligned  and  unified  Republic. 

In  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  the  right  of  nations  to 
follow  national  policies  of  their  choice  is  being  challenged.  There  is 
outside  intimidation  and  interference.  Sovereignty  is  encroached 
upon,  national  independence  abridged.  The  Non-Aligned  Movement 
has  extended  its  full  support  to  the  Contadora  process.  The  forces  of 
change  are  not  inspired  by  alien  powers  or  ideologies.  Their  aim  is  to 
dismantle  oppressive,  obsolete  social  structures.  These  are  problems 
of  the  region.  They  must  be  looked  at  in  a  regional  perspective.  They 
must  be  resolved  in  a  regional  framework,  through  dialogue  and 
negotiation.  We  stand  by  the  people  of  Nicaragua  whose  unflinching 
bravery  and  passionate  commitment  to  freedom  is  an  inspiration  to 
all. 

Our  clear  and  unambiguous  position  on  the  situation  in 
South-West  Asia  was  stated  in  1981,  reiterated  in  New  Delhi  in  1983 
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and  again  in  Luanda  last  year.  We  endorse  and  support  the  initiative 
taken  by  the  UN  Secretary-General.  Conflict  and  tension  persist  in 
South-East  Asia.  Members  of  our  Movement  have,  over  the  past  few 
years,  had  their  individual  perceptions  and  assessment  of  the 
situation  in  the  region.  The  position  of  our  Movement  has  been 
enunciated  in  our  documents.  India  has  urged  all  the  States  in  the 
region  to  undertake  a  dialogue  which  would  resolve  their 
differences,  establish  a  durable  peace  and  eliminate  the  involvement 
or  threats  of  intervention  by  outside  powers. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  United  Nations  declared  the  Indian  Ocean  a 
zone  of  peace.  Fifteen  years  later  the  Indian  Ocean  has  been 
transformed  into  a  theatre  of  heightened  tension  and  potential 
conflict.  This  has  not  happened  at  the  behest  of  the  littoral  or 
hinterland  States.  Nor  is  it  in  their  interests.  It  is  outside  powers  who 
are  polluting  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  with  warships  and 
nuclear  submarines,  erecting  new  command  structures  and 
establishing  naval  bases.  Meanwhile,  the  conference  to  implement 
the  United  Nations  declaration  remains  a  distant  harbour  light.  The 
Indian  Ocean  must  be  saved  from  the  depredations  of  those  whose 
military  presence  detracts  from  our  security.  Why  should  we  be 
dragged  into  rivalries  which  are  not  of  our  making,  to  which  we  are 
not  party?  The  convening  of  the  conference  is  an  imperative 
necessity.  It  is  being  blocked  only  by  the  recalcitrance  of  some  of 
those  who  have  inducted  their  forces  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Let  us  also  look  within.  Nothing  has  so  saddened  us  as  the  tragic 
six-year  old  conflict  between  two  of  our  members.  It  has  affected  our 
Movement.  Death,  destruction,  suffering  and  misery  have  fallen  on 
so  many.  As  Chairman  of  the  Movement,  and  as  a  country  enjoying 
the  friendliest  of  ties  with  Iran  and  Iraq,  we  had  said  at  New  Delhi 
that  we  could  continue  consultations  with  both  countries.  We  have 
done  so  on  numerous  occasions.  Tragically  we  have  not  met  with 
success — nor  have  the  efforts  of  others. 

It  must  also  give  us  cause  for  concern  that  we  have  achieved  so 
little  in  our  efforts  at  South-South  co-operation.  The  dialogue 
between  the  North  and  the  South  is  at  a  standstill.  Meanwhile,  should 
we  not  be  revolutionising  the  existing  International  Economic  Order 
by  tangible,  broad-based  co-operation  amongst  ourselves.  We 
comprise  nearly  two  billion  of  some  of  the  most  talented  people  in 
the  world.  We  are  inheritors  of  great  civilisations  which  made 
pioneering  contributions  to  humankind’s  knowledge  of  the  universe, 
science  and  technology.  It  is  to  our  countries  that  the  colonialists 
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came  ferreting  out  natural  resources  which  their  own  countries 
lacked.  We  possess  skills  aplenty,  vast  indigenous  experience,  and  a 
reservoir  of  technology  that  has  hardly  been  tapped.  Finances  too  are 
available. 

Why  then  has  progress  in  mutual  co-operation  among  developing 
countries  been  so  slow?  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  still  know  so  little 
about  each  other.  At  no  professional  level — be  it  engineers  or 
doctors,  architects  or  townplanners,  industrialists  or  traders, 
economists  or  administrators — is  there  any  widespread  knowledge  of 
what  other  developing  countries  are  doing  or  what  they  can 
contribute.  Our  information  antennae  are  oriented  to  the  Occident. 
We  should  organise  an  effective  information  grid  along  which 
information  about  ourselves  flows  quickly  and  efficiently. 

And  while  the  information  grid  is  being  put  in  place,  let  us  form 
groups  of  countries  with  pronounced  complementarities  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  and  advantages  of  co-operation  amongst 
ourselves.  This  might  set  the  pace  and  act  as  an  example  for  the 
hesitant  North.  Meaningful  economic  co-operation  among 
developing  countries  would  also  impart  greater  significance  to 
multilateral  schemes  of  co-operation  such  as  the  Global  System  of 
Trade  Preferences  (GSTP).  Finally,  strengthened  co-operation 
among  ourselves  would  strengthen  our  negotiating  power  in  parleys 
with  the  North. 

The  emphasis  I  am  placing,  as  outgoing  Chairman,  on 
South-South  co-operation  must  not  be  construed  as  downgrading  or 
devaluing  the  need  for  resumption  with  verve  of  international 
co-operation  for  development.  If  the  dialogue  is  in  an  impasse,  it 
avails  us  little  to  reiterate  well-worn  positions.  There  must  be 
imagination  and  flexibility  in  bringing  the  North  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

This  is  not  an  invitation  to  compromise  on  principles  or  to  lower 
our  sights.  The  world  economic  order  is  unjust,  iniquitous. 
Governments  which  profess  a  doctrinal  adherence  to  free  trade 
retreat  into  protection  in  the  face  of  our  exports.  New  rounds  of 
liberalisation  are  pursued  while  the  unfinished  business  of  a  decade 
ago  is  neglected.  Not  surprisingly,  the  unfinished  business  is  our 
business.  They  seek  to  widen  the  ambit  of  GATT.  But  when  it  comes 
to  our  products,  GATT  rules  are  bypassed  and  "temporary 
derogations"  are  sought  to  be  made  quasi-permanent.  Technology  is 
withheld  or  transferred  not  in  response  to  development  requirements 
but  at  the  behest  of  ulterior  motives. 
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The  monetary  system  is  devised  to  the  advantage  of  those  with 
economic  power — and  weighted  against  those  in  real  difficulty. 
Offcial  development  assistance  is  down  to  a  trickle.  Aid  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  quid  pro  quo  for  political  complicity.  Meanwhile, 
austerity  measures  conceived  in  narrow  perspectives,  ignoring  social 
compulsions  and  political  reality,  place  intolerable  strains  on 
recipient  countries.  Development  was  once  recognised  as  the 
common  concern  of  humankind.  Institutions  were  fashioned  to  give 
expression  to  this  concern.  These  are  now  in  neglect.  Bilateral 
programmes  are  promoted  as  substitutes  for  international 
co-operation  . 

A  new  International  Economic  Order  will  remove  the  irrationality 
and  constraints  which  keep  the  developing  countries  poor  and  inflict 
instability,  unemployment  and  bankruptcy  on  the  North.  Yet,  for 
want  of  a  bold  vision,  the  North-South  dialogue  remains  frustrated. 
Businessmen,  intellectuals  and  workers  in  developed  countries  know 
better.  Ours  is  an  interdependent  world.  Continued  prosperity  in  the 
developed  countries  is  contingent  on  growth  in  the  developing.  Our 
prospects  for  development  hinge  crucially  on  stability  in  the 
advanced  economies.  Realization  will  dawn.  Eventually,  the 
dialogue  will  commence.  We  must  keep  ourselves  in  readiness  for 
that  day. 

The  debt  problem  of  the  developing  countries  has  been 
particularly  onerous  in  Latin  America  and  Africa.  We  can  only  regret 
that  the  developed  countries  seem,  by  and  large,  to  have  opted  for 
bilateral  political  persuasion  and  pressure.  We  place  much  greater 
faith  in  multilateral  options  based  on  harmonised  thinking  and 
concerted  effort. 

Famine  and  adverse  trade  circumstances  have  combined  to 
aggravate  an  already  critical  situation  in  Africa.  Tremendous  efforts 
are  being  made  by  African  governments  and  the  people  to  overcome 
these  adversities.  We  in  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  have  already 
extended  to  Africa  our  fullest  co-operation.  We  will  continue  to 
make  available  to  them  our  experience,  our  expertise  and  our 
technologies. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  in  the  progress  made  and  pride  in  our 
achievements  that  I  lay  down  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the 
Movement.  The  relevance  and  influence  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement  have  grown  with  the  years.  Our  role  in  the  world  derives 
not  only  from  our  numbers — although  there  is  no  denying  that  our 
numbers  make  us,  as  my  mother  said  "history’s  biggest  peace 
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movement".  Non-alignment  matters  to  the  world  because  we  are  the 
conscience  keepers  of  humanity.  We  are  the  voice  of  sanity.  We  are 
the  refuge  of  the  small  states  in  an  insecure  world.  We  are  the 
custodians  of  freedom  and  human  dignity.  We  offer  coexistence  not 
co-destruction.  We  offer  consensus  not  confrontation.  We  reject  all 
domination  and  seek  none  ourselves.  We  are  pledged  to  a  world  free 
from  fear,  free  from  hatred,  free  from  want. 

This  gauge  for  humankind  I  pass  on  to  Your  Excellency.  The 
courage  and  tenacity  of  Zimbabwe’s  fight  for  freedom  was  thrilling 
proof  of  the  will  to  prevail.  We  are  sure  that  under  your  leadership 
the  unity,  cohesion  and  solidarity  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  will 
grow  from  strength  to  strength. 


India  and  Zambia 


1  WARMLY  WELCOME  You  and  the  distinguished  members  of 
your  delegation.  I  am  delighted  that  you  have  been  able  to  respond  to 
the  invitation  I  extended  when  I  was  in  your  country  recently. 

Zambia  and  India  are  bound  together  by  the  unbreakable  threads 
of  friendship,  mutual  esteem  and  shared  ideals.  We  have  shared  our 
history,  having  experienced  the  agony  of  colonial  exploitation  and 
the  exultation  of  winning  freedom.  We  are  both  committed  to 
democracy,  development,  peace  and  human  equality.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Kaunda,  the  maker  of  new  Zambia,  is  known  and  respected  the 
world  over  as  a  symbol  of  resurgent  Africa  and  as  a  spokesman  of 
struggling  peoples  all  over  the  world.  India  admires  his  courage  and 
compassion.  Indira  Gandhi  and  Kenneth  Kaunda  have  placed 
Indo-Zambian  friendship  and  co-operation  on  firm  foundations.  I 
greatly  value  Dr.  Kaunda’ s  friendship  and  wise  counsel.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  India  and  Zambia  will  always  move  together  as  brothers 
in  the  journey  towards  peace  and  justice. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  we  had  a  gathering  of  the  non-aligned 
family  in  Zimbabwe,  your  neighbour.  We  took  stock  of  the  major 
challenges  confronting  the  world  and  renewed  our  resolve  to 
continue  our  fight  against  racism,  aggression  and  exploitation.  Next 
door  to  you,  in  South  Africa,  millions  of  Africans  are  gagged  and 
humiliated.  They  are  denied  their  basic  rights  as  human  beings — the 
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rights  to  move  about,  to  speak,  to  choose,  to  work,  to  live.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them  are  bludgeoned,  tortured  and  jailed. 

The  outrage  has  gone  on  too  long.  It  must  end.  The  majority  in 
South  Africa  will  themselves  put  an  end  to  it.  The  internal  protest  is 
reaching  the  decisive  point.  With  it  the  Pretoria  regime  has 
intensified  its  repression  at  home  and  its  belligerency  and  economic 
pressure  against  the  neighbouring  States  of  Africa.  Hearteningly, 
international  public  opinion  against  apartheid  is  also  growing  in 
strength.  This  is  happening  even  in  those  countries  whose 
governments  are  reluctant  to  apply  sanctions  against  the  South 
African  regime. 

As  for  the  non-aligned  nations,  we  are  firm  in  our  abhorrence  of 
apartheid,  and  in  our  resolve  to  wipe  it  out.  We  know  that  mandatory 
sanctions  will  hasten  the  process.  We  also  recognise  that  the 
response  of  Pretoria  will  be  more  harassment  of  the  people  at  home 
and  more  aggression  against  the  front-line  States.  The  valiant  front¬ 
line  States  will  withstand  the  challenge.  There  need  be  no  doubt 
about  it.  To  them,  the  victory  of  the  majority  in  South  Africa  and  the 
freedom  of  Namibia  are  a  continuation  of  their  own  freedom  fights. 

The  entire  Non-Aligned  Movement  is  and  will  be  with  the 
freedom  loving  people  of  South  Africa,  Namibia  and  the  front-line 
States  in  their  battle  against  brute  force.  The  Harare  Summit  has 
adopted  a  set  of  measures  for  giving  effective  help  to  the  freedom 
fighters  in  South  Africa  and  Namibia  and  to  the  front-line  States  in 
foiling  Pretoria’s  military  and  economic  counter  thrusts.  India  and 
Zimbabwe  have  been  entrusted  with  a  special  responsibility  for  the 
AFRICA  Fund — the  Fund  for  Action  for  Resisting  Invasion, 
Colonialism  and  Apartheid.  We  should  ensure  that  the  Fund  gathers 
speedy  momentum. 

Over  the  years,  both  our  countries  have  taken  care  to  strengthen 
bilateral  relations  in  the  economic,  technological  and  educational 
fields.  Both  Zambia  and  India  are  developing  countries.  What  is 
development?  It  is  concerted  action  to  remove  the  weaknesses  of  a 
nation — poverty,  ignorance  and  disease.  Development  means  more 
and  better  food  and  shelter,  more  and  better  jobs,  more  and  better 
education  and  health  facilities.  But  development  is  much  more  than 
mere  economic  growth  and  improvement  in  material  conditions.  It  is 
essentially  the  strengthening  of  the  spirit  of  a  people  and  enabling 
them  to  deal  better  with  life’s  challenges.  In  your  distinguished 
political  career.  Prime  Minister,  you  have  handled  finance,  education 
and  culture.  You  know  how  intimately  related  all  these  are.  Natural 
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resources  are  important  and  have  to  be  developed.  But  the  biggest 
resource  of  all  is  human  beings  and  their  inner  strength.  All  nations, 
including  those  economically  developed,  must  give  attention  to  the 
development  of  human  beings  in  their  splendid  many-sidedness. 

Today  humanity  is  in  peril  of  losing  its  soul.  The  militarily 
powerful  say  that  their  nuclear  weaponry  will  give  them  security. 
But  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  know  it  would  not.  Affluence  has  not 
led  to  contentment.  Violence  is  growing  everywhere.  We  must 
mobilise  our  spiritual  strength  to  ensure  that  mankind  does  not  lose 
control  over  what  it  has  created.  We  must  unite  to  make  the  earth, 
our  only  home,  a  more  habitable,  hospitable  place. 


A  Rich  Brocade  of  Friendship 


In  a  dim,  distant,  unrecorded  age 
we  had  met,  thou  and  I, 

When  my  speech  became  tangled  in  thine 
and  my  life  in  thy  life. 


That  IS  HOW  our  great  poet,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  described  his 
feelings  when  he  visited  Indonesia  sixty  years  ago.  That  is  how  I  feel 
today. 

This  is  my  second  visit  to  your  country  of  fabled  beauty.  I  was 
barely  six  in  1950  when  I  came  with  my  grandfather  and  my  mother. 
The  years  have  helped  me  to  appreciate  better  the  strands  of  silk  and 
gold  which  have  gone  into  the  rich  brocade  of  our  friendship. 

Argosies  plied  between  the  shores  of  our  two  countries  carrying 
not  just  valuable  merchandise  but  arts  and  ideas,  philosophers,  poets 
and  sculptors.  Two  great  civilisations  flourished  in  close  proximity, 
flowering  in  their  own  genius,  yet  sharing  a  common  view  of  life, 
common  epics,  common  personifications  of  courage  and  truth,  and 
uncommon  spiritual  insights. 

Then  came  the  encounter  with  the  West.  We  were  both 
subjugated.  Colonialism  cut  our  connection.  It  was  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century  that  our  continent  regained  its  confidence.  Political 
resurgence  brought  with  it  a  rediscovery  of  old  links  and  a 
recognition  of  a  common  future.  "A  new  panorama  opened  up  before 
me",  wrote  Jawaharlal  Nehru:  "New  perspectives  of 
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history... Champa,  Cambodia  and  Angkor,  and  Vijaya  and  Majapahit 
suddenly  rose  out  of  the  void  vibrant  with  instinctive  feeling  which 
makes  the  past  touch  the  present.” 

Leaders  of  our  two  liberation  movements  came  together  at 
anti-imperialist  conferences.  We  convened  an  Asian  Relations 
Conference  in  New  Delhi  in  March  1947  even  before  we  attained 
freedom.  It  was  there  that  Jawaharlal  Nehru  proclaimed  in  ringing 
tones  that  the  people  of  Asia  no  longer  were  the  playthings  of  others. 
Not  long  after,  came  an  imperialist  attempt  to  undermine  the  new 
Republic  of  Indonesia.  Your  leaders  were  taken  prisoners.  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  called  an  18-nation  Conference  in  January  1949  to  meet  this 
challenge  to  newly  awakened  Asia  and  express  the  region’s 
solidarity  with  your  country.  The  Afro-Asian  Conference  of  1955  in 
Bandung  marked  another  milestone  in  the  history  of  modern  Asia 
and  the  modern  world. 

In  four  decades  of  independence,  Indonesia  and  India  have 
evolved  an  enduring  national  unity  out  of  extraordinary  diversity. 
We  have  both  registered  impressive  progress  in  agriculture,  industry, 
education  and  public  health.  With  loving  care,  we  have  nurtured  our 
cultural  and  spiritual  roots.  We  see  the  old  with  new  eyes  and  the 
new  with  ancient  wisdom. 

We  are  waging  a  battle  for  technological  development  in  an 
unhelpful — perhaps  even  hostile — international  environment.  The 
industrial  countries,  ranged  in  rival  blocs,  tend  to  judge  every 
international  issue  in  terms  of  narrow  advantage  to  the  one  or  the 
other.  Obsessed  with  the  politics  of  power,  most  of  the  developed 
attach  little  importance  to  the  human  concerns  of  the  economically 
weak.  The  response  of  India  and  Indonesia  to  this  challenge  is  the 
strategy  of  non-alignment.  Indeed  non-alignment  is  more  than  a 
strategy — it  is  a  way  of  life.  Non-alignment  ensures  our  independence 
It  enables  us  to  withstand  pressures.  It  puts  us  on  friendly  terms  with 
both  blocs. 

The  Non-Aligned  Movement,  of  which  our  two  countries  are  the 
founders,  has  consistently  believed  in  coexistence,  non-interference, 
peace  and  nuclear  disarmament.  We  have  firmly  rejected  military 
entanglements  and  opposed  the  extension  of  outside  presences  and 
the  establishment  of  bases.  We  believe  in  dialogue  for  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  differences. 

We  are  concerned  at  the  breakdown  of  the  talks  between 
President  Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachov  in  Reykjavik. 
Reports  indicate  that  substantial  arms  cuts  and  a  halt  to  nuclear 
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testing  were  being  seriously  considered  when  the  talks  stalled  over 
the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  to  new 
dimensions.  It  is  reassuring  that  the  proposals  made  have  not  been 
withdrawn  and  we  hope  a  timetable  for  the  continuation  of 
comprehensive  negotiations  will  yet  be  agreed  upon.  In  the  light  of 
these  developments,  the  Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Peace  Initiative 
assumes  a  new  urgency  and  even  deeper  significance.  We  urge  an 
immediate  global  moratorium  on  all  nuclear  testing — a  moratorium 
which  the  six  nations  are  able  and  willing  to  verify — as  the  essential 
step  to  meaningful  negotiations  on  the  reduction  and  elimination  of 
all  nuclear  weapons.  The  future  of  human  race  depends  on  this. 

Our  two  countries  share  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  our  initiative  the 
United  Nations  has  declared  it  a  zone  of  peace.  That  was  fifteen 
years  ago.  But  the  Ocean  continues  to  be  an  arena  of  rivalry  and 
military  build-up.  We,  the  littoral  states,  demand  the  convening  of  an 
international  conference  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  1971  UN 
Declaration  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  want  it  to  be  a  zone  of  peace. 

Neighbours  who  share  a  region  face  similar  problems.  A 
co-operative  approach  helps  to  solve  them  more  effectively.  It  is  this 
objective  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Association  of 
South-East  Asian  Nations,  of  which  you  are  a  member,  and  the  South 
Asian  Association  for  Regional  Co-operation,  to  which  India  belongs. 
Both  are  important  initiatives.  The  South  Asian  region  embraces  a 
billion  people  who  are  engaged  in  building  a  better  life  for 
themselves.  I  am  sure  ASEAN  and  SAARC  will  contribute 
significantly  to  Asia’s  progress. 

The  people  of  Kampuchea  suffered  a  terrible  genocide  at  the 
hands  of  the  Pol  Pot  regime.  The  conscience  of  the  world  must  never 
allow  those  responsible  for  this  genocide  to  ever  again  return  in  any 
guise.  We  believe  that  the  problems  of  the  region  can  be  resolved 
only  through  dialogue  and  negotiation  leading  to  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  forces  from  Kampuchea  and  safeguarding  all  states  of  the 
region  from  interference,  subversion  and  coercion.  Thus  will  the 
Kampuchean  people  be  assured  the  right  to  determine  their  destiny 
themselves  and  all  states  of  the  region  their  right  to  sovereignty, 
independence  and  territorial  integrity. 

A  major  issue  in  the  world  today  is  the  persistence  of  racism. 
Unfortunately,  some  governments  that  swear  by  human  rights 
condone  the  barbaric  inhumanity  of  Pretoria.  The  Blacks  of  South 
Africa,  who  form  the  majority,  have  long  been  asking  the  outside 
world  to  withhold  economic  support  from  the  apartheid  regime.  Only 
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sanctions  can  compel  Pretoria.  But  some  still  oppose  sanctions.  Their 
plea  is  that  the  Blacks  will  suffer.  But  we  who  won  our  freedom 
from  colonial  rule  are  familiar  with  this  specious  argument. 
Imperialists  used  to  claim  that  independence  would  hurt  the  poor 
people  of  our  lands.  Nothing  is  so  odious  as  sham  sympathy.  Just  as 
we  won  our  freedom,  so  will  the  oppressed  millions  of  South  Africa 
triumph.  It  is  our  duty  to  ensure  that  more  blood  and  suffering  are 
not  exacted  from  them. 

The  recent  Non-Aligned  Summit  at  Harare  reflected  the  best 
instincts  of  humankind  in  demanding  immediate  action  to  wipe 
out  apartheid.  The  Non-Aligned  Movement  has  entrusted  to  me 
the  chairmanship  of  the  AFRICA  Fund — the  Fund  for  Action  for 
Resisting  Invasion,  Colonialism  and  Apartheid.  I  count  on  Indonesia’s 
support. 

Mr.  President,  we  missed  you  in  Harare.  But  this  visit  has  enabled 
me  to  share  with  you  my  assessments  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Non-Aligned  Summit  and  carry  forward  our  Delhi  discussions.  Our 
exchange  of  ideas  also  further  strengthens  our  bilateral  co-operation. 
It  imparts  a  new  impetus  to  an  old  friendship.  Thank  you  for  the 
invitation  which  has  brought  me  here.  I  give  you  and  the  people  of 
Indonesia  the  warm  good  wishes  of  the  people  of  India. 


The  Path  to  Global  Peace 


The  TONE  FOR  our  visit  here  was  set,  as  is  only  appropriate,  by  a 
sensational  test  series:  the  cricketing  equivalent  of  peaceful 
coexistence  being,  perhaps,  a  tied  Test!  Thank  you  for  the  warmth  of 
your  welcome  and  your  firm  clasp  of  friendship. 

I  am  repeatedly  asked  by  the  Australian  media  what  there  is  to  the 
special  relationship  they  see  between  you  and  me.  Bob.  Of  course, 
you  are  a  delightful  person,  but  there  is  much  more  to  it  than  that. 
We  discovered  at  Nassau  that  there  are  remarkable  similarities  in  our 
approach  to  many  international  issues.  Despite  the  particularities  of 
our  preoccupations,  the  distances  that  separate  us,  the  differences  in 
our  origin  as  nations,  we  seem  to  see  the  world  in  a  similar  sort  of 
perspective.  We  also  seem  agreed  that  problems  are  there  to  be 
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solved,  not  left  to  fester.  I  also  much  appreciate  your  direct  and 
straightforward  manner,  your  standing  up  for  your  convictions. 

Beyond  personalities,  this  is  a  turning  point  in  the  consolidation 
of  contacts  between  India  and  Australia.  In  earlier  years,  it  was 
perhaps  not  entirely  clear  whether  Australia  was  an  antipodal  outpost 
or  belonged  to  our  part  of  the  world.  Australia’s  policies  and 
influences  are  now  centrestage  in  international  affairs.  We  see  that 
the  destinies  of  our  countries  are  tied  in  with  the  Indian  Ocean  which 
laps  both  our  shores.  Arising  out  of  our  shared  democratic  values,  we 
have  a  common  interest  injustice,  fairplay  and  human  rights. 

There  are  important  lessons  for  us  to  learn  from  your  pioneering 
spirit.  You  have  turned  vast  arid  lands  into  pastures  and  green  fields. 
Your  mineral  wealth  and  industrial  development  have  placed  you 
among  the  most  economically  advanced  nations  of  the  world.  Your 
potential  is  immense.  You  have  developed  an  authentic  Australian 
culture.  It  has  given  us  not  only  Patrick  White,  Wandjuk  Marika  and 
Joan  Sutherland,  but  also  Olivia  Newton-John,  Mel  Gibson — and 
Waltzing  Matilda! 

The  Indian  ethos  is  reflected  in  our  policy  of  non-alignment. 
Non-Alignment  has  its  roots  in  our  freedom  movement.  Mahatma 
Gandhi  taught  us  that  non-violence  is  not  passive  acquiescence.  It  is 
the  assertion  of  our  convictions.  The  path  of  peace  cannot  lie  through 
uneasy  balances  struck  between  contending  powers,  but  through 
peaceful  coexistence  and  co-operation  between  different  economic 
and  social  systems.  In  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  human  survival 
requires  that  adversary  relationship,  armed  force  and  the  drive  for 
dominance  give  way  to  pacific  settlement  of  disputes.  The  route  we 
chose  at  Independence  is  the  same  route  which  almost  all  countries 
emerging  from  colonialism  and  other  forms  of  domination  have 
chosen  over  the  last  four  decades.  Non-alignment  is  the  projection  of 
our  national  independence  and  of  our  quest  for  international  peace. 
We  need  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  conciliation,  consensus  and 
concord. 

The  Non-Aligned  Movement  is  a  democracy  of  nations.  Every 
nation,  irrespective  of  size  or  wealth  or  military  power,  speaks  with 
equal  voice.  In  this,  the  Movement  mirrors  the  United  Nations,  which 
was  conceived  as  a  forum  of  sovereign  equals.  Colonialism  having 
almost  run  its  course,  the  United  Nations  has  become  increasingly 
representative  and  universal.  Far  from  welcoming  this  development, 
some  powers  have  resorted  to  dangerous  derogations  damaging  to 
the  system  of  international  order.  Australia  and  India  must  continue 
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to  Stand  fast  together  in  building  upon,  and  preventing  the  erosion  of 
a  system  so  painstakingly  erected. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  provides  a  mechanism  for  united 
international  action  against  regimes  which  pose  a  clear  and  present 
threat  to  the  peace.  This  is  the  mechanism  of  comprehensive 
mandatory  sanctions  provided  for  in  Chapter  Vll  of  the  Charter.  No 
regime  merits  more  being  proceeded  against  than  Pretoria.  The 
Non-Aligned  Movement  has  long  been  urging  action  to  end  apartheid. 
The  Movement  has  mobilised  the  solidarity  of  two-thirds  of  the 
international  community  behind  the  courageous  freedom  fighters  of 
South  Africa,  helping  set  the  stage  for  the  final  denouement.  When 
the  six  of  us — drawn  from  North  America,  from  Africa,  from  Asia, 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific — joined  hands  at  the  Commonwealth 
meeting  in  London  last  August,  we  sent  a  signal  that  has  echoed 
around  the  world.  The  Non-Aligned  Movement  has  set  up  the  Fund 
for  Action  for  Resisting  Invasion,  Colonialism  and  Apartheid:  the 
AFRICA  Fund.  The  United  States  Congress  has  obliged  the 
Administration  to  proceed  with  sanctions.  The  momentum  in  favour 
of  sanctions  is  gathering  in  the  European  Community  and  will 
inevitably  spread  even  to  those  who  are  resisting  the  tide  of  history. 
There  is  still  time — but  very  little  time  — to  pull  South  Africa  back 
from  the  brink  of  conflagration.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  to  concert  the 
will  of  the  international  community  to  take  determined  action.  It  is 
this  endeavour  of  epochal  significance  that  has  brought  India  and 
Australia  together  as  colleagues  and  comrades  in  a  larger  human 
cause. 

We  welcome  the  support  which  Australia  has  extended  to  the 
Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Peace  Initiative.  Technology  has  equipped 
man  with  awesome  devices  of  destruction.  Human  passions,  often 
expressive  of  perceptions  of  an  earlier  era,  have  yet  to  be  conditioned 
to  the  responsibilities  imposed  by  a  new  technology.  By  a  strange 
twist  of  logic,  the  powerful  presume  that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
can  be  prevented  by  escalating  their  destructive  power,  stocking 
them  in  larger  numbers,  and  deploying  them  eye  to  eye.  This  they 
call  ‘"deterrence”!  Human  survival  is  far  too  important  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  only  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  destroy  the  world. 
They  may  have  a  monopoly  of  power,  but  they  do  not  have  a 
monopoly  of  wisdom.  We  too  have  been  disappointed  at  the 
outcome  of  the  meeting  in  Iceland.  But  fortunately  what  was  laid  on 
the  table  has  been  left  on  the  table,  and  we  hope  that  a  timetable 
would  be  made  to  pick  up  the  loose  ends,  and  to  come  to  a  positive 
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conclusion  on  destroying,  dismantling  the  nuclear  weapon  arsenal 
that  has  been  built.  We  urge  an  immediate  global  moratorium 
involving  all  nuclear  weapon  States,  which  the  six  nations  are 
prepared  to  verify  as  non-partisan  observers  with  the  required 
technological  skills  and  global  reach.  The  unilateral  Soviet 
moratorium  is  now  more  than  a  year  old.  The  others  must  follow 
suit.  We  do  not  believe  there  are  any  significant  technological  gaps 
to  be  bridged.  We  look  to  Australia  to  join  hands  with  men  and 
women  of  goodwill  everywhere  to  mobilise  world  opinion  against 
the  Gadarene  rush  to  nuclear  suicide. 

We  share  the  Indian  Ocean,  you  at  its  south-eastern  edge,  we  at  its 
northern  rim.  The  peace  of  our  region,  our  security  and  our 
commerce  depend  on  freeing  the  ocean  of  outside  rivalries.  In  1971, 
the  United  Nations  declared  the  Indian  Ocean  a  zone  of  peace.  The 
declaration  has  remained  a  dead  letter  while  the  ocean  has  been 
transformed  into  a  theatre  of  tension  by  the  induction  of  foreign 
naval  presences  and  their  panoply  of  nuclear  war.  The  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  is  once  again  considering  at  its  current 
session  the  question  of  convening  a  conference  to  give  effect  to  that 
declaration.  I  hope  our  discussions  here  will  contribute  to  a 
congruence  of  Indian  and  Australian  positions  in  New  York.  The 
vast  riches  of  the  Indian  Ocean  will  be  denied  to  us  if  the  ocean  is 
usurped  by  the  war  machines  of  others. 

We  are  working  together  as  members  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty. 
That  Treaty  is  based  on  keeping  Antarctica  free  of  military  rivalries, 
so  that  its  resources  might  be  tapped  for  the  common  benefit  of 
humankind.  There  is  a  general  validity  to  this  perception.  We  must 
expand  to  other  areas  the  principle  of  freezing  military  rivalries  to 
promote  co-operation  in  the  interest  of  all. 

While  there  is  growing  convergence  in  our  global  perspectives, 
there  should  be  more  to  our  bilateral  relationship  than  a  shared 
passion  for  cricket,  especially  as  you  have  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  beating  us  in  hockey!  Co-operation  grows  out  of 
the  habit  of  looking  towards  each  other.  We  have  not  figured  much 
in  our  consciousness  of  one  another.  This  despite  the  efforts  of  that 
great  Australian  scholar,  A.L.  Basham,  who  unveiled  The  Wonder 
That  Was  India  to  Australia  and,  indeed,  to  the  world. 

A  country  that  has  produced  such  eminent  scientists  as  Cornforth 
and  Birch  surely  has  much  to  contribute  to  India’s  efforts  at  pressing 
technology  into  the  service  of  our  people.  The  Australian  market  is 
still  largely  a  closed  book  to  us.  As  neighbours  across  an  ocean,  we 
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would  like  to  see  much  more  of  your  theatre,  your  ballet,  your 
cinema,  music  and  plastic  arts  than  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  far.  Equally,  the  glorious  diversity  of  India  must  be  brought 
to  the  Australian  doorstep.  In  sport,  our  jousting  on  the  competitive 
field  could  perhaps  be  backed  by  coaching  and  training  camps. 


Consolidation  of  Contacts 


My  WIFE  AND  I  are  delighted  that  our  first  visit  to  Australia 
includes  this  visit  to  Sydney.  We  did  not  want  to  miss  one  of  the 
world’s  most  famous  cities,  known  for  its  old  and  new  vistas.  We  are 
riot  able,  unfortunately,  to  see  more  of  New  South  Wales.  But  it  is 
good  to  keep  some  things  for  the  future. 

Ever  since  the  discovery  of  Australia  it  has  had  links  with  India. 
For  decades,  the  Europe-Australia  voyage  included  a  halt  at  Bombay 
and  sometimes  Calcutta.  I  am  told  that  until  1840  the  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  was  also  the  Bishop  of  Sydney.  It  must  have  been 
the  advance  of  spiritual  self-sufficiency  here  rather  than  any  decline 
in  virtue  in  Calcutta  that  led  to  Sydney  having  its  own  Bishop  . 

The  distance  between  us  has  shrunk.  Our  cricketers  visit  each 
other  more  frequently.  Your  own  players  are  now  in  India  winning 
our  hearts,  though  not  all  their  matches. 

Travel  is  easier  these  days.  Communication  is  instant.  But 
understanding  does  not  seem  to  have  improved.  We  imagine  that  we 
comprehend  an  event  in  depth  just  because  we  see  it  for  15  to  20 
seconds  on  our  television  sets.  Instant  viewing  is  no  substitute  for  the 
effort  and  reflection  which  are  essential  for  better  understanding. 

This  is  where  visits  and  meetings  help.  Summits  and  personal 
diplomacy  on  the  part  of  leaders  have  increased  not  because  travel  is 
easier  but  because  it  is  important  to  cut  through  the  thick 
undergrowth  of  extraneous  detail  that  our  much  trumpeted  age  of 
information  produces. 

I  should  like  to  see  greater  contacts  between  the  people  of  our  two 
countries  in  all  fields  and  at  all  levels — business,  scholarship,  art,^the 
media  and  sport.  There  should  be  more  trade  between  us.  It  should 
not  be  limited  to  your  drinking  more  Indian  tea  and  our  wearing 
more  Australian  wool.  Over  the  years  India  has  been  building  an 
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industrial  base,  besides  modernising  its  agriculture.  There  is  great 
scope  for  technological  co-operation. 

On  this  visit  to  Australia’s  largest  city,  I  want  to  say  how  glad  we 
are  at  your  increasing  understanding  of  India’s  policies  and  those  of 
other  newly  independent  nations.  There  was  a  time  when  Australia 
did  not  involve  itself  in  the  condems  of  the  developing.  But  that 
phase,  happily,  is  well  behind  you.  We  in  India  appreciate  your 
support  to  the  Delhi  Declaration.  You  have  taken  a  clear  and  spirited 
stand  against  the  monstrosity  that  is  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  Today 
the  world  regards  Australia  as  a  country  which  thinks  independently 
and  speaks  straight.  Evidently,  in  matters  of  international  morality, 
Down  Under  is  up  on  top. 


India  and  New  Zealand 


Few  countries  could  be  as  dissimilar  as  India  and  New 
Zealand. 

You  are  a  nation  of  sylvan  islands,  we  a  subcontinent.  Mercator, 
in  his  wisdom,  projected  New  Zealand  at  the  far  edge  of  the  map, 
while  placing  India  at  the  centre.  You  have  carved  a  prosperous 
paradise,  we  are  engaged  in  the  gigantic  task  of  development. 

What  then  is  it  that  draws  us  together?  How  is  it  that  we  have 
been  here  only  a  few  hours  and  yet  feel  so  much  at  home?  Foremost 
is  perhaps  our  shared  commitment  to  democracy  and  the  values  that 
it  implies.  We  are  on  the  same  side  in  matters  of  human  rights  and 
human  dignity.  Next  to  our  adherence  to  democracy  is  the  growing 
recognition  in  New  Zealand  that  you  are  integral  to  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  that  comprises  close  on  half  the  world’s  population.  To  shared 
values  we  add  shared  concerns — and  that  gives  India  and  New 
Zealand  a  sense  of  common  purpose. 

Then  there  is  the  spirit  of  adventure,  symbolised  by  Edmund 
Hillary  and  Tenzing  Norgay  atop  Mount  Everest.  It  took  courage  and 
versatility  for  your  ancestors  to  sail  thousands  of  miles  from  home  to 
start  a  new  life  here.  Modernising  our  ancient  tradition  is  a 
pioneering  odyssey  of  its  own  kind.  We  need  faith  in  our  capacity  to 
do  it,  self-reliance  to  match  self-confidence,  and  the  will  to  persist  in 
the  face  of  odds. 
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You,  David  (Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand),  have  captured  the 
hearts  of  our  people.  You  restored  the  resident  High  Commission  of 
New  Zealand  in  New  Delhi  and  sent  as  your  envoy  the  much-loved 
and  much-respected  Sir  Edmund,  famed  not  only  for  Everest  but  the 
Ocean  to  Sky  expedition  that  had  millions  of  us  waiting  with  bated 
breath  for  the  next  obstacle  on  the  Ganga  to  be  crossed.  We 
remember  you  watching  the  Dussehra  celebrations  with  my  mother, 
where  the  flaming  arrows  of  Lord  Rama  reduced  the  effigy  of  the 
demon-king  Ravana  to  ashes.  Your  enduring  image  in  the  minds  of 
our  people  is  that  of  a  good  friend,  warm,  affectionate,  informal.  The 
affection  with  which  we  have  been  received  in  New  Zealand  shows 
that  your  fond  feelings  for  India  have  spread  wide  among  your 
countrymen  and  women. 

Our  highest  national  priority  is  the  war  on  poverty.  It  is  a  war  we 
are  winning.  In  the  last  five  years,  over  a  hundred  million  people 
have  been  raised  above  the  poverty  line.  At  the  pace  we  are 
progressing,  we  bid  fair  to  attain  the  perspective  plan  target  of 
ridding  ourselves  of  abject  poverty  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
eradication  of  poverty  is  being  achieved  by  combining  a  quantum 
jump  in  agricultural  productivity  with  poverty  alleviation 
programmes  aimed  at  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  In  northwest  India,  the 
Green  Revolution  has  brought  about  a  sevenfold  increase  in  wheat 
output  and  a  threefold  rise  in  rice.  By  spreading  the  Green 
Revolution  package  eastwards  through  the  Gangetic  plain  and  the 
Bengal  delta,  which  is  the  most  heavily  populated  part  of  the 
country,  we  should  be  able  to  break  the  back  of  poverty.  In  the  arid 
zones  of  the  country,  the  technology  mission  we  have  established  for 
oilseeds  should  bring  a  new  prosperity  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  essence  of  the  Green  Revolution  is  the  harnessing  of  the 
highest  technology — genetic  engineering  and  tissue  culture — to 
produce  the  hybrid  seed  which  has  dramatically  increased  the 
productivity  of  the  smallest,  least  literate  farmer.  Similarly, 
technology  has  transformed  the  dairy  industry  from  a  subsidiary, 
unremunerative  adjunct  of  agriculture  into  a  dynamic  co-operative 
movement,  run  largely  by  women,  and  supplying  milk  across 
thousands  of  kilometres  from  Anand  in  western  India  to  as  far  a  field 
as  Calcutta  and  New  Delhi.  The  Anand  venture  owes  much  to  the 
generosity  and  expertise  of  New  Zealand,  which  we  gratefully 
acknowledge. 

Of  all  the  developing  countries,  we  probably  produce  the  widest 
range  of  manufactures.  Much  of  this  industrialisation  has  been 
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achieved  in  the  decentralised  small  and  medium-scale  sector,  through 
the  enterprise  and  enthusiasm  of  over  a  million  units.  But  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  being  a  developing  industrialised  country.  We  aim  at 
reaching  the  front  rank  of  the  world’s  advanced  economies  in  as 
many  sectors  and  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are,  therefore,  working 
towards  a  massive  transformation  of  our  industry  from  the  mere 
production  of  goods  to  high  quality,  cost-efficient  production.  Our 
concentration  is  on  securing  the  technology,  building  the 
management  and  technical  skills,  and  evolving  the  work  ethic  on  the 
shopfioor  and  in  the  boardroom  which  will  make  us  an 
internationally  coveted  source  of  supply. 

In  international  economic  forums,  New  Zealand  and  India  have 
found  themselves  on  the  same  side  surprisingly  often.  On  commodity 
questions  and  international  financial  issues,  there  is  a 
certain  similarity  in  our  approach.  We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  help 
pull  the  developed  world  out  of  the  corner  into  which  they  have 
painted  themselves.  The  global  economy  is  interdependent,  and 
autarkic  survival  no  longer  possible.  Growth  in  the  South  stimulates 
growth  in  the  North.  There  is  no  conflict,  there  is  indeed  a 
self-evident  complementarity  of  interests  between  us.  Yet  rationality, 
equity  and  progress  are  all  being  sacrificed  to  a  doetrinaire  refusal  to 
countenance  change  to  a  more  just  and  balaneed  international 
economic  order.  New  Zealand  is  a  pragmatic  country  with  a  stake  in 
interdependenee.  In  co-operation  with  other  like-minded, 
forward-looking  eountries,  let  us  make  the  world  eeonomieally 
congenial  for  all. 

When  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  was  signed  there  were 
a  few  hundred  nuelear  warheads  in  existenee.  Now  there  are  60,000. 
We  do  not  see  the  logie  of  nuclear  escalation  in  the  pursuit  of 
deterrence,  where  mutually  assured  retaliation  will  be  swift,  reducing 
civilisation  to  cinders  in  seconds.  There  should  be  eo-operation 
between  India  and  New  Zealand  in  stopping  tests,  dismantling 
arsenals  and  eliminating  the  nuclear  threat. 

With  courage  and  conviction.  New  Zealand  has  demonstrated 
that  the  environment  and  people  must  not  be  made  prey  to  the 
nuclear  ambitions  of  others.  Yours  is  the  kind  of  aetion  indeed  which 
gives  heart  to  the  millions  in  all  countries,  including  the  nuelear 
weapon  States,  who  are  striving  for  nuelear  sanity. 

We  in  India  have  shown  that  nuclear  self-restraint  is  possible.  We 
have  the  technical  potential  for  proliferation:  it  is  an  option  we  have 
deliberately  rejected.  We  are  perhaps  the  only  country  in  the  world  to 
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do  so.  Twelve  years  ago,  we  exploded  a  peaceful  nuclear  device.  We 
have  not  translated  that  capability  into  nuclear  weapon  capacity.  In 
contrast,  the  nuclear  weapon  States,  in  blatant  disregard  of  the 
obligations  under  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  have  escalated 
vertical  proliferation  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  NPT  is  an  unequal 
Treaty,  a  euphemism  for  nuclear  weapon  oligopoly.  The  nuclear 
weapon  powers  seek  our  signature  on  a  treaty  which  they  themselves 
violate  with  impunity. 

We  commend  to  you  the  Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Declarations  of 
Delhi  and  Mexico.  An  immediate  moratorium  on  nuclear  tests  by  all 
nuclear  weapon  States,  not  just  by  the  two  but  also  by  the  other 
three,  is  the  essential  prerequisite  for  creating  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  disarmament  negotiations. 

Non-alignment  postulates  peaceful  coexistence  as  the  alternative  to 
the  balance  of  power.  Military  alliances  that  breed  false  complacency 
or,  worse,  foster  the  desire  to  dominate  have  throughout  history 
repeatedly  plunged  the  world  into  death  and  destruction.  The 
pursuit  of  peace  through  a  parity  of  power  was  always  a  delusion. 
In  this  nuclear  age,  it  is  a  dangerous  delusion.. Jawaharlal  Nehru 
kept  India  out  of  military  alliances  because  he  wanted  to 
enlarge  the  area  of  peace.  His  lead  has  been  followed  by  a  hundred 
countries.  The  votaries  of  the  balance  of  terror  are  now  in  an 
international  minority.  Doubt  has  begun  gnawing  at  the  edges  of  the 
camps.  In  that  lies  a  new  hope  for  humankind.  We  in  the  Non-aligned 
Movement  would  always  be  prepared  to  extend  our  hand  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  better  understand  us.  With  understanding,  conviction 
could  arise  and  through  conviction  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
Non-alignment. 

The  Non-Aligned  Movement  has  played  a  catalytic  role  in  pushing 
forward  the  process  of  decolonisation,  thus  restoring  human  rights 
and  human  dignity  to  nearly  two  billion  people  who  had  earlier 
suffered  colonialism  and  other  forms  of  domination.  The  climax  of 
our  struggle  will  be  ridding  South  Africa  of  apartheid.  The  final 
phase  of  the  struggle  has  started.  Within  South  Africa,  the  people 
have  risen  as  never  before.  The  Commonwealth  initiative,  begun  at 
Nassau  and  carried  forward  from  London,  has  proved  crucial.  The 
Report  of  the  Eminent  Persons  Group  has  persuaded  men  and 
women  of  goodwill  all  over  th€  world  that  further  action  brooks  no 
delay.  The  Commonwealth  has  proved  stronger,  more  united  and 
more  influential  than  ever  before,  notwithstanding  the  marginal 
dissidence  of  one  or  two  members.  The  demand  for  sanctions  is 
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snowballing  and  will,  inevitably,  roll  forward,  expanding  and 
gathering  speed  as  it  does  so.  Till  the  Report  of  the  Eminent  Persons 
Group,  the  demand  for  sanctions  was  largely  articulated  within  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement.  Now,  we  find  friends  everywhere.  David 
Lange  and  New  Zealand  are  in  the  vanguard  of  the  struggle  for 
sanctions.  The  people  of  South  Africa  cherish  your  support  at  this 
decisive  hour.  We  thank  you  for  helping  us  realise  the  dream  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  started  in  South  Africa  nearly  a  century  ago 
the  movement  for  the  emancipation  of  humanity. 


India  and  Thailand 


Thailand  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  few 
Asian  countries  which  did  not  succumb  to  foreign  rule  during  the 
colonial  era.  It  is  an  honour  to  be  on  a  soil  which  has  so  bravely  held 
high  its  independence  through  the  turbulent  vicissitudes  of  history. 

My  grandfather  saw  in  Thailand’s  independence  a  beacon  of  hope 
for  all  of  Asia.  Writing  from  prison  on  New  Year’s  Eve  1933  to  his 
daughter — my  mother,  Indira  Gandhi — who  was  then  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
he  described  the  establishment  of  the  Rama  dynasty  in  1782  and  its 
continuity  over  a  century  and  a  half.  He  pointed  to  the  good 
Government  of  the  dynasty  under  which  “very  wisely  an  effort  was 
made  to  cultivate  good  relations  with  foreign  powers”. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  concluded: 

”.  .  .a  part  of  Siam  has  escaped  European  domination,  and  that  is 
the  only  country  to  do  so  in  this  part  of  Asia.  The  tide  of  European 
aggression  has  been  checked  now,  and  there  is  little  chance  of 
Europe  getting  more  territory  in  Asia.  The  time  is  soon  coming  when 
the  European  Powers  in  Asia  will  have  to  pack  up  and  go  home”. 

Prophetic  words,  indeed. 

To  be  in  Thailand  is  to  capture  the  flavour  of  that  cultural  heritage 
which  is  common  to  us.  Yet,  that  heritage  has  been  so  transformed 
by  local  colour  and  local  tradition  that  it  is  fascinatingly  different 
while  remaining  endearingly  familiar.  The  distinctive  characteristic 
of  our  civilization  has  been  their  capacity  to  absorb,  assimilate  and 
synthesize. 
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It  is  this  quality  which  today’s  world  needs  above  all.  Frozen 
attitudes  of  hostility  and  hate  need  to  give  way  to  understanding  and 
compassion.  We  have  to  recognize  that  there  is  no  purpose  in 
trying  to  cast  the  diversity  of  the  world  into  a  single  mould.  History, 
geography,  culture  and  civilization  have  endowed  different  nations 
differently — and  these  differences  are  reflected  in  their  present 
economic  and  social  systems.  Change  from  within  is  possible  but 
imposition  from  without  will  be  resisted.  To  live  in  harmony  with 
diversity,  exchange  experiences  and  perceptions,  learn  to  share  and 
share  in  learning  that  is  the  essence  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

The  Dhammapada  says: 

“Not  at  any  time  are  enmities  appeased  by  enmities 

They  are  appeased  through  non-enmity 

That  is  the  eternal  law” 

We  have,  perhaps,  somewhat  different  perspectives  on  some 
international  issues.  But  the  way  of  the  Buddha  is  the  way  of 
dialogue.  We  would  like  to  continue  our  dialogue  with  you  so  that 
we  achieve  a  greater  awareness  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  each 
other’s  policies. 

The  question  of  Kampuchea  is  of  concern  to  all.  The  people  of 
that  unfortunate  country  suffered  the  ravages  of  the  most  cruel 
genocide  known  to  history.  They  have  the  right  to  determine  their 
destiny  free  from  all  foreign  interference,  subversion  and  coercion. 
We  urge  a  process  of  negotiations  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  and  to  ensure  the  sovereignty,  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  all  States  in  the  region.  Co-operative  friendly 
relations  among  all  our  neighbours  would  be  the  surest  guarantee  of 
a  durable  peace  and  stability  in  the  region. 

It  is  to  foster  co-operative  friendly  relations  among  the  countries  of 
our  region  that  we  have  launehed  the  South  Asian  Association  for 
Regional  Co-operation.  Successful  regional  co-operation  has  to  be 
tailored  to  the  requirements  of  each  region.  There  are  some  lessons  to 
be  learnt  from  your  experience  of  consolidating  ASEAN,  but  each  of 
us  has  to  essentially  base  ourselves  on  the  compulsions  and  the 
genius  of  our  respective  regions.  SAARC  brings  together  countries 
of  very  diverse  sizes.  We  seek  through  SAARC  the  additional 
common  dimension  of  regional  co-operation.  We  adhere  in  our 
decisions  to  the  principle  of  unanimity  and  eschew  contentious 
bilateral  questions.  Since  the  first  Summit  last  year,  good  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  identified  fields  of  co-operation.  We  are  well 
set  for  further  impetus  at  the  forthcoming  Summit  in  Bangalore. 

Economic  relations  between  India  and  Thailand  have 
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demonstrated  an  encouraging  buoyancy.  We  have  many  successful 
joint  ventures  with  Thai  entrepreneurs.  A  programme  of  technical 
co-operation  has  led  to  exchanges  of  relevant  development 
experience.  We  welcome  your  students  in  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Your  scholars  are  making  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
recovery  and  preservation  of  our  ancient  traditions.  Most  recently, 
we  had  His  Serene  Highness  Prince  Subhadradis  Diskul,  Rector  of 
Silpakorn  University,  and  the  Thai  scholars  participate  in  a  seminar 
in  Lucknow  on  Ramayana  Traditions  and  National  Cultures  in  Asia. 
We  are  keenly  looking  forward  to  the  visit  to  India  next  year  of  Her 
Royal  Highness  Princess  Mahachakri  Sirindhorn,  renowned  as  a 
world  authority  on  Sanskrit  studies.  It  is  through  the  intensification 
of  relations  in  all  fields  that  we  can  in  contemporary  times  be  true  to 
our  millennia-old  heritage  of  close  interaction. 


On  Foreign  Visits 


I  ATTENDED  THE  eighth  conference  of  Non-aligned  Countries  at 
Harare  from  1st  to  7th  September.  It  was  a  memorable  and  historic 
occasion.  The  25th  anniversary  of  the  Movement  was  marked  by  a 
special  commemorative  session  recalling  the  signal  contribution  of 
the  Non-Aligned  Movement  to  world  peace  and  reaffirming  the 
continuing  validity  of  the  principles  and  objectives  enunciated  by  its 
founding  fathers — Nehru,  Tito,  Sukarno,  Nkrumah  and  Nasser. 

Warm  tributes  were  paid  at  the  Summit  to  the  memory  of  the 
former  Chairperson  of  the  Movement,  Indira  Gandhi.  India’s  role, 
as  Chairperson  of  the  Movement,  in  consolidating  its  unity,  strength 
and  cohesion,  was  highly  appreciated.  Our  stewardship  has  brought 
to  the  Movement  harmony  and  stability  within,  a  strength  and 
dynamism  externally.  Diverse  and  heterogeneous  in  composition  but 
unified  by  a  common  commitment  to  freedom,  peace  and  justice,  the 
Movement  has  remained  steadfast  in  its  principles. 

At  Harare,  we  handed  over  the  chairmanship  of  the  Movement  to 
Zimbabwe.  The  focus  of  the  Summit  was  on  three  of  the  most 
fundamental  issues  of  our  times — human  rights  in  South  Africa, 
freedom  for  Namibia  and  the  right  of  all  humanity,  living  in  a  world 
free  from  the  constant  threat  of  nuclear  extinction. 

The  conference  adopted  a  special  Declaration  on  South  Africa  and 
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established  a  Fund  (Action  For  Resisting  Invasion,  Colonialism  and 
Apartheid;  the  AFRICA  Fund).  The  AFRICA  Fund  Committee  is 
chaired  by  India  with  Zambia  as  Vice-Chairman.  The  establishment 
of  this  fund  reflects  the  determination  of  our  Movement  to  give 
concrete  content  to  our  solidarity  with  our  brethren  in  the  front-line 
States  and  liberation  movements  in  Southern  Africa.  We  have 
commenced  preparatory  work  on  the  establishment  of  this  Fund,  its 
work  programme  and  the  modalities  of  its  operation.  We  have  had 
intensive  consultations  with  leaders  of  the  front-line  States  on 
measures  to  strengthen  their  capability  to  fight  apartheid,  to  enforce 
sanctions  against  the  racist  Pretoria  regime  and  to  cope  with  that 
regime’s  retaliatory  actions.  A  meeting  of  senior  officials  of  the  Fund 
Committee  will  take  place  in  Lusaka  later  this  month.  A 
ministerial-level  meeting  will  precede  a  Summit  of  Heads  of  State  or 
Governments  of  Member  countries  of  the  Fund  Committee  which 
will  probably  be  held  in  Delhi.  I  sincerely  hope  this  Fund  will  receive 
the  full  support  not  only  of  governments  within  and  outside  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement  but  of  all  parliaments,  voluntary 
organizations  and  individuals  concerned  at  the  violation  of  basic 
norms  of  civilisation  in  South  Africa  and  the  threat  to  peace  posed 
by  Pretoria. 

The  Movement  remained  firm  in  its  support  to  the  cause  of  the 
Palestinians  and  resolute  in  the  defence  of  the  freedom, 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  non-aligned  countries  threatened  by 
foreign  intervention  and  interference. 

The  Harare  Appeal  on  Disarmament  adopted  by  acclamation, 
reflected  our  Movement’s  commitment  to  peace  and  disarmament 
and  our  concern  at  the  growing  threat  to  human  survival.  It  urged  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  nuclear  war  and  to  agree  to  a  moratorium 
on  nuclear  tests  as  a  first  step  towards  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  The  Summit  endorsed  the  Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Initiative 
for  Peace  and  Disarmament  which  was  launched  in  Delhi. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  deepening  of  the  world  economic 
crisis.  An  action  Programme  for  Economic  Co-operation  was  adopted 
at  Harare  and  a  Ministerial  Committee  set  up  for  harmonising  and 
co-ordinating  action  on  global  and  economic  issues.  A  Political 
Declaration  reflected  the  Movement’s  consensus  on  most  of  the 
difficult  issues  confronting  the  world  today. 

The  Summit  was  a  watershed.  It  coincided  with  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Movement.  We  reaffirmed  our 
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faith  in  the  Movement  and  in  our  vision  of  a  world  community, 
united  for  peace,  disarmament  and  development.  We  wish  Prime 
Minister  Mugabe  success  in  facing  the  challenges  ahead  and  pledge 
him  our  full  support  and  co-operation. 

During  the  course  of  the  Harare  Summit,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  leaders  and  renewing  my 
friendship  with  those  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  on  earlier 
occasions.  We  had  a  very  useful  exchange  of  views  on  various 
international  issues  and  on  strengthening  our  bilateral  relationship 
with  a  number  of  countries. 

I  also  paid  official  visits  to  Indonesia,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Thailand  from  13th  to  20th  October. 

We  share  with  Indonesia  a  common  cultural  heritage,  a  similar 
struggle  against  colonialism,  and  partnership  in  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement.  My  talks  with  President  Suharto  reflected  shared 
perceptions  on  major  international  issues.  We  recognized  that  the 
level  of  our  trade  and  economic  relations  was  not  commensurate 
withour  political  ties.  We  agreed  to  work  out  long-term  arrangements 
to  add  greater  economic  and  commercial  content  to  our  relationship 
and  to  intensify  interaction  in  the  field  of  science  and  technology. 
We  look  forward  to  the  further  consolidation  and  strengthening  of 
our  traditional  ties  with  Indonesia. 

Our  relations  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  been  friendly 
but  with  little  interaction  in  political  or  economic  terms.  Our 
countries  belong  to  the  Asia-Pacific  region  but  we  have  looked  more 
to  the  West  and  elsewhere  rather  than  at  our  own  region.  This 
process  is  being  reversed.  I  hope  my  visits  have  given  this  process  a 
further  impetus. 

I  worked  closely  with  Prime  Minister  Hawke  within  the 
Commonwealth  at  Nassau  and  in  London  to  forge  a  consensus  on 
sanctions  against  the  Pretoria  regime.  During  my  visit  to  Australia 
we  reviewed  the  progress  in  consolidating  this  consensus  and 
building  world  opinion.  We  also  reviewed  our  trade  and  economic 
relations  and  agreed  that  exchanges  must  be  intensified.  A  Joint 
Business  Council  was  established  to  stimulate  trade  and  economic 
relations.  A  Science  and  Technology  agreement  was  also  signed 
during  the  visit.  We  agreed  on  the  need  for  greater  interaction  on 
expanding  our  co-operation  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  space 
meteorology  and  other  areas. 

My  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Lange  during  my  visit  to  New 
Zealand  underlined  a  close  indentity  of  views  on  many  international 
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issues  and  our  common  desire  to  strengthen  bilateral  co-operation. 
Agriculture  and  afforestation  were  identified  as  promising  areas  of 
co-operation.  Agreements  on  Trade  and  the  Avoidance  of  Double 
Taxation  were  also  signed  during  my  visit. 

My  brief  visit  to  Thailand  was  the  first  ever  official  visit  by  an 
Indian  Prime  Minister.  We  were  accorded  a  warm  welcome  in  a 
country  with  which  we  have  deep  and  abiding  cultural  links.  I  had 
interesting  discussions  with  the  King  and  a  useful  exchange  of  views 
with  Prime  Minister  Prem.  A  protocol  on  Science  and  Technology 
was  signed  during  the  visit.  We  agreed  to  look  into  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  joint  commission.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  years  to  come 
we  will  realise  the  untapped  potential  for  the  development  of  our 
bilateral  relationship  with  Thailand. 

My  visits  to  these  four  countries  of  South  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  provided  the  opportunity  for  translating  the  goodwill  that 
exists  for  India  in  this  region  into  more  substantive  political 
relationships  and  expanding  trade  and  economic  co-operation. 
Though  these  visits  were  necessarily  of  a  very  short  duration,  we 
have  good  reason  to  be  happy  with  their  outcome. 


SAARC:  Towards  Regional  Co-operation 


We  MET  IN  the  capital  of  Bangladesh  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago 
and  launched  the  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional  Co-operation. 
We  meet  today  in  a  major  city  of  India,  beautiful  Bangalore,  to 
reaffirm  the  faith  on  which  SAARC  is  based.  I  extend  to  you  a  warm 
welcome  on  behalf  of  the  people  and  Government  of  India. 

Geography  has  cast  us  together;  history  binds  us  closely.  We  draw 
sustenance  from  several  common  sources.  We  share  religions, 
languages,  experiences,  aspirations.  Each  of  us  has  something  of  the 
other.  This  interaction  has  enriched  the  texture  of  our  societies  and 
endowed  similarities  to  our  outlook  and  values.  Today,  we  celebrate 
a  deepening  of  that  consciousness. 

Our  region  was  one  of  the  early  nurseries  of  civilisation. 
Remarkable  were  our  achievements  in  the  arts,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  medicine  and  commerce.  Then  we  came  under  foreign 
rule.  The  scars  of  the  colonial  era  are  still  upon  us.  Our  economies 
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are  warped  and  stunted  by  years  of  exploitation.  Even  after  attaining 
independence  we  have  allowed  aloofness,  even  suspicion  to  inhibit 
us.  We  must  get  over  the  trauma  of  the  past. 

An  ancient  political  thinker  of  our  region,  Kautilya,  listed  friendly 
neighbours  as  a  major  source  of  strength.  The  aim  of  SAARC  is  to 
build  such  a  relationship  amongst  the  Seven  of  us. 

Ours  is  not  a  political  association.  We  have  much  to  gain  from 
peace,  progress  and  stability  in  our  neighbourhood.  This  is  the  logic 
of  our  working  together.  Bilateral  relations  have  their  difficult 
moments.  SAARC  reminds  us  that  at  such  moments  we  should  seek 
what  unites  us  and  not  what  divides.  We  have  consciously  decided 
not  to  burden  SAARC  with  our  bilateral  concerns.  Yet,  by  providing 
a  framework  for  forging  a  co-operative  set  of  relations  among  our 
countries,  SAARC  can  help  us  positively  in  growing  out  of  these 
problems. 

South  Asia  is  rich  in  resources.  A  fifth  of  humankind  lives  here. 
Our  traditional  skills  have  long  been  famous.  We  are  now  acquiring 
the  technological  skills  that  the  contemporary  world  requires.  In  the 
current  global  economic  crisis,  we  have  shown  that  we  can 
judiciously  manage  our  economies.  We  have  each  achieved  progress 
in  food  production  and  gained  greater  self-reliance.  We  have 
maintained  reasonable  rates  of  growth.  The  people  of  South  Asia, 
particularly  the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  expect  us  to  lead  them  out 
of  poverty  and  deprivation.  We  are  determined  to  mobilise  our 
resources  to  achieve  this.  SAARC  is  the  expression  of  our  belief  that 
national  effort  should  be  complemented  by  regional  co-operation.  We 
must  rely  on  our  own  effort  and  at  the  same  time  find  common 
solutions  to  common  problems. 

The  year  that  has  passed  since  our  Summit  in  Dhaka  has  been  a 
year  of  consolidation,  of  real  sustained  progress.  Regional 
co-operation  cannot  emerge  merely  from  the  fiats  of  leaders.  It  has  to 
grow  from  contacts  between  professionals  at  all  levels.  The  gap  in 
co-operation  is  a  gap  in  mutual  acquaintance.  Our  engineers  and 
doctors,  our  farmers  and  weathermen,  our  pilots  and  master-mariners 
our  intellectuals  and  artists,  have  had  so  little  knowledge  of  each 
other,  so  little  opportunity  to  meet,  so  little  familiarity  with  each 
other’s  capacities  and  capabilities,  that  the  first  step  in  regional  co¬ 
operation  has  necessarily  had  to  be  just  getting  to  know  each  other.  It 
is  only  through  building  a  network  of  contacts  at  all  levels  among 
professionals  of  many  disciplines  that  we  can  start  giving  real 
content  to  regional  co-operation. 
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Nearly  150  meetings — averaging  three  a  week — of  experts  drawn 
from  various  fields  have  been  held  in  the  last  12  months.  The 
lacunae  in  knowledge  are  getting  filled.  A  habit  of  co-operation  is 
growing.  Sound  foundations  are  being  laid  on  which  to  erect  the 
structure  of  mutual  self-help  and  collective  self-reliance. 

South  Asian  co-operation  has  also  started  contributing  to  the 
development  of  human  resources  in  the  region.  Economic  man  is  an 
abstraction,  the  holistic  human  being  the  reality.  The  growth  of  our 
economies  and  the  progress  of  our  societies  rest  on  training  the 
people  engaged  in  various  fields  of  activity,  upgrading  their  skill, 
orienting  their  thought  in  new  directions.  The  workshops,  seminars 
and  courses  organised  by  SAARC  in  the  identified  areas  of 
co-operation  have  combined  together  to  add  up  to  a  whole  which  is 
larger  than  its  constituent  parts.  The  surveys  undertaken  on  regional 
capacities  and  regional  resources  are  not  only  an  invaluable 
compendium  of  information  not  otherwise  available,  but  also  an 
insurance  against  each  of  us  wasting  time  and  resources  reinventing  the 
wheel.  Yes,  the  work  undertaken  has  been  commendable.  The  effort 
must  continue. 

The  identified  areas  of  co-operation  cover  a  gamut  of  some  of  our 
most  important  concerns.  Agriculture  is  the  mainstay  of  our 
economies,  meteorology  the  basis  of  decisions  on  agriculture.  With 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people  living  in  villages,  rural  development 
is  a  crucial  common  concern.  The  strengthening  of  postal, 
telecommunication  and  transport  links  is  both  an  integral  aspect  of 
regional  co-operation  and  the  essential  precursor  for  intensifying 
such  co-operation.  And,  as  inheritors  of  one"  of  the  greatest 
civilisations  which  humankind  has  known,  it  is  through  art,  culture 
and  sports  that  our  people  most  readily  recognise  each  other. 

We  decided  at  Dhaka  to  broaden  the  areas  of  co-operation  by 
considering  a  few  more  subjects.  Women,  who  constitute 
disadvantaged  sections  of  our  people  in  each  of  our  countries,  have 
particular  problems  and  specific  needs,  which  must  be  integrated  into 
the  development  process.  We  have  started  a  regional  dialogue  on 
this. 

The  menace  of  drugs — a  menace  which  spills  over  national 
boundaries  in  weaving  its  evil  net — is  to  be  tackled  through  regional 
initiatives  which  will  reinforce  national  measures.  We  are  agreed  that 
terrorism  must  be  severely  condemned,  that  each  of  us  must  do 
nothing  that  condones  terrorism  or  gives  aid  and  comfort  to 
terrorists.  As  responsible  members  of  the  international  community 
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and  as  good  neighbours  within  our  region,  each  of  us  must  ensure 
that  our  territory  is  never  used  as  a  sanctuary  or  launching  pad  for 
terrorism  anywhere  in  the  region.  In  the  area  of  international  trade, 
the  ministerial  meeting  in  Islamabad  was  a  notable  contribution  to 
concerting  positions  on  the  New  Round  of  Trade  Negotiations.  It  is 
important  that  we  continue  to  hold  consultations  so  that  joint 
positions  are  evolved  and  maintained. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  our  achievements  in  regional  co-operation 
goes  to  the  stewardship  of  His  Excellency  H.M.  Ershad,  President  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  Bangladesh.  It  was  his  country  that  blazed 
the  trail  of  regional  co-operation  and  his  leadership  that  has  nourished 
our  fledgling  Association.  For  having  helped  lay  the  solid 
foundations  of  co-operation  among  the  Seven,  we  thank  him  for  his 
historic  contribution,  for  the  wisdom  and  maturity  with  which  he  has 
guided  SAARC  in  the  crucial  first  year  of  its  existence. 

At  the  Summit,  we  will  be  taking  stock  of  the  progress  in  agreed 
areas  of  co-operation  and  developments  in  regard  to  the  additional 
areas  provisionally  identified.  We  will  also,  I  hope,  agree  on 
deepening  and  further  enlarging  the  scope  of  regional  co-operation. 
Development  hinges  on  peace.  The  arms  race  among  the  militarily 
powerful  distorts  their  economies  and  ours.  It  wastes  resources  that 
could  be  used  to  ameliorate  the  human  condition.  The  insatiable 
quest  of  the  powerful  for  new  areas  of  influence  retards  our 
development,  which  is  our  foremost  priority.  All  SAARC  countries 
belong  to  the  Non-aligned  family,  and  we  are  unanimous  in  our 
opposition  to  any  escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  I  hope  that  our 
Summit  will  be  unanimous  in  demanding  a  stoppage  to  all  nuclear 
weapon  tests. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Heads  of  State  and  Government  of 
South  Asia  meet  in  India  as  members  of  this  Association.  We  are 
honoured  to  receive  you.  I  hope  that  your  stay  here  will  be  pleasant 
and  comfortable  and  our  discussions  fruitful. 

A  historical  imperative  has  brought  us  here.  Gurudev 
Rabindranath  Tagore  wrote:  “If  life’s  journey  be  endless,  where  is  its 
goal?  The  answer  is,  it  is  everywhere.  The  world  is  not  a  mere  road 
but  a  home.  With  our  road  the  gain  is  at  every  step,  for  it  is  the  road 
and  the  home  in  one”.  Let  our  road  be  smooth  and  our  homes 
happier. 


SAARC  Has  Moved  from  Intention  to 

Action 


OANGALORE  RENOWNED  FOR  its  pioneering  role  in  Indian 
science — home  of  C.V.  Raman,  India’s  first  Nobel  Prize  winner  for 
Physics — and  the  centre  of  some  of  India’s  most  sophisticated 
modern  industry,  today  adds  another  feather  to  its  cap.  The 
Declaration  we  are  adopting  will  henceforth  be  associated  with  the 
name  of  this  capital  city  of  Karnataka,  which  has  played  host  to  us 
with  its  traditional  gaiety,  colour  and  warmth. 

The  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional  Co-operation  has 
moved  rapidly  from  intention  to  action.  We  are  today  endowing  the 
Association  with  an  institutional  structure  which  will  help  serve  its 
evergrowing  activities.  We  will  shortly  see  also  the  establishment  of 
regional  institutes  in  the  key  sectors  of  agricultural  information  and 
meteorology,  sectors  closely  related  to  the  economic  well-being  and 
welfare  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  peoples.  We  expect  preparatory 
work  in  other  areas — such  as  drug  trafficking  and  abuse — to  lead  to 
additional  links  in  the  institutional  network  for  regional  co-operation. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Bangladesh,  commendable  success  has 
been  achieved  in  the  last  twelve  months  in  fostering  contacts  among 
professionals  on  a  wide  scale.  It  will  be  India’s  endeavour  during  the 
period  of  its  Chairmanship  to  further  intensify  this  work. 
Information  and  knowledge,  acquaintance  and  familiarity,  an 
instinctive  turning  to  each  other  are  the  bricks  with  which  an 
enduring  structure  of  co-operation  can  be  built.  There  can  be  no 
devaluing  of  the  importance  of  forums  which  bring  together 
our  experts  from  myriad  disciplines  and  fields  of  activity.  Like 
embroidery,  regional  co-operation  will  have  to  be  fashioned 
patiently,  stitch  by  stitch.  The  strength  of  the  fabric  will  be 
determined  by  the  weakest  of  the  threads.  There  are  hundreds  of 
South  Asians  who  in  the  last  year  or  so  have  discovered  each  other 
for  the  first  time  in  decades  of  independence.  The  hundreds  must 
grow  to  thousands  and  more. 

Attention  was  drawn  at  the  ceremonial  inauguration  yesterday  to 
the  SAARC  region  comprising  a  billion  people,  the  most  populous 
regional  association  the  world  knows.  Tangible  regional  co-operation 
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which  impacts  beneficially  on  the  lives  of  people  everywhere  must, 
therefore,  involve  not  thousands  but  millions  of  our  citizens.  We  have 
to  devise  programmes  and  events  which  raise  our  peoples’ 
consciousness  of  their  identity  as  South  Asians.  Sports  is  a  ready 
medium  for  mass  participation — as  the  sports  events  in  Kathmandu 
and  Dhaka  have  already  testified.  During  the  year  to  come,  let  us 
explore  how  we  might  use  culture  and  the  mass  media  as  vehicles  for 
enhancing  our  awareness  of  each  other  without  detracting  in  any  way 
from  our  individual  national  identities. 

For  example,  at  the  national  leval,  we  in  India  are  currently 
organising  popular  festivals,  both  in  Bangalore  on  the  occasion  of  this 
Summit,  and  in  Delhi.  These  are  feasts  of  art  and  culture  in  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children,  youth  and  adults  from  every 
segment  of  society  and  every  walk  of  life  are  being  encouraged  to  avail 
themeselves  of  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  panorama  of  our 
heritage,  brought  to  their  very  doorstep.  Perhaps  our  officials  could 
expore  how  we  might  participate  in  such  cultural  festivals  in  each 
other’s  countries,  or  jointly  mount  manifestations  that  draw  in  all  our 
people.  The  essential  point  is  that  for  regional  co-operation  to  become 
a  palpable,  living  reality,  we  have  to  move  out  of  government  offices 
and  bureaucratic  channels  of  communication.  Scientists  and 
technologists,  entrepreneurs  and  social  workers,  academicians  and 
athletes — the  list  is  endless — have  to  be  drawn  into  these  exchanges, 
reinforced  by  popular  participation  at  all  levels.  With  your  co¬ 
operation,  we  hope,  during  our  Chairmanship,  to  explore  various 
possibilities  in  this  regard. 

The  year  to  come  must  also  be  a  year  of  achievement  it  regard  to 
specific  programmes,  projects  and  institutions  of  regional  co¬ 
operation.  Consideration  of  issues  at  expert,  official  and  ministerial 
level  has  in  many  cases  matured  to  the  point  where  we  will,  I  hope, 
before  we  meet  in  Kathmandu  next  year,  be  able  to  find  developments 
on  the  ground  which  take  us  beyond  meetings  and  seminars.  What  we 
must  do  is  to  so  reorient  our  priorities  that  we  concentrate  on  areas 
with  the  greatest  promise  where  results  can  be  achieved  without 
additional  funds. 

This  Summit  has  identified  several  new  areas  where  work  is  to  be 
undertaken  during  our  Chairmanship  to  concretise  the  modalities 
of  co-operation.  We  will  examine  how  the  electronic  mass  media 
might  be  utilised  for  evolving  radio  and  television  programmes 
conceived  on  a  South  Asian  basis.  We  shall  examine  how  tourism  by 
organised  groups  might  be  facilitated  to  make  all  of  South  Asia 
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familiar  ground  for  people  drawn  from  different  disciplines.  We  will 
consider  the  establishment  of  a  documentation  centre  and  data  bank 
which  will  provide  ready  access  to  region-wide  information  germane 
to  our  economic,  scientific  and  technical  development. 

Our  planners  will  be  meeting  again.  The  intellectual  underpinning 
to  regional  co-operation  can  only  come  through  exchanges  of  students 
and  scholars  among  our  countries,  which  will  mean  seeing  how  to 
fund  scholarships  and  fellowships.  We  shall  also  consider  the 
establishment  of  Chairs  for  SAARC  studies  and  studies  relevant  to 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  South  Asian  countries.  We  will  also 
examine  how  the  idealism  of  youth  might  be  harnessed  to  volunteer 
work  in  rural  areas.  We  will  endeavour  to  have  studies  in  all  these 
areas  completed  in  time  for  decisions  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  at 
their  meeting  next  spring.  Some  Technical  Committees  have  gone 
further  than  others  in  giving  concrete  content  to  schemes  of  co¬ 
operation.  Our  effort  will  be  to  push  forward  where  we  can,  deepen 
consideration  where  appropriate,  and  allow  full  reign  to  the 
imagination  and  innovativeness  in  each  of  us  to  think  up  additional 
dimensions  to  our  multi-faceted  co-operation. 

The  important  statements  made  by  each  of  you  yesterday,  and  the 
discussions  that  followed  at  Nandi  Hills,  showed  that,  even  as  the 
mechanisms  of  regional  co-operation  are  meshing  into  gear,  matters  of 
grave  national  import  have  impinged  upon  and  permeated  our 
deliberations — peace,  stability  and  security,  confidence-building  and 
the  nuclear  threat,  non-violence  and  coexistence,  the  unmitigated 
evil  of  terrorism.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  patient  building 
of  regional  co-operation  in  identified  areas  of  co-operation  must  take 
place  in  an  atmosphere  of  good  neighbourliness  and  responsible 
international  behaviour. 

No  cause  which  tolerates  terrorism  can  be  high  or  noble,  no 
violence  which  engenders  hatred  is  compatible  with  the  precepts  of  the 
Buddha  and  the  Mahatma.  Regional  co-operation  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  acquiescence  in,  or  encouragement  to  acts  directed 
against  the  sovereignty,  unity  and  integrity  of  neighbours.  Our  annual 
meetings  at  Summit  level  not  only  help  to  underline  the  importance  we 
attach  to  SAARC  but  also  afford  opportunities  for  intimate  informal 
discussion  both  among  all  Seven  of  us  and  bilaterally.  Whether  we  will 
it  or  not,  there  is  a  symbiotic  interchange  between  intensified  regional 
co-operation  and  cordial  bilateral  relationship. 

Thank  you  for  having  done  us  the  honour  of  inviting  us  to  host 
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our  second  Summit.  The  citizens  of  Bangalore  and  the  people  of  India 
have  been  delighted  to  have  you  among  them.  We  have  been  able  to 
give  you  only  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  many-splendoured  riches  of  this 
part  of  India.  We  hope  that  as  our  co-operation  grows  there  will  be 
many  more  opportunities  of  welcoming  you  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 
Of  the  Seven,  India  alone  shares  a  land  border  or  maritime  boundary 
with  each  of  the  other  Six.  It  gives  us  a  special  sense  of  commonality, 
of  rapport,  brotherhood  and  good  fellowship  with  each  of  you 
individually  and  all  of  you  together.  Our  people  look  forward  to 
meeting  yours  at  many  different  levels  and  in  many  different  places 
around  our  region.  In  South  India,  one  does  not  say  farewell  bluntly; 
one  says;  we  part  now  to  meet  again.  It  is  in  that  spirit  we  take  leave  of 
you  here  and  look  forward  to  our  being  together  again  next  year  in  the 
lap  of  our  common  sentinel,  the  mighty  Himalayas. 


Indo-Soviet  Friendship 


I  GREET  YOU  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  India.  You  represent  a 
country  and  a  people  who  have  been  with  us  through  times  of  trouble 
and  times  of  triumph.  The  Soviet  Union  has  remained  a  tried  and 
trusted  friend  in  our  hours  of  need.  We  welcome  you  also  as  friends 
who  have  helped  us  build  modern  India.  We  hail  you,  Mr.  General 
Secretary,  as  a  crusader  for  peace. 

The  miracles  of  science  and  the  marvels  of  technology  have  knit 
together  the  destinies  of  the  human  family  as  never  before  in  history. 
Through  three  decades,  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  shown  the 
world  how  a  warm  kinship  can  be  established  between  neighbours, 
whatever  the  differences  in  their  domestic,  economic  and  social 
systems.  Our  friendship  is  a  testament  to  the  historical  imperative  of  a 
world  order  based  on  coexistence  and  co-operation. 

In  India,  as  m  the  Soviet  Union,  change  is  being  pushed  forward 
without  continuity  being  disturbed.  In  both  our  countries,  the 
principles  and  values  of  our  national  endeavour  are  firmly  rooted  and 
well-established.  Therefore,  with  confidence  and  conviction,  we  have 
each  been  able  to  give  new  direction  and  new  dimensions  to  our 
policies.  Nation-building  is  a  continuous  process.  There  must  be  an 
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adaptation  of  past  perspectives  to  present  realities.  Innovation, 
imagination  and  an  alert  awareness  of  evolving  circumstances 
constitute  the  life-breath  of  a  dynamic  society. 

The  searing  experience  of  war  in  this  century  has  seasoned  the 
Soviet  Union’s  stake  in  enduring  peace.  India’s  heritage  of  tolerance, 
harmony  and  non-violence  has  cast  us  in  the  role  of  pioneers  of  peace. 
You  respect  our  Non-alignment.  We  respect  your  consistent 
commitment  to  peace.  We  share  a  firm  belief  in  nuclear  disarmament 
as  the  essential  precursor  of  peace  that  is  durable  and  guaranteed. 

For  thirty  years  we  have  worked  together  for  harmony  in  the  world 
and  the  welfare  or  our  peoples.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us. 
We  hope  this  glimpse  of  Delhi  will  bring  you  back  to  us  often  and  to 
many  different  parts  of  India. 

Long  live  Indo-Soviet  friendship. 


Shared  Commitment  to  Equality  and 

Social  Justice 


W  HEN  FRIENDS  COME  calling,  our  hearts  light  up.  The  people  of  India 
are  delighted  to  have  you  in  their  midst.  On  their  behalf  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  India,  I  welcome  you  on  your  first  visit  to  this 
ancient,  yet  ever  new  city.  We  are  glad  India  is  the  first  Asian  country 
you  have  chosen  to  visit.  I  look  forward  to  resuming  the  dialogue  we 
began  in  Moscow  last  year.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  dialogue  which 
started  with  my  grandfather  over  three  decades  ago. 

You  have  just  celebrated  the  69th  anniversary  of  the  October 
Revolution  led  by  the  great  Lenin.  He  had  a  clear  vision  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  glorious  future.  He  foresaw  the  inevitable  triumph 
of  the  struggle  over  imperialism. 

It  was  about  then  that  India’s  struggle  against  colonialism  entered 
a  new  ph  ase  under  the  leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  We  took  the 
path  of  non-vK'lence.  Nevertheless  the  October  Revolution  had  a 
profound  impact  on  India’s  mind.  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  whose  birthday 
we  have  just  celebrated,  spoke  eloquently  of  the  historic  significance 
of  your  revolution.  He  often  reminded  Indira  Gandhi  that  she  was 
born  within  a  few  days  of  that  great  event. 
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Indo-Soviet  friendship  owes  much  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  to 
Indira  Gandhi.  They  understood  the  crucial  role  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Your  leaders  recognised  India’s  Key 
contribution  to  the  making  of  an  equitable  world  order.  Indo-Soviet 
friendship  is  characterised  by  a  deep  appreciation  of  each  other’s 
aspirations,  interests  and  concerns.  It  has  gained  depth  and  maturity 
with  the  passage  of  time;  it  has  remained  firm  and  steady  through  the 
twists  and  turns  of  international  politics. 

There  must  be  something  deeper  than  mutual  gain  to  explain  the 
endurance  and  vitality  of  this  friendship.  Indeed  there  is.  It  is  our 
abhorrence  of  imperialism,  our  struggle  against  colonialism  and 
racism.  It  is  our  shared  commitment  to  the  principles  of  human 
equality  and  social  justice.  These  principles  transcend  the  differences 
in  our  historical  background  and  in  the  political  and  social  systems 
built  by  Lenin  in  your  country  and  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  ours. 

The  October  Revolution  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
old  order  in  Europe.  India’s  Independence  30  years  later  tolled  the 
death-knell  of  classical  colonialism  all  over  the  world. 

With  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons,  peace  became  the  foremost 
question  before  humankind.  Peace  was  essential  for  the  development 
of  all  newly  independent  countries.  We  had  to  fashion  a  strategy 
which  would  safeguard  our  freedom  and  enable  us  to  progress  in 
peace.  From  the  very  moment  of  independence,  we  took  the  position 
that  military  alliances  and  foreign  bases  would  compromise  our  new, 
hard-won  freedom.  Non-alignment  has  grown  out  of  our  historical 
experience  and  necessities.  We  have  nurtured  an  alternative  vision  of 
world  stability  and  security  based  on  co-operation  among  all  nations 
and  the  renunciation  of  force. 

The  circumstances  and  challenges  faced  by  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  different  from  ours.  Your  historical  experience  since  the 
Revolution  has  led  you  steadfastly  to  pursue  the  goal  of  peace.  Your 
strong  commitment  to  peace  and  disarmament  has  found  concrete 
expression  in  various  proposals.  Under  your  leadership,  the  last  20 
months  have  witnessed  a  most  impressive  contribution  to  the  peace 
process.  You  have  identified  yourself  with  the  noble  vision  of  a 
world  without  weapons,  of  the  human  family  working  and 
flourishing  in  peace. 

I  recall  your  moving  reference  to  the  folly  of  burning  more 
resources  in  the  furnace  of  the  arms  race.  We  welcome  your 
energetic  and  earnest  efforts  to  break  the  deadlock  on  nuclear 
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disarmament.  At  the  recent  Summit  in  Reykjavik  you  made 
constructive  and  bold  proposals  in  the  spirit  of  the  celebrated 
affirmation  in  Geneva  that  a  nuclear  war  cannot  be  won  and  should 
not,  therefore,  be  fought.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Strategic  Defence 
Initiative  blocked  agreement. 

Never  before  had  the  prospects  for  peace  looked  so  bright — a  new 
beginning  was  so  near  and  yet  so  far.  The  divergent  perceptions  at 
Reykjavik  must  not  deflect  the  world  from  pursuing  the  proposals 
that  were  put  forward  at  the  Summit.  We  must  persevere. 

We  resolutely  opposed  the  militarisation  of  outer  space.  It  does 
not  matter  that  the  SDI  is  described  as  defensive.  Security  is  not 
enhanced  but  dangerously  jeopardised  by  creating  yet  another  deadly 
and  extremely  sophisticated  weapon  system.  The  logic  of  a  shield  in 
outer  space  is  deeply  flawed.  The  speed  and  complexity  of  systems 
of  nuclear  warfare  eliminate  human  intervention.  Disaster  may  never 
be  willed.  It  might  just  happen  ‘one  lazy  afternoon’. 

When  the  first  atom  bomb  wiped  out  Hiroshima,  Mahatma 
Gandhi  observed,  with  a  prophet’s  passion:  “Unless  now  the  world 
adopts  non-violence,  it  will  spell  certain  suicide  for  mankind.”  At  the 
dawn  of  the  nuclear  age,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  pointed  out,  “the  way  of 
the  atom  bomb  is  not  the  way  of  peace  or  freedom.”  India  has  been 
true  to  their  teachings.  All  these  years  we  have  laboured  to  make  the 
world  safe  from  nuclear  disaster.  India,  with  the  non-aligned 
countries,  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  Movement  for  abolition  of 
nuclear  arsenals.  In  January  1985,  six  nations  from  five  continents 
met  for  the  first  time  in  Delhi  to  propose  a  series  of  concrete  and 
realistic  measures  to  halt  the  destructive  arms  race  and  to  eventually 
banish  the  spectre  of  nuclear  death.  The  Soviet  Union  responded 
promptly  and  positively  by  declaring  a  unilateral  moratorium  on 
nuclear  weapon  tests.  At  Ixtapa,  the  Six-Nation  Initiative  carried 
forward  the  argument  of  sanity.  You  have  listened  to  the  anguished 
cry  of  humanity.  We  hope  others  will  too,  sooner  rather  than  later. 

At  the  recent  Summit  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  at  Harare,  a 
notable  achievement  was  to  focus  world  attention  on  the  continuing 
outrages  of  the  Pretoria  regime  in  Southern  Africa.  The  Summit 
extended  full  support  to  the  valiant  freedom  fighters  of  Southern 
Africa.  It  established  the  AFRICA  Fund  to  support  the  front-line 
States  in  their  determined  struggle.  One  way  of  limiting,  future 
bloodshed  and  dismantling  apartheid  is  through  comprehensive 
mandatory  sanctions.  There  is  worldwide  popular  support  for 
sanctions.  But  action  is  slow  and  halting  on  the  part  of  those 
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governments  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  sanctions  effective.  The 
march  of  history  cannot  be  halted.  Apartheid  will  crumble.  Freedom 
and  racial  equality  will  triumph. 

There  are  threats  to  peace,  stability  and  security  in  several  parts  of 
the  world.  Some  stem  from  old  national  rivalries.  Many  are  the  result 
of  the  relentless  thrust  of  those  who  seek  to  extend  their  presence 
through  alliances,  bases,  arms  supply,  and  other  arrangements.  Yet 
others  arise  from  some  countries  exploiting  the  politics  of  global 
confrontation  to  acquire  weapons  beyond  their  legitimate  needs.  The 
aggravation  of  the  threat  to  our  security  is  compelling  us  to  divert 
scarce  resources  from  development  to  defence.  We  should  endeavour 
to  remove  or  lessen  such  tensions.  Bilateral  mechanisms  must  be 
given  a  chance  to  work  without  outside  interference.  Regional 
arrangements  should  be  encouraged  to  enhance  trust,  stability  and 
co-operation.  The  UN  system  should  be  strengthened  for  global 
peace. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  has  traditionally  been  an  arena  of  rivalry.  The 
Indian  Ocean  is  now  being  rapidly  turned  into  a  theatre  of  conflict. 
Efforts  to  demilitarise  the  Indian  Ocean  under  the  UN  auspices  and 
to  ensure  its  status  as  a  Zone  of  Peace  have  been  frustrated  by  vested 
interests.  The  threat  to  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  littoral 
and  hinterland  States  is  real  and  is  increasing. 

For  decades  the  people  of  India  cherished  the  vision  of  a 
resurgent,  prosperous  Asia,  no  longer  the  plaything  of  others  but  an 
active  and  equal  partner  in  the  shaping  of  history.  The  vision  began 
to  acquire  reality  with  the  countries  of  Asia  achieving  independence. 
National  independence  brought  new  responsibilities,  especially  the 
task  of  rebuilding  economies  shattered  by  exploitation.  Our  leaders 
stressed  the  need  of  peace  for  development — peace  in  the  entire  world 
peace  in  our  region  and  peace  with  our  neighbours. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  convened  an  Asian  Relations  Conference  here 
in  New  Delhi  in  March  1947,  in  which  the  Asian  Republics  of  the 
Soviet  Union  also  participated.  He  declared: 

“In  this  atomic  age  Asia  will  have  to  function  effectively  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  peace  unless  Asia 
plays  her  part.  There  is  today  conflict  in  many  countries,  and  all  of 
us  in  Asia  are  full  of  our  own  troubles.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  spirit 
and  outlook  of  Asia  are  peaceful,  and  the  emergence  of  Asia  in 
world  affairs  will  be  a  powerful  influence  for  world  peace”. 

Since  that  time  we  in  India  have  endeavoured  to  fashion  concepts 
which  would  regulate  relations  between  nation  states  in  a  peaceful, 
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friendly  and  co-operative  manner.  Panchsheel,  the  Bandung 
principles,  and  the  vitality  of  non-alignment  provide  the  intellectual 
and  political  framework  for  a  new  pattern  of  international  relations, 
both  in  Asia  and  in  the  world.  Nationalism  is  a  tremendous  force  in 
the  countries  of  Asia  today.  It  fills  them  with  new  energy  to  realise 
their  aspirations  for  a  better  life.  But  we  know  from  history  that 
excesses  of  nationalism  produce  tension  and  conflict.  To  build  a 
co-operative  and  peaceful  world  order,  we  have  to  progress  beyond 
narrow  local  loyalties  and  learn  to  regard  the  world  as  one  family. 
This  is  the  great  political  concept  that  has  shaped  the  Indian  outlook 
through  the  ages.  This  century  has  seen  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi  repudiate 
narrow  nationalism. 

The  profound  richness  and  diversity  of  the  Asian  tradition,  the 
ancient  wisdom  of  our  societies,  and  our  vital  urge  to  transform  our 
social  and  economic  conditions  for  the  welfare  of  our  peoples  give 
us  a  promising  starting  point  of  a  new  pattern  of  peace  and  stability, 
development  and  co-operation  of  our  continent.  The  Soviet  Union, 
which  stretches  across  Asia,  has  naturally  to  be  a  part  of  this 
endeavour. 

In  this  context,  it  is  fitting  to  recall  your  thought-provoking 
reflections  on  this  theme  at  Vladivostok.  The  fundamental  postulates 
of  Panchsheel,  Bandung  and  non-alignment,  to  which  you  referred, 
provide  a  framework  of  thinking  through  the  complex  and 
historically  specific  problems  of  peace  and  stability  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  region.  What  is  important  is  a  process  of  breaking  through 
the  fears,  the  inhibitions  and  the  unhappy  experiences  of  the  past. 
Greater  exchange  of  ideas  at  all  levels  is  needed  to  work  out  a  basis 
for  co-operation  in  diverse  fields.  Step  by  step,  we  may  move 
towards  our  objective  of  harmonious  relations  based  on  freedom, 
equality  and  justice.  Towards  this  end,  you  have  made  a  major 
contribution. 

Indo-Soviet  friendship  has  been  a  factor  for  global  peace  and 
stability.  The  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  supported  India’s  efforts 
to  consolidate  its  independence  and  safeguard  its  national  interest. 
Our  friendship  is  not  directed  against  anyone.  True  friendships  never 
are.  A  major  landmark  in  the  evolution  of  our  friendly  relations  was 
the  signing  of  the  Indo-Soviet  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and 
Co-operation  in  1971.  It  remains  a  source  of  strength  for  our 
respective  countries.  Its  importance  has  increased  in  the  context  of 
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the  current  world  situation  and  recent  events  in  our  part  of  the  world. 

India  sees  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  trusted  friend  who  has  stood  by 
us  in  moments  of  trial  and  anxiety.  We  value  the  help  we  have 
received  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  completing  the  first  phase  of  our 
industrialisation.  We  are  now  poised  for  the  next  phase  of 
technological  modernisation.  We  seek  higher  productivity,  greater 
efficiency  and  speedier  eradication  of  poverty.  We  have  always 
envisaged  increased  economic  co-operation  with  other  countries 
while  pursuing  self-reliance.  Co-operation  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  current  phase  of  our  development  could  be  even  more  significant 
for  both  countries  than  in  the  previous  phase.  New  vistas  beckon, 
specially  in  the  exciting  field  of  frontier  technologies.  We  should  not 
remain  satisfied  with  the  established  patterns  of  co-operation, 
valuable  as  they  are.  We  must  reach  out  to  new  horizons. 
Imagination  and  innovation  are  required.  While  the  agreements  we 
have  reached  are  good  and  useful,  we  should  rise  to  still  higher 
levels  of  co-operation. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachov,  we  have  watched  with  admiration 
your  efforts  to  bring  about  deep  and  revolutionary  changes  in  Soviet 
society.  Your  tireless  energy  and  your  bold  approach  to  the 
accumulated  problems  have  released  new  forces  of  change  and 
creative  endeavour.  You  are  building  on  the  success  of  the  past  and 
given  a  new  orientation  to  the  entire  process  of  development  in 
keeping  with  the  rising  aspirations  of  your  people.  We  are  confident 
that  the  qualitative  changes  taking  place  now  in  the  Soviet  Union 
will  bring  our  two  peoples  still  closer. 

May  I  say  how  enthused  we  are  by  your  emphasis  on  new 
political  thinking  to  cope  with  the  problems  that  beset  humanity  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  20th  century?  Nations,  firm  in  their  own 
political  belief,  must  reach  out  to  one  another  in  good  faith.  We  must 
break  out  of  stereotyped  responses.  We  must  recognise  that  the 
future  cannot  be  hostage  to  the  past.  Confrontation  must  yield  to 
peaceful  coexistence.  Coexistence  itself  must  lead  on  to  co-operation. 
Let  us  strengthen  existing  international  institutions.  Let  us  be 
innovative  in  building  durable  structures  of  peace,  stability  and 
progress. 

Ours  has  been  a  friendship  of  two  warm-hearted  peoples.  The 
kinship  between  the  people  of  Soviet  Central  Asia  and  India  goes 
back  to  many  centuries.  The  great  masters  of  Russian  literature  have 
made  a  profound  mark  on  our  own  literary  renaissance.  Our 
languages  have  been  studied  by  Soviet  scholars.  We  responded 
enthusiastically  to  each  other’s  music  and  dance.  This  cultural 
interaction  will  be  taken  to  new  heights  through  the  Cultural 
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Festivals  we  have  planned.  These  celebrations  will  open  new  doors 
in  the  hearts  of  our  peoples. 


Joint  Quest  for  Peace 


W  E  ARE  EiONOURED  to  have  in  our  midst  the  great  and  dynamic 
leader  of  a  great  and  friendly  country.  Few  statesmen  have  caught 
the  world’s  imagination  in  so  short  a  time  as  our  eminent  guest.  His 
address  has  given  a  glimpse  of  the  man  and  his  mission,  of  his 
vision,  and  of  his  determination  to  devote  the  vast  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  great  objective  of  peace. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachov  is  the  inheritor  of  a  great  legacy:  the 
legacy  of  the  Great  October  Revolution.  He  is  today  in  a  hall  which 
has  integral  associations  with  another  revolution — the  Indian 
Revolution  led  by  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Our  Revolution,  which  trod  the 
path  of  non-violence,  brought  down  an  empire  and  freed  a  people, 
was  unique  in  world  history.  In  this  very  chamber  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
proclaimed  the  advent  of  Independent  India  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
service  of  the  millions  who  suffer.  There  are  amongst  us  some  who 
witnessed  that  tryst  with  destiny. 

Ever  since  our  independence,  we  have  borne  in  mind  the  fact  that 
freedom,  prosperity  and  peace  are  indivisible.  We  have  laboured  for 
India’s  economic  development,  for  India’s  strength.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  striven  for  peace  and  co-operation  throughout  the 
world.  Our  policy  of  non-alignment  is  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
reconciliation  that  animated  our  non-violent  struggle  for  freedom. 

Reconciliation  and  peace  are  what  the  world  needs  today. 
Mahatma  Gandhi  observed  that  the  record  of  history  from  the  time 
man  was  a  cannibal  down  to  our  time  shows  a  steady  progress 
towards  non-violence.  Science  has  generated  undreamt  of  additions  to 
power.  Only  the  vision  of  peace  will  enable  the  human  race  to  save 
itself  from  the  consequences  of  all  this  power. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachov  cherishes  a  just  vision  of  peace.  We 
were  heartened  by  his  ready  acceptance  of  the  successive  proposals 
of  the  Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Initiative  for  disarmament.  His  own 
proposals  at  Reykjavik  go  far  beyond  what  we  attempted.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  sweep  and  boldness.  In  the  interest  of  humanity. 

Speech  in  Parliament  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  General  Secretary  of  CPSU,  Mr.  Mikhail  S. 
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all  nuclear-weapon  countries  must  come  together  in  a  binding 
compact  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
confrontation  to  Outer  Space. 

Soviet  domestic  policies  and  initiatives  are  breaking  fresh  ground. 
We  wish  you  success  in  your  quest  of  peace.  You  personify 
innovation  and  boldness. 

Your  visit  shows  the  importance  that  the  Soviet  Union  attaches  to 
friendship  with  India.  It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  hov/ 
greatly  we  value  the  friendship  of  your  great  country.  It  is  a 
friendship  which  has  supported  us  in  our  moments  of  anxiety  and 
helped  us  in  building  a  modern  economy. 

Addressing  the  Soviet  people  during  his  historic  visit  in  1955, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  in  Moscow: 

“Countries  make  pacts  and  alliances  often  through  fear  of  some 
other  country  or  countries.  Let  our  coming  together  be  because  we 
like  each  other  and  wish  to  co-operate  and  not  because  we  dislike 
others  and  wish  to  do  them,  injury. 

I  was  touched  by  the  warmth  of  the  Soviet  people.  I  hope  you  will 
carry  back  with  you  the  warmth  and  affection  of  the  Indian  people. 


Delhi  Declaration 


Today  humanity  stands  at  a  crucial  turning  point  in  history. 
Nuclear  weapons  threaten  to  annihilate  not  only  all  that  man  has 
created  through  the  ages,  but  man  himself  and  even  life  on  earth.  In 
the  nuclear  age,  humanity  must  evolve  new  political  thinking,  a  new 
concept  of  the  world  that  would  provide  credible  guarantees  for 
humanity’s  survival.  People  want  to  live  in  a  safer  and  a  more  just 
world.  Humanity  deserves  a  better  fate  than  being  a  hostage  to 
nuclear  terror  and  despair.  It  is  necessary  to  change  the  existing 
world  situation  and  to  build  a  nuclear-weapon  free  world,  free  of 
violence  and  hatred,  fear  and  suspicion. 

The  world  we  have  inherited  belongs  to  present  and  future 
generations  and  this  demands  that  primacy  be  given  to  universally 
accepted  human  values.  The  rights  of  every  nation  and  every  person 
to  life,  freedom,  peace  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  must  be 
recognised.  The  use  or  threat  of  use  of  force  must  be  abandoned.  The 


The  Declaration  for  a  Nuclear-Weapon  Free  and  Non-Violent  World  signed  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  General  Secretary  of  CPSU,  Mr.  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachov,  New  Delhi,  27  November  1986 
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right  of  every  people  to  make  their  own  social,  political  and 
ideological  choices  must  be  respected.  Policies  that  seek  to  establish 
the  domination  by  some  others  must  be  renounced.  The  expansion  of 
nuclear  arsenals  and  the  development  of  space  weapons  undermine 
the  universally  accepted  conviction  that  a  nuclear  war  should  never 
be  fought  and  can  never  be  won. 

On  behalf  of  more  than  one  billion  men,  women  and  children  of 
our  two  friendly  countries,  who  account  for  one-fifth  of  mankind,  we 
call  upon  the  peoples  and  leaders  of  all  countries  to  take  urgent 
action  that  would  lead  to  a  world  free  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  a  world  without  war. 

Conscious  of  our  common  responsibility  for  the  destinies  of  our 
two  nations  and  of  mankind,  we  hereby  set  forth  the  following 
principles  for  building  a  nuclear- weapon  free  and  non-violent  world: 

1.  Peaceful  coexistence  must  become  the  universal  norm  of 
international  relations: 

In  the  nuclear  age  it  is  necessary  that  international  relations  are 
restructured  so  that  confrontation  is  replaced  by  co-operation,  and 
conflict  situations  resolved  through  peaceful  political  means,  not 
through  military  means. 

2.  Human  life  must  he  recognised  as  supreme: 

It  is  only  man’s  creative  genius  that  makes  progress  and 
development  of  civilisation  possible  in  a  peaceful  environment. 

3.  Non-violence  should  he  the  basis  of  community  life: 

Philosophies  and  policies  based  on  violence  and  intimidation, 

inequality  and  oppression,  and  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion  or  colour,  are  immoral  and  impermissible.  They  spread 
intolerance,  destroy  man’s  noble  aspirations  and  negate  all  human 
values. 

4.  Understanding  and  trust  must  replace  fear  and  suspicion: 

Mistrust,  fear  and  suspicion  between  nations  and  peoples  distort 

perceptions  of  the  real  world.  They  engender  tensions  and,  in  the 
final  analysis,  harm  the  entire  international  community. 

5.  The  right  of  every  state  to  political  and  economic  Independence 
must  be  recognised  and  respected: 

A  new  world  order  must  be  built  to  ensure  economic  justice  and 
equal  political  security  for  all  nations.  An  end  to  the  arms  race  is  an 
essential  prerequisite  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  order. 

6.  Resources  being  spent  on  armaments  must  be  channelled 
towards  social  and  economic  development: 
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Only  disarmament  can  release  the  enormous  additional  resources 
needed  for  combating  economic  backwardness  and  poverty. 

7.  Conditions  must  he  guaranteed  for  the  individuaVs 
harmonious  development: 

All  nations  must  work  together  to  solve  urgent  humanitarian 
problems  and  co-operate  in  the  areas  of  culture,  arts,  science, 
education  and  medicine  for  the  all-round  development  of  the 
individual.  A  world  without  nuclear  weapons  and  violence  would 
open  up  vast  opportunities  for  this. 

8.  Mankind’s  material  and  intellectual  potential  must  he  used  to 
solve  global  problems: 

Solutions  must  be  found  to  global  problems  such  as  shortage  of 
food,  the  growth  of  populations,  illiteracy  and  environmental 
degradation  through  the  efficient  and  appropriate  uses  of  the 
resources  of  the  earth.  The  world’s  oceans,  the  ocean  floor  as  well  as 
outer  space  are  the  common  heritage  of  mankind.  A  termination  of 
the  arms  race  would  create  better  conditions  for  this  purpose. 

9.  The  balance  of  terror  must  give  way  to  comprehensive 
international  security: 

The  world  is  one  and  its  security  is  indivisible.  East  and  West 
North  and  South  regardless  of  social  systems,  ideologies,  religion  or 
race  must  join  together  in  a  common  commitment  to  disarmament 
and  development. 

International  security  can  be  guaranteed  through  the  adoption  of 
integrated  measures  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament  using  all 
available  and  agreed  measures  of  verification,  and  confidence 
building;  just  political  settlement  of  regional  conflicts,  through 
peaceful  negotiations;  and  co-operation  in  the  political,  economic  and 
humanitarian  spheres. 

10.  A  nuclear-weapon  free  and  non-violent  world  requires  specific 
and  immediate  action  for  disarmament: 

It  can  be  achieved  through  agreements  on: 

— complete  destruction  of  nuclear  arsenals  before  the  end  of  this 
century; 

— barring  of  all  weapons  from  outer  space,  which  is  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind; 

— banning  of  all  nuclear  weapons  tests; 

— prohibition  of  the  development  of  new  types  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction; 

— banning  of  chemical  weapons  and  destruction  of  their 
stockpiles; 
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— reducing  the  levels  of  conventional  arms  and  armed  forces. 

Pending  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons,  India  and  the  Soviet 
Union  propose  that  an  International  Convention  Banning  The  Use  or 
Threat  of  use  of  Nuclear  Weapons  should  be  concluded  immediately. 
This  would  constitute  a  major  concrete  step  towards  complete 
nuclear  disarmament. 

Building  a  nuclear-weapon  free  and  non-violent  world  requires  a 
revolutionary  transformation  of  outlook  and  the  education  of 
people  and  nations  for  peace,  mutual  respect  and  tolerance.  The 
propaganda  of  war,  hatred  and  violence  should  be  forbidden  and 
hostile  perceptions  with  regard  to  other  nations  and  peoples 
abandoned. 

Wisdom  lies  in  preventing  the  accumulation  and  aggravation  of 
global  problems  which,  if  not  solved  today,  would  require  even 
greater  sacrifices  tomorrow. 

The  danger  that  threatens  mankind  is  grave.  But  mankind  has  the 
power  to  prevent  a  catastrophe,  and  to  pave  the  way  to  a 
nuclear- weapon  free  civilisation.  The  gathering  strength  of  the 
Coalition  for  Peace  embracing  the  efforts  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement,  the  Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Initiative  for  Peace  and 
Disarmament,  all  peace-loving  countries,  political  parties  and  public 
organisations  give  us  reason  for  hope  and  optimism.  The  time  for 
decisive  and  urgent  action  is  now. 


A  Relationship  of  Trust  and  Co-operation 


/\LTH0UGH  we  signed  an  agreement  today  to  hold  a  Festival  of 
India  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  Festival  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  India, 
our  people  have  in  fact  been  celebrating  a  festival  of  Indo-Soviet 
friendship  for  the  last  three  days. 

You  have  seen  how  readily  the  people  of  India  have  taken  you 
and  Madame  Raisa  Gorbachova  to  their  hearts.  They  see  you  and  the 
Soviet  people  as  friends,  warm-hearted  friends,  reliable  friends. 

Our  two  countries  are  large  countries,  with  the  widest  imaginable 
diversity  of  climate,  language  and  culture.  We  have  each  made  a 
distinctive  contribution  to  human  civilisation,  through  the  wisdom 


Speech  at  the  banquet  hosted  in  his  honour  by  the  General  Secretary  of  CPSU,  Mr.  Mikhail  Gorbachov, 
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and  achievement  of  our  sages,  our  thinkers,  our  artists,  our  scientists 
and  our  statesmen.  Two  of  the  most  arresting  figures  of  this  century 
come  from  our  countries — Lenin  and  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

It  is  good  for  us  and  good  for  the  world  that  a  close  relationship 
of  trust  and  co-operation  for  peace  has  grown  between  us.  The  Joint 
Declaration  we  signed  this  morning  embodies  our  two  peoples’ 
unshakable  resolve  to  work  unceasingly  for  non-violence  and  peace. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  made  peace  his  passion.  It  is  our  passion 
today.  Peace  has  been  the  theme  of  our  talks  over  the  last  three  days. 
I  immensely  value  this  exchange  of  views.  I  can  assure  this  gathering 
that  every  minute  we  spent  together,  every  word  that  was  spoken, 
was  actuated  by  the  thought  of  how  to  make  the  world  a  more 
peaceable  and  friendlier  place,  how  to  reduce  tension,  how  to 
discourage  militarism. 

Our  wide-ranging  talks  having  raised  our  bilateral  relations  to  a 
qualitatively  higher  level  in  trade  and  economic  relations,  in  science 
and  technology,  in  culture  and  in  our  combined  endeavour  for  peace, 
we  will  move  forward  much  faster.  We  are  determined  to  stretch  to 
the  full  our  vast  potential  for  mutually  beneficial  co-operation.  We 
shall  co-operate  in  new  ways.  We  shall  ensure  that  bureaucratic 
constraints  and  rigid  attitudes  do  not  retard  the  momentum  of 
growth.  We  begin  a  new  chapter  in  our  long  story  of  co-operation,  a 
chapter  that  will  bring  happiness  and  fulfilment  to  millions. 

You  rightly  remarked  yesterday  that  24  hours  are  not  enough  for 
the  work  before  us.  A  billion  people  who  live  in  India  and  the  Soviet 
Union  strive  for  peace — for  themselves  and  for  entire  humanity.  All 
nations  aspire  for  stability  and  greater  co-operation.  Freedom  from 
fear  and  from  want  is  a  universal  need. 

We  are  deeply  honoured  and  delighted  to  have  you  in  our  land. 
This  visit  of  yours  has  been  devoted  almost  entirely  to  talks.  The 
people  of  India  and  I  look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  having  you 
again  to  see  something  of  India. 

I  wish  you  and  Madame  Gorbachova  good  health  and  success.  I 
wish  peace,  progress  and  prosperity  for  the  great  Soviet  people.  Let 
Indo-Soviet  friendship  prosper  and  serve  the  greater  cause  of  world 
peace. 


Towards  A  Peaceful  Future 


The  general  secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Mikhail  Gorbachov, 
visited  India  from  the  25th  to  the  28th  November  at  my  invitation. 
The  visit  was  in  keeping  with  the  established  tradition  of  exchanges 
at  highest  level  between  India  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  an 
important  milestone  in  our  bilateral  relationship.  It  contributed 
significantly  to  stability  in  the  region  and  peace  in  the  world. 

I  held  long  intensive  discussion  with  General  Secretary 
Gorbachov  on  a  wide  spectrum  of  issues — bilateral,  regional  and 
international.  Talks  were  held  simultaneously  at  the  senior 
Ministerial  level.  These  exchanges  took  place  in  a  very  warm  and 
friendly  atmosphere,  characterised  by  mutual  confidence  and  trust. 

We  discussed  the  broad  outlines  of  future  co-operation  in  a  long 
term  perspective.  The  rich  experience  of  our  past  co-operation 
enabled  us  to  explore  new  avenues  to  raise  bilateral  co-operation  to  a 
qualitatively  higher  level.  Several  bilateral  agreements  were  signed. 
Statements  have  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  The  Agreement 
on  Economic,  Scientific  and  Technical  Co-operation  encompasses  the 
Tehri  hydro-electric  complex,  the  modernisation  of  the  Bokaro  steel 
plant,  the  setting  up  of  new  coking  coal  mines  and  oil  exploration  in 
West  Bengal.  One  important  element  of  this  agreement  is  the 
provision  of  local  cost  financing  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  economic,  commercial,  consular  and  cultural  areas 
reflect  the  growing  strength  and  dynamism  of  our  relationship. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachov  and  I  agreed  to  restructure  the 
pattern  of  our  commercial  and  economic  exchanges  to  realise  the 
vast  untapped  potential  for  economic  collaboration.  Our  Finance 
Minister  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Kamentsev  are  working  out  the 
details.  We  also  decided  to  give  a  major  thrust  to  our  co-operation  in 
science  and  technology.  Large  research  and  development  projects 
are  being  identified  in  frontier  technologies.  A  Soviet  team  led  by 
academician  Marchuk,  President  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences, 
will  visit  India  shortly  to  discuss  with  our  scientists  the  specific 
projects  to  be  undertaken. 


Statement  in  Parliament  on  the  visit  of  the  General  Secretary  of  CPSU,  Mr  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachov, 
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I  had  a  very  useful  exchange  of  views  with  Mr.  Gorbachov  on  the 
security  environment  in  our  region.  We  reaffirmed  the  continuing 
validity  of  our  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Co-operation.  The 
joint  statement  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  visit  reflects  the 
close  proximity  or  identity  of  perceptions  of  the  two  countries  on 
international  issues.  Above  all,  the  visit  demonstrated  the  firm 
commitment  of  our  peoples  to  world  peace. 

India  has  always  stood  for  non-violence.  India,  in  the  United 
Nations,  in  the  Non-Aligned  Movement,  and  through  the  Six-Nation 
Five-Continent  Initiative,  has  consistently  worked  for  disarmament 
and  peace.  During  Mr.  Gorbachov’s  visit,  the  Soviet  Union  joined 
India  in  a  common  vision  of  a  nuclear-weapon  free  and  non-violent 
world.  The  ideals  of  Gandhiji  and  Lenin  have  found  expression  in 
the  Delhi  Declaration.  The  Delhi  Declaration  is  a  vitally 
important  initiative.  It  sets  forth  principles  which  must  find  universal 
acceptance  if  there  is  to  be  a  peaceful  future.  The  Declaration  is 
being  circulated  as  an  official  document  by  the  United  Nations.  We 
commend  the  Declaration  to  the  world  community  for  acceptance. 

The  visit  of  General  Secretary  Gorbachov  to  India  was 
memorable.  It  will  have  enduring  significance  for  the  further  deve¬ 
lopment  of  Indo-Soviet  relations  and  the  contribution  of  our  two 
countries  to  peace  and  stability. 
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A  Journey  Without  End 


The  SUBJECT  ‘A  Journey  without  End’  that  you  have  chosen  is 
interesting.  Interesting,  because  in  India  it  is  not  just  the  future  we 
are  talking  about  but  we  are  also  talking  about  a  very  glorious  past. 
India  is  one  of  the  few  civilisations  that  have  lived  through 
continuously.  There  are  older  civilisations  but  perhaps  India  and 
China  are  the  only  two  that  have  survived  through  history.  China 
was  isolated  in  many  ways.  India  interacted  with  most  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  certain  spirituality  that  one  finds  in  India  which  is 
not  easily  seen  in  other  countries.  It  is  not  a  question  of  being  more 
religious  or  less  religious  or  recognising  one  religion  or  recognising 
another  religion.  It  is  something  much  deeper  than  that.  Perhaps  this 
has  also  been  one  of  our  drawbacks  in  today’s  world. 

When  industrialisation  came  to  the  West,  India  went  under 
colonial  domination.  At  that  time  we  too  were  in  a  position  from 
which  we  could  have  moved  ahead  but  unfortunately,  we  were 
subjugated  for  two  hundred  years  and  all  our  technological  and 
scientific  development  was  stifled.  Today,  we  are  trying  to  use 
science  and  technology  to  overcome  poverty  and  deprivation.  It  has 
worked.  The  rate  at  which  technology  and  science  have  been 
absorbed  in  India  is  much  higher  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
developing  country.  The  reason,  perhaps,  is  in  our  past,  in  our 
heritage.  Today  we  look  ahead  not  just  for  material  development  that 
is  the  easier  part.  In  the  West,  we  have  seen  the  race  for 
development,  triggered  by  science  and  technology,  has  cut  across 
many  superstitions  and  old  barriers.  It  has  given  a  thrust.  At  the  same 
time  the  thrust  has  come,  out  of  a  negative  attitude,  out  of 
dissatisfaction  with  one’s  lot,  out  of  trying  to  do  better  than  the 
neighbour.  It  is  not  aimed  actually  at  reaching  fulfilment.  In  India  it 
has  been  the  reverse.  We  find  in  our  villages  people  with  almost 
nothing  but  happy,  smiling,  fulfilled.  When  we  look  ahead  for 
development,  for  progress,  when  we  look  for  better  hospitals,  for 
better  food,  better  facilities  for  our  people,  we  do  not  want  to  lose 
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that  inner  strength  that  India  traditionally  has.  This  is  perhaps  our 
biggest  task  today.  We  have  seen  that  India  can  develop  technology 
equal  perhaps  to  any  country.  Wherever  we  have  concentrated,  we 
have  shown  that  we  have  that  capability. 

India  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement 
This,  in  a  way,  is  part  of  our  total  development  process.  At 
Independence  we  had  the  option  of  joining  one  bloc  or  the  other.  In 
the  late  forties  there  was  no  third  position  that  a  country  could  take. 
But  we  took  a  third  position.  We  took  a  non-aligned  position.  And 
with  non-alignment  we  have  truly  maintained  our  independence. 

One  other  aspect  of  our  independence  has  to  be  economic 
independence.  We  have  achieved  that  in  foodgrains.  We  must 
achieve  that  in  many  more  sectors.  India  is  in  a  position  where  there 
are  no  middle  roads  for  us.  Pandit  Nehru,  talking  about  the  vast 
stores  of  suppressed  energy  and  ability  of  the  Indian  people,  had  said 
that  India,  constituted  as  she  was,  could  not  play  a  secondary  part  in 
the  world.  She  would  either  count  for  a  great  deal  or  not  count  at  all. 

We  know  what  we  want  to  do.  India  has  given  many  philosophies 
to  the  world  throughout  the  ages.  India  has  been  a  melting  pot  of  a 
number  of  civilisations  and  today  we  are  proud  as  Indians.  Indira 
Gandhi  had  said  in  one  of  the  notes  that  had  been  found  on  her  table, 
‘T  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can  be  an  Indian  and  not  be  proud.” 
QUESTION:  In  our  Western  Press,  when  history  gave  you  this 
responsibility,  there  was  a  lot  of  focus  on  the  fact  that  this  is 
something  that  you  took  with  great  reservations  and  that  it  was  a 
radical  change  in  your  life-style.  You  obviously  stepped  up  to  it. 
That  has  been  over  a  year  now.  How  do  you  feel  now,  personally? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  I  don’t  feel  very  different.  I  see  it  like  having  just 
another  job  which  you  have  got  to  do  the  best  that  you  can.  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  ultimate  challenge  is  not  in  the  ends  that  you 
achieve,  but  how  you  can  drive  yourself.  That  is  really  the  measure. 
Whether  you  are  doing  one  task  or  another  that  doesn’t  change  very 
much. 

QUESTION:  The  United  States  and  India  are  both  great  democracies, 
great  trading  partners,  and  yet  there  is  a  sadness  that  there  is  not  a 
closer  alliance,  that  there  are  not  better  relations.  In  your  perception, 
what  is  the  main  thing  that  is  keeping  that  from  happening? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  US  policies.  Let  me 
clarify  that  a  little  bit.  As  you  have  said,  we  do  stand  very  much  for 
basically  the  same  things — democracy,  freedom,  humanity.  But  we  find 
that  in  many  areas  we  disagree.  For  example.  South  Africa.  Now,  I 
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cannot  understand  how  any  country  that  stands  for  freedom,  that 
stands  for  democracy,  can  support  a  Government  like  the  one  in 
South  Africa.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  long  list  of  items,  but  these 
are  the  sort  of  things  which  put  some  doubts  in  our  minds.  Then  we 
also  find  that  in  some  countries,  the  US  is  very  happy  supporting 
dictatorships,  not  even  benign  dictatorships.  So,  these  contradictions 
are  causing  us  problems.  But  on  the  other  hand,  since  my  visit  to  the 
US  in  June,  when  I  met  President  Reagan  and  the  other  leaders,  the 
relations  between  our  countries  have  improved  tremendously.  Our 
exchanges,  economic  and  political,  have  gone  up  very  much  and  I  do 
look  forward  to  a  much  closer  relationship  with  the  US. 

QUESTION:  I  assume  that  if  I  have  to  ask  you  the  same  question 
about  the  Soviet  Union;,  I  would  have  received  a  similar  answer.  Am 
I  to  surmise  that  is  why  India  is  non-aligned? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  More  or  less,  yes.  Well,  except  there  is  a  slight 
difference  that  with  the  Soviet  Union  we  have  had,  now  thirty  years, 
where  we  have  been  working  together  and  they  have  really  helped  us 
with  our  industry,  with  our  development  projects.  The  US  has  also 
done  this  but  somehow  the  US  has  always  asked  for  a  price  and  it 
has  been  quid  pro  quo  which  has  sort  of  cancelled  the  positive 
aspects. 

QUESTION:  There  are  restrictions  to  foreign  investment.  Does  India 
think  that  they  could  develop  their  resources  greater  by  reaching  out 
to  people  like  this? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  there  is  a  yes  and  a  no  to  this.  It  is  yes  when 
we  look  at  specific  areas  where  we  need  the  particular  technology. 
Really  our  investment  policies  are  geared  to  that.  You  can  have  a 
100  per  cent  equity  and  you  could  come  down  as  low  as  forty  per 
cent,  depending  on  the  type  of  industry.  The  idea  is  not  to  keep 
people  out,  but  to  try  and  keep  our  foreign  borrowings  within 
certain  limits.  We  have  developed  by  using  approximately  93  per 
cent  of  our  own  resources.  That  has  meant  a  certain  reduction  in  the 
speed  of  development.  But  it  has  given  tremendous  stability,  and  it 
has  kept  us  out  of  the  type  of  mess  that  some  countries  have  got  into 
where  foreign  investments  have  come  in  very  fast  and  the  country 
has  not  been  able  to  cope. 

QUESTION:  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  by  chance  or  what.  We  received  in 
our  room  this  morning  a  business  publication  and  on  the  cover  there 
was  the  debate  over  whether  or  not  it  is  wise  for  India  to  have  given 
up  their  national  public  control  of  major  industry  and  turn  back  to 
private  sector,  and  that  there  have  been  some  major  losses  incurred 
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by  the  public  management  of  these  industries  and  that,  maybe,  this 
will  be  at  other  places....  What  is  your  personal  position  on  the 
direction  that  it  is  going? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  on  privatisation,  we  have  no  plans  of 
privatisation  . 

QUESTION:  Why? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  If  you  look  at  our  industry,  and  we  have  some  very 
good  industries  in  the  public  sector,  we  have  some  very  good 
industries  in  the  private  sector.  We  have  bad  industries  in  public 
sector  and  we  have  got  bad  industries  in  the  private  sector.  Most  of 
the  bad  industries  in  the  public  sector  are  the  bad  industries  in  the 
private  sector  that  we  were  forced  to  take  over.  So,  it  is  not  black  and 
white  and  the  problem  is  across  the  board.  One  more  thing,  when  we 
set  up  a  public  sector  company,  we  do  not  just  let  them  go  and  do 
what  they  like.  We  put  lots  of  restrictions  on  them.  We  tell  them, 
‘Look,  you  have  got  to  go  to  that  backward  area.  You  cannot  be  in 
an  industrialised  area.’  So  the  industry  is  set  up  somewhere  where 
there  are  no  facilities,  may  be  no  roads,  no  power  to  start  with. 
People  do  not  want  to  go  there.  So  they  work  under  tremendous 
constraints  that  the  private  sector  normally  does  not  have  to  work 
under.  They  are  forced  to  recruit  people  who  are  not  trained,  to  train 
them  up  and  to  create  a  cadre.  The  public  sector  is  a  tool  in  our  total 
development  process.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  having  an  industry 
to  produce  something.  We  have  used  it  as  a  tool  to  create  an 
industrial  infrastructure,  to  create  technological  manpower.  We 
cannot  stop  it,  because  growth  will  then  stop. 

Of  course,  we  pay  a  price  for  it;  the  price  is  a  certain  inefficiency 
in  operations.  But  on  balance  it  is  a  price  worth  paying. 

That  does  not  mean  that  everything  is  all  rosy  with  the  public 
sector.  A  lot  needs  to  be  done.  We  are  now  looking  at  it  to  see  what 
we  can  do  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  public  sector  right  from 
the  political  or  politicians’  side  through  the  administration, 
management,  and  labour.  It  will  have  to  be  a  scheme  which  involves 
all. 

QUESTION:  Prime  Minister,  when  many  of  these  executives  from 
large  companies,  business  houses,  etc.,  come  back  here,  let  us  say, 
after  ten  years  from  now,  in  your  point  of  view  what  is  the  single 
greatest  change  they  will  see  in  India? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Perhaps,  looking  at  your  interests,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people.  I  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  biggest 
changes. 
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QUESTION:  There  was  also  the  question  of  your  personal  philosophy, 
truth,  non-violence....  A  lot  of  the  questions  that  have  come  out  of 
the  audiences  are  concerned  about  the  proliferation  of  military  might 
around  the  world,  nuclear  capability  ....  now  could  you  help  us 
because  you  have  a  philosophy  of  non-violence,  to  reconcile  that 
with  the  direction  the  world  is  going  militarily,  and  specifically 
India? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  In  the  military  situation  in  today’s  world,  we  feel 
that  there  is  no  other  way  except  non-violence.  The  first  step  is  how 
to  have  nuclear  disarmament.  We  have  been  very  much  for  nuclear 
disarmament  right  from  times  of  our  independence.  And  we  are  still 
for  it.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  way  that  a  nuclear  arms  race  can 
give  peace  to  the  world.  Technologies  are  becoming  much  too 
advanced.  The  time  between  a  decision  being  taken  and  something 
happening  is  too  short  for  human  intervention.  More  and  more  it  is 
moving  towards  machines  really  handling  the  system.  That  can  be 
very  dangerous.  A  small  example:  when  the  Space  Shuttle  was  sent 
up  to  do  the  Star  Wars  experiment,  initially  its  position  was  180 
degrees  out.  Small  errors  like  that  are  all  right  when  you  are  doing  an 
experiment.  But  if  it  is  not  an  experiment,  and  it  is  something  else,  it 
could  trigger  off  reactions  and  catastrophies.  So  we  feel  that  there  is 
no  other  way  except  disarmament. 

We  are  happy  with  the  Geneva  Summit,  although  we  felt  that  not  too 
much  came  out  of  the  Summit  itself.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  two 
leaders  have  talked  together,  spent  a  lot  of  time  together,  got  to  know 
each  other,  was  a  major  breakthrough.  And  well,  now  we  are  looking 
for  further  progress  in  hard  terms.  We  feel  that  there  is  no  choice 
before  the  world.  We  have  to  disarm. 

QUESTION:  We  were  talking  about  your  dreams.  I  do  not  know  about 
your  dreams.  But  if  you  have  a  nightmare,  what  is  your  nightmare 
for  India....  What  is  that  thing  that  worries  you  personally  the  most? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Two  areas,  I  would  say.  One,  population.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  most  threatening  problem.  For  long-term  survival,  adequate 
education  for  our  people. 

QUESTION:  You  referred  to  your  concern  about  US  policies  and  you 
mentioned  South  Africa  and  the  support  that  it  is  giving  to  dictators, 
despite  its  being  a  democracy.  On  the  other  side,  you  talked  about 
the  economic  basis  of  your  relations  with  USSR.  But  the  Soviets 
intervened  in  Afghanistan.  Is  not  there  some  contradiction? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  There  is  no  dichotomy  really,  because  we  do  not 
really  talk  about  Nicaragua,  Central  America  in  the  same 
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way — which  is  the  real  parallel  with  Afghanistan.  I  believe  your 
Senate  is  going  to  vote  some  money  to  oust  the  Government  in 
Nicaragua.  How  is  that  different?  South  Africa  is  a  totally  different 
problem.  It  is  on  a  different  plane  where  basic  human  rights  are 
being  violated,  where  there  is  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  the 
colour  of  your  skin.  This  exists  in  only  one  country  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  sad  the  countries  that  profess  and  fight  for  freedom  most  tend  to 
ignore  this. 

QUESTION:  What  are  the  specific  steps  that  India  and  the  United 
States  should  take  to  improve  relationships? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  already  taking  many  steps.  The  one  thing 
that  we  have  got  to  get  across  is  to  get  to  know  each  other  much 
better,  know  our  viewpoints.  Our  viewpoints  will  be  different.  The 
US  is  perhaps  the  most  modern  nation  in  the  world.  We  are  a 
developing  country.  Our  perspectives  are  different,  our  wants  are 
different,  our  demands  are  different.  We  see  things  differently.  But 
what  is  needed  is  to  sit  across  the  table,  talk  to  each  other, 
understand  each  others  point  of  view  and  this  is  precisely  what  we 
have  been  doing.  When  we  actually  got  down  to  talk  about  and 
discuss  things,  I  found  in  my  meetings  with  President  Reagan  and 
Mr.  Shultz  that  there  has  not  been  such  great  differences  in 
viewpoints  as  we  had  imagined.  This  is  perhaps  what  is  most 
encouraging.  We  have  made  tremendous  progress  in  this  last  one 
year,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  move  even  faster  in  the  future. 
QUESTION:  What  is  your  perception  of  how  western  cultures  most 
misunderstand  India? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  That  is  a  very  difficult  one.  Going  back  to  what  I 
said,  India  is  a  totally  different  society  from  a  western  society.  Our 
psyche,  our  inner  feelings  are  different.  One  cannot  understand  India 
without  spending  a  lot  of  time  in  India,  without  getting  to  know  a  lot 
of  people — not  just  people  in  the  urban  areas,  but  people  from 
different  parts  of  India.  It  is  only  then  that  you  can  really  get  to  know 
India  and  understand  India. 


On  Sanctions  Against  South  Africa 


CjuESTlON:  How  much  effect  you  thing  the  Commonwealth 
sanctions  will  have  without  the  support  of  Britain? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  There  are  two  aspects  to  sanctions;  one  is  the 
direct  economic  aspect  and  how  much  actual  pressure  it  puts;  the 
other  is  the  psychological  impact.  We  believe  that  they  will  have  a 
very  substantial  psychological  impact.  Without  Britain,  admittedly, 
the  economic  impact  will  not  be  as  much  as  we  would  have  liked  it 
to  be. 

QUESTION:  The  limited  measures  announced  by  Mrs. 

Thatcher — what  impact  do  you  think  they  will  have? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  None. 

QUESTION:  That  clearly  upsets  you. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No  ...  it  doesn’t  upset  me  .  .  .  because  it  is  not  the 
Commonwealth  that  loses;  it  is  Britain  that  is  losing.  Britain  is  not 
the  leader  any  more  in  the  Commonwealth  and  is  losing  its  position 
because  it  is  compromising  on  basic  values  and  principles  for 
economic  ends. 

QUESTION:  Will  it  cause  lasting  damage  to  the  Commonwealth? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  I  do  not  think  it  will  cause  any  damage  to  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Commonwealth  will  come  out  stronger  from 
this  .  .  .  There  was  no  row,  only  disappointment. 

QUESTION:  How  disappointed  are  you?  Can  you  put  something  of 
your  views  on  Mrs.  Thatcher  this  morning? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  disappointed  .  .  .  Like  I  said,  Britain 
traditionally  has  always  stood  for  certain  principles  and  values.  It 
stood  for  human  rights,  for  democracy  and  we  think  now  that  Britain 
is  compromising  on  basic  values  for  some  economic  gains  and  we  do 
not  think  you  can  bargain  one  for  the  other. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  think  India  will  back  any  call  for  economic 
sanctions  against  Britain? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  there  is  not  a  call  yet.  We  have  not  discussed 
it. 

QUESTION:  How  do  you  now  intend  to  promote  the  decision  that  you 
have  taken  in  terms  of  appealing  to  the  rest  of  the  international 
community?  ...  Are  you  setting  up  a  task  force....  Are  you  a  part  of  it 
....  And  will  you  call  a  Commonwealth  Summit  so  that  the  rest  of  the 
Commonwealth  will  endorse  these  new  sanctions? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well  and  second  part  first.  No,  we  are  not  calling  a 
new  Summit  just  yet.  We  will  have  to  have  a  meeting.  Perhaps  of  all 
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the  seven  sometimes  this  year.  But  no  date  has  been  fixed  for  that.  I 
do  not  think  a  Summit  is  required  to  bring  home  the  new  measures 
we  have  asked  for.  They  will  be  accepted  by  all  the  48  members.  We 
have  not  specified  a  programme  for  getting  the  message  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  are  working  on  it  and  hopefully  in  the  next  few  weeks 
I  think  we  will  be  able  to  bring  something  to  you. 

QUESTION:  Will  you  yourself  and  Mr.  Mulroney  be  a  part  of  this, 
and  I  believe  also  Dr.  Kaunda  and  ...  is  this  trio  going  to  sally  forth 
into  the  world? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  all  six  of  us  and  not  just  the  three. 

QUESTION:  I  wonder  if  I  could  get  back  to  the  question  of  retaliatory 
sanctions?  What  is  your  position  on  this?  Would  you  like  to  see 
India  impose  retaliatory  sanctions  on  Britain? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  not  been  thinking  about  it  now. 

QUESTION:  Will  India  call  for  mandatory  sanctions  on  the  basis  of 
the  London  Declaration? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  not  considered  that  in  London.  We 
thought  before  we  take  something  to  the  UN  we  must  develop 
enough  public  opinion  to  see  that  it  has  the  right  effect.  It  would  not 
be  of  any  value  if  it  was  taken  and  got  vetoed. 

QUESTION:  Prime  Minister,  you  did  not  allow  the  Indian  team  to  go 
to  the  Commonwealth  Games.  You  did,  however,  allow  an  Indian 
team  to  go  to  the  Olympic  Games  at  Moscow.  What  exactly  is  it  that 
Britain  has  done  that  is  worse  than  the  human  rights  record  of  the 
Soviet  Union  ...  You  know  I  do  not  have  to  mention  any  names. 
PRIME  MINISTER:  I  do  not  think  we  were  talking  about  the  British 
human  rights  record.  We  were  talking  about  the  South  African 
human  rights  record.  (Intervention  from  Mr.  Roth,  not  audible).  Yes, 
but  Britain  was  supporting  South  Africa  very  strongly. 

QUESTION:  Is  the  South  African  human  rights  record  worse  than  the 
Soviet  human  rights  record? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Yes,  very  much.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
the  two.  South  Africa  is  the  only  country  where  race  is  the  criterion 
of  judgment.  There  can  be  nothing  more  repugnant  than  that  in  the 
20th  century. 

QUESTION:  Prime  Minister,  there  have  been  many  events  in  India  in 
recent  months  which  have  been  differently  interpreted  by  various 
sections  of  the  community  in  this  country.  In  this  context  what 
message  would  you  convey  to  the  Indians  in  this  country  to  put  it 
right.  Sir? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  That  is  a  very  broad  thing  ...  so  many  things  have 
happened,  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  specifically  talking  about.... 
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QUESTION:  Well,  I  am  referring  to  Gorkhaland,  Punjab — on  one  side 
there  is  a  massacre  of  passengers,  on  the  other  side  the  youth  coming 
from  the  Pakistan  border,  so  there  has  been  quite  a  varied 
interpretation....  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  coming 
from  you,  Sir,  to  put  it  in  the  right  perspective. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  during  the  past  few  months  the  terrorists 
have  generally  been  on  the  defensive  and  we  have  been  arresting  a 
large  number  of  them.  Our  information  is  that  they  are  a  bit  low  on 
weapons  and  ammunition.  Perhaps  that  is  why  they  are  surrendering. 
Other  steps  we  have  taken  have  also  had  their  impact,  and  generally 
the  trend  is  very  positive.  But  as  you  have  seen  in  Britain,  you 
cannot  get  rid  of  terrorism  just  by  switching  it  off.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  die  out  and  we  see  the  incident  at  Muktsar  as  an  attempt  by 
the  terrorists  to  try  and  re-establish  themselves,  but  they  are  very 
definitely  on  the  defensive. 

QUES  nON:  Last  night,  Mr.  Mugabe  said  that  through  its  action  by 
failing  to  endorse  the  sanctions  agreed  to  by  the  other  six,  Britain 
was  in  effect  supporting  apartheid  and  she  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
away  with  that.  Do  you  agree  with  this  position? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  let  me  put  it  slightly  differently.  One  of  the 
problems  I  believe  that  Britain  has  in  applying  sanctions  on  South 
Africa  is  the  effect  that  those  sanctions  will  have  on  Britain,  on 
Britain’s  economy,  on  jobs  in  Britain,  What  we  have  to  look  at  is  the" 
reverse.  It  means  that  more  the  effect  on  Britain  the  more  support 
you  are  giving  to  South  Africa.  And  if  Britain  is  the  one  country 
which  will  have  to  suffer  the  most  if  mandatory  comprehensive 
sanctions  are  applied,  then  logically  Britain  is  the  one  country  which 
is  supporting  apartheid  the  most. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  think  Britain  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  away 
with  that? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well....  That  is  a  very  difficult  statement  in  today’s 
world  because  nations  are  independent.  They  do  what  they  want  to 
do.  It  is  really  public  opinion  which  must  be  brought  around  and  it  is 
for  British  public  opinion  to  decide  whether  Britain  is  going  to  be  a 
front-runner  in  the  fight  for  human  rights  and  dignity  or  Britain  is 
going  to  be  a  straggler  which  is  going  to  be  dragged  along  kicking 
and  lighting,  protesting. 

QUESTION:  I  come  back  again.  What  do  you  think  the 
Commonwealth  will  be  able  to  do  to  help  the  front-line  States  once 
South  Africa  begins  even  more  severe  retaliation  than  at  present? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  already  working  and  one  part  of  our 
agreement  yesterday  was  on  co-ordinating  methods  to  help  each 
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Other,  more  specially  those  who  will  be  affected  most — their  own 
economy  affected  and  perhaps  affected  by  action  South  Africa  might 
take. 

QUESTION:  Prime  Minister,  do  you  think  that  the  British  insistence 
on  not  imposing  the  sanctions  is  due  to  race  and  colour 
considerations,  or  merely  economic  consideration? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Very  difficult  to  say. 

QUESTION:  (Inaudible). 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  EEC  is  already  looking  at  certain  steps  they 
will  be  taking  sometime  during  the  end  of  September  when  the  three 
months  run  out.  There  is  a  major  role  of  the  Senate  and  I  am  told  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  even  stronger  on  sanctions.  So  there 
is  quite  a  movement  in  America.  In  the  other  countries,  the 
non-aligned,  the  OAU,  many  other  organisations  have  a  much 
stronger  stand  than  what  we  have  taken  here. 

QUESTION:  You  have  referred  to  Britain  being  dragged,  kicking  and 
protesting  (inaudible)  .  .  .  Do  you  think  that  in  the  last  two  days  she 
has  given  the  impression  that  she  is  being  dragged,  kicking  and 
protesting  ....  (inaudible) .... 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  literally  no,  but  in  argument  she  was  very 
much  on  the  defensive  because  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  argument  if 
you  have  got  your  values  placed  in  the  right  place.  If  you  are  willing 
to  compromise  on  basic  principles,  yes,  of  course,  you  can  argue. 
QUESTION:  India  has  already  adopted  paragraph  7  of  the  Accord 
(PM — the  Nassau  Accord)  ....  Yes,  how  many  other  countries  will 
accept  this  Accord  and  is  there  any  time  limit  set? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  confident  that  all  the  countries,  barring 
Britain  of  course,  will  accept  what  we  have  made  out  yesterday 
which  is  para  7  plus  a  few  extras. 

QUESTION:  Is  it  confirmed  that  whatever  the  Conference  decides,  the 
others  will  accept? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Yes,  that  is  why  we  are  here. 

QUESTION:  And  is  there  any  time  limit? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  not  set  any  time  limit  as  a  specific  date, 
but  we  will  definitely  have  a  review  before  the  end  of  the  year  .... 
review  does  not  mean  at  the  Heads  of  State’s  level,  at  the  official 
level. 

QUESTION:  If  any  member  refuses  to  accept  it  or  enforce  it,  will  you 
take  any  action? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  it  is  too  early  to  comment  on  that.  Let  us 
just  watch  how  it  goes. 
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QUESTION:  Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Thatcher  has  claimed  that  she  is 
influencing  the  western  opinion.  Do  you  feel  that  her  opinion  will  be 
reflected  in  the  response  from  West  Germany  and  France  in  the  light 
of  the  discussions  possibly  you  would  have  had  with  the  West 
German  and  French  leaders? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  You  mean  after  somebody  from  the  Commonwealth, 
this  group  talks  to  them.  Very  difficult  to  say  at  this  stage  who  will 
carry  how  much  weight. 

QUESTION:  Prime  Minister,  an  Indian  Government  official  was 
quoted  last  week  in  Delhi  as  saying  that  India  would  favour  the 
withdrawal  of  most  favoured  nation  treatment  to  Britain  in  trading 
context.  Is  that  the  official  position  of  the  Indian  Government? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  not  taken  any  official  position  on  that  yet. 
QUESTION:  Are  you  able  to  explain  how  that  statement  was  made  by 
your  Foreign  Minister? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  do  not  know.  Have  you  made  any  statement 
(Asking  Shri  Shiv  Shankar,  External  Affairs  Minister).  The  Foreign 
Minister  is  here.  Mr.  Shri  Shiv  Shankar:  No,  no.  You  seem  to  be 
under  some  misapprehension  . 

QUESTION:  Prime  Minister,  you  spoke  of  the  very  considerable 
psychological  impact  on  South  Africa  and  yet  there  are  other  people 
suggesting  that  in  Pretoria  they  view  or  they  are  filled  with 
merriment  at  the  Commonwealth  being  unable  to  do  what  it  has 
already  as  its  B -Package.  What  do  you  think.... 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  B-Package? 

QUESTION:  Well,  the  second  package  that  was  going  to  be 
considered.  The  Nassau  agreement  included  some  measures  in 
Nassau  and  there  was  a  second  list. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  An  additional  list. 

QUESTION:  Yes,  why  do  you  think  the  impact  is  going  to  be 
considerable  on  the  South  African  Government  and  the  White  South 
African  people? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Because  the  Commonwealth  is  the  first  major 
international  organisation  to  apply  mandatory  sanctions.  The  effect 
of  the  EPG  (Eminent  Persons  Group)  report  is  already  being  felt  in 
many  industrialised  countries,  amongst  the  people  and  in  the 
parliaments.  This  will  carry  weight. 

QUESTION:  Is  it  not  an  effect  without  economic  clout? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  That  is  not  true.  We  have  seen  the  effect  that 
sanctions  had  on  Southern  Rhodesia.  Inspite  of  the  leakages  through 
South  Africa,  they  worked. 
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QUESTION:  This  is  regarding  Paragraph  9  of  the  Communique . 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  do  not  know  it  by  heart. 

QUESTION:  I  will  read  it  out....  It  is  the  last  bit....  Who  will  be 
erecting  the  structure?  And  according  to  whose  pattern? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  this  will  be  a  structure  which  the  South 
Africans  would  erect.  The  Blacks  and  the  Whites  and  .  .  .  everyone 
else  in  South  Africa  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  guide  them....  but  we 
would  like  to  see  that  no  effort  is  made  by  South  Africa  or  any  other 
country  to  fragment  South  Africa.  It  must  be  one  nation. 

QUESTION:  Prime  Minister,  both  you  and  Prime  Minister  Mulroney 
of  Canada  have  spoken  of  the  Commonwealth  as  emerging  from  this 
as  being  stronger.  How  could  that  possibly  be?  How  could  the 
Commonwealth  be  stronger  now? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  very  much  stronger  because  it  was  under 
tremendous  pressure  to  succumb  to  Britain’s  point  of  view  and  we 
have  not  succumbed  to  that.  We  have  definitely  come  out  stronger. 
QUESTION:  Prime  Minister,  there  have  been  some  suggestions  that  a 
new  leadership  is  emerging  in  the  Commonwealth  after  this  Summit 
that  does  not  include  Britain.  Do  you  want  to  comment  on  that? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  it  is  really  for  Britain  to  decide  what  role  it 
wants  to  play.  If  Britain  cannot  get  the  pulse  of  the  Commonwealth, 

if  Britain  cannot  get  the  pulse  of  the  people  across  the  world . 

Britain  cannot  retain  that  leadership. 

QUESTION:  Speaking  about  democracy  in  South  Africa,  will  you 
accept  the  three  chambers  at  present  now  and  the  Black  Chambers  or 
one  person  one  vote? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  already  stated  the  point  very  clearly  in 
the  Nassau  Accord  and  in  this  paper.  Having  an  extra  chamber  is  not 
the  answer. 

QUESTION:  If  the  Commonwealth  is  stronger,  though  divided  at  the 
moment,  do  you  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  any  strain  in  its  unity 
in  the  forthcoming  future? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No. 

QUESTION:  Did  you  have  the  occasion  of  talking  to  Mrs.  Thatcher 
about  bilateral  affairs,  specially  about  the  treatment  of  extremist 
Sikhs  or  Kashmiris  and  some  other  people,  on  other  issues? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  have  just  not  had  the  time  because  we  were 
involved  right  from  almost  the  minute  I  landed  to  late  last  night  with 
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the  Commonwealth  meeting.  But  my  Foreign  Minister  has  been 
talking  to  Sir  Geoffrey.  Well,  we  have  discussed  certain  points  and 
let  us  see  what  comes  out  of  it. 

QUESTION:  (Inaudible)  will  use  all  the  means  at  its  disposal....  Could 
you  please  clarify  what  kind  of  means? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  South  Africa  will  use.... yes,  I  am  sure,  they  will 
use.  They  could  do  anything,  we  saw  what  they  did  to  the  front  line 
States  in  May.  Our  response?  You  mean  you  want  a  military 
response  through  India.  No,  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  military 
response,  but  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  to  help  the  front-line 
States. 

QUESTION:  I  wonder  whether  you  can  tell  us  what  we  can  expect 
from  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  ..  Is  it  going  to  follow  in  the 
Commonwealth  footsteps?  Is  it  going  to  hold  together  a  little  better? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  no  difference  of  views  within  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement  on  South  Africa. 

QUESTION:  Prime  Minister,  do  you  think  there  is  the  risk  that  the 
view  of  the  six  Summit  countries  of  Britain’s  conduct  might  affect 
the  relations  between  the  Commonwealth  and  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  like  I  have  said  earlier,  we  do  not  think  the 
Queen  should  be  dragged  into  Commonwealth  politics,  on 
Commonwealth  issues  in  that  sense.  She  should  be  kept  as  the  Head 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  we  derive  strength  from  her  position. 
QUESTION:  If  you  reject  the  change  in  the  rule  in  South  Africa,  South 
African  citizens  of  Indian  origin  have  to  leave  South  Africa.  Will 
India  accept  them? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  will  have  to  see  at  that  time. 

QUESTION:  The  whole  concept  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been 
questioned  during  the  Summit  (rest  inaudible). 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  I  was  just  going  to  say  that.  The 
Commonwealth  is  really  one  of  the,  perhaps  the  only,  group  of 
nations  which  cuts  across  all  barriers  whether  it  is  regions  or  parts  of 
the  world,  continents,  races,  economic  differences  and  that  is  what 
gives  it  a  tremendous  strength.  It  is  a  forum  at  which  when  you  get 
together  you  get  viewpoints  from  just  about  every  view  that  there  is. 
It  gives  us  tremendous  strength.  It  gives  us  an  understanding.  It  gives 
the  forum  where  we  can  meet  the  other  leaders,  exchange  views.  I 
think  it  is  tremendously  useful.  And  now  we  have  taken  the  lead  on 
the  international  scene  to  combat  what  is  happening  in  South  Africa, 
not  the  first  time  the  Commonwealth  has  done  it,  it  happened  in 
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Rhodesia.  So  the  Commonwealth  has  very  definitely  got  a  role. 
QUESTION:  (Inaudible). 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  as  the  Commonwealth,  yes  and  Britain  as 
a  part  of  it,  we  will  have  to  watch  for  a  while  to  see  what  actually 
Britain  does. 

QUESTION:  Prime  Minister,  you  seem  persuaded  that  these  sanctions 
will  actually  have  a  real  effect  on  South  Africa.  But  Mrs.  Thatcher 
said  in  an  interview  this  morning  that  her  few  measures  would  do  far 
more  towards  South  Africa  than  this  package  of  measures  because 
the  others  in  Commonwealth  just  do  not  have  significant  trading 
relationship  with  South  Africa. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  like  I  said,  we  feel  that  these  measures  will 
have  an  effect  and  if  Mrs.  Thatcher  is  correct,  and  I  hope  she  is,  then 
the  combined  effect  will  be  even  more. 

QUESTION:  A  question  along  the  same  lines..  .  you  remember  that  at 
Nassau,  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  heard  saying  that  she  had  given 
teeny-weeny  bits,  this  time  claiming  that  she  had  given  an  enormous 
amount.  How  would  you  yourself  describe  what  she  has  done?  I 
mean,  is  it  still  teeny-weeny  or  is  it  something  else? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  looking  at  it  today,  like  I  said  right  at  the 
beginning,  I  think,  it  is  almost  insignificant. 

QUESTION:  You  have  talked  about  taking  a  lead  which  obviously  you 
hope  other  countries  will  follow.  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Thatcher  will 
become  increasingly  isolated  on  the  sanctions  issue? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  She  is  quite  isolated  today  already. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  think  support  from  America  is  the  next  thing  you 
are  really  hoping  for? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  America  already  started  down  this  road  last 
year  when  President  Reagan  signed  a  paper  imposing  certain 
sanctions.  We  hope  the  Senate  will  come  out  very  strongly.  They 
have  given  an  indication  of  the  feeling  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  which  voted  13-2  for  sanctions.  So  that  is  an 
indicator. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  think  that  might  persuade  Mrs.  Thatcher  to  think 
again? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  do  not  know. 


On  South-South  Co-operation 


J-zADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,  this  afternoon  we  had  very  substantive 
talks  with  President  Suharto  for  over  one  and  a  half  hours  covering  a 
very  wide  range  of  subjects  starting  with  basic  philosophies  of  our 
two  countries,  to  co-operation,  to  trade,  to  the  international  situation 
in  various  parts  of  this  globe.  Well,  very  comprehensive,  very 
friendly,  very  open,  and  no  problems  between  our  two  countries. 
Instead  of  my  going  into  details,  I  would  let  you  ask  what  you  feel. 
Thank  you. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  before  you  came  here,  you  were 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  relationship  with  Indonesia  was  rather  cool. 
Is  it  because  of  the  differences  on  the  Kampuchean  issue?  That  is  my 
first  question.  Secondly,  did  you  get  the  impression  that  Indonesia 
wanted  India  to  continue  to  support  the  Indonesian  bid  of  hosting  the 
next  Non-aligned  Summit?  Thirdly,  why  is  it  that  your  visit  lasts 
only  thirty-six  hours? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  firstly,  I  did  not  say  that  India-lndonesia 
relations  were  cool.  What  I  said  was  that  there  is  not  enough 
interaction  between  us  and  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  I  hope  that 
following  this  visit  we  will  be  able  to  get  some  substantial  progress 
in  co-operation  between  India  and  Indonesia.  There  is  no  real 
difference  between  our  stand  on  Kampuchea  and  Indonesia’s.  The 
main  position  of  ours  is  that  the  Pol  Pot  or  any  representative  of  the 
former  regime  should  not  come  back  in  any  form,  whatever  comes 
together,  and  we  feel  that  there  should  be  a  dialogue  between 
different  parties  and  Kampuchea  should  be  independent,  non-aligned 
with  no  interference  from  outside.  The  third  question.  There  was  not 
any  more  time.  I  would  love  to  be  here  longer  and  I  hope  I  will  get 
an  opportunity  for  another  visit. 

QUESTION:  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  Indonesian  bid? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  got  no  problems  on  that.  We  talked  about 
it  with  President  Suharto  and  we  have  identical  views  on  that. 
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QUESTION:  Have  you  discussed  in  concrete  terms  to  call  for  an 
urgent  International  Conference  on  the  Indian  Ocean? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  you  know  our  position  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
We  would  like  the  Conference  to  be  called  as  soon  as  possible. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  powers  that  are  involved  are  blocking  it. 
QUESTION:  Was  there  any  discussion  on  co-operation  between 
SAARC  and  ASEAN? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  did  not  discuss  that.  We  are  not  ready  in 
SAARC  at  the  moment  to  take  on  such  projects. 

QUESTION:  You  must  have  been  informed  about  the  talks  between 
US  President  Reagan  and  Soviet  leader  Gorbachov.  Could  we  have 
any  comment  on  it? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  Jakarta  seems  far  away  from  Reykjavik, 
because  we  have  been  trying  to  get  some  information  and  have  not 
been  able  to  get  adequate  information  to  give  a  proper  statement. 
But,  well,  we  are  disappointed  that  the  talks  did  not  end  positively 
with  something  coming  out  of  it  and  we  hope  that  something  can  be 
rebuilt  out  of  what  has  taken  place  and  that  it  is  not  all  lost. 
QUESTION:  You  said  earlier  that  you  and  President  Suharto  had 
identical  views  on  the  chairmanship  of  the  next  Non-aligned 
Summit.  Can  you  explain  to  us  exactly  what  those  views  are? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Indonesia  is  one  of  the  candidates.  We  have 
nothing  against  Indonesia’s  candidature  as  such,  but  it  is  the  turn  of 
the  Latin  Americans  to  have  a  summit  and  if  we  can  get  a  consensus 
on  a  country  in  Latin  America,  I  believe  that  we  can  find  a  solution. 
QUESTION:  What  are  the  prospects  of  further  economic  collaboration 
between  India  and  Indonesia?  The  Government  here  wants  more 
joint  ventures. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  talked  about  a  number  of  things  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  come  out  with  something  positive.  The  areas  that  we 
have  talked  about  have  been  very  encouraging  and  a  lot  is  possible  in 
these  areas. 

QUESTION:  One  of  the  local  newspapers  has  given  a  report  wherein 
President  Suharto  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  he  wants  to 
improve  the  climate  for  investments  in  this  country  and  his 
preference  has  been  mentioned  as  Japan.  I  am  asking  this  question 
because  you  are  having  a  dialogue  with  President  Suharto  for 
improving  relations  between  India  and  Indonesia  for  further 
collaboration  specially  in,  let  us  say,  joint  ventures. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  There  is  no  conflict  in  that  at  all,  and  from  my 
talks  with  President  Suharto,  I  get  tRe  impression  that  he  is  very  keen 
on  improving  South-South  co-operation  in  many  fields. 
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QUESTION:  There  was  a  report  in  the  Indian  Press  that  there  was 
some  objection  to  some  submarines  coming  from  certain  Indian 
islands.  Even  earlier  there  were  some  reports  in  the  Indian  Press  that 
an  Indonesian  official  had  objected  to  some  submarines  coming  from 
India  saying  that  they  were  Soviet  submarines  coming  from  an 
Indian  base.  Earlier,  there  had  been  some  reports  about  some 
objections  on  the  part  of  Indonesia  with  regard  to  the  construction  of 
a  runway  on  Car  Nicobar.  Some  of  the  issues  have  been  coming  up. 
Were  they  discussed  in  the  present  talks? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No.  They  were  not  discussed.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  there  are  no  Soviet  submarines  which  operate  from  Indian  bases 
and  Indian  bases  are  not  open  to  any  other  nation.  They  are  purely 
one  hundred  per  cent  Indian.  So,  there  must  have  been  some  mistake 
or  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  particular  Paper  you  are 
talking  about. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  were  talking  about  your  views 
being  identical  to  those  of  President  Suharto  on  the  Summit  bid. 
Does  it  mean  that  your  views  were  also  identical  with  those  of 
President  Daniel  Ortega? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  There  was  a  problem  about  getting  a  consensus  on 
Nicaragua  at  Harare  and  that  was  why  the  decision  had  to  be 
postponed  to  Cyprus. 

QUESTION:  What  is  your  assessment  as  far  as  economic  co-operation 
between  India  and  Indonesia  is  concerned?  Did  you  discuss  this? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Yes,  we  did  talk  about  it  and  most  of  the  ventures 
have  done  fairly  well.  One  or  two  have  not  done  so  well  and  we  are 
trying  to  rectify  that,  but  there  is  tremendous  scope  and  we  will  be 
working  together  to  build  on  that. 

QUESTION:  Did  you  discuss  the  Indian  Ocean  question,  particularly 
co-operation  between  India  and  Indonesia  in  keeping  the  Indian 
Ocean  out  of  the  reach  of  the  two  Super  Powers  who  do  not  really 
belong  to  the  Indian  Ocean  area? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  You  know  our  position  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  We 
feel  that  extraneous  forces,  extraneous  military  forces  should  not  be 
present  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  we  will  continue  to  work  towards 
that  end. 

QUESTION:  Was  co-operation  between  ASEAN  and  SAARC 
discussed  in  the  talks? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  we  did  not  discuss  it.  I  do  not  envisage  that  we 
in  SAARC  are  ready  for  that  at  this  stage. 
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QUESTION:  Has  any  agreement  been  reached  on  avoidance  of  double 
taxation? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  talked  about  it  earlier  and  there  were  one  or 
two  points  where  there  were  certain  problems  but  I  believe  these 
problems  have  been  cleared  up  and  parameters  have  been  laid  down 
and  there  should  be  no  problem  now. 

QUESTION:  Both  our  countries  are  related  culturally  very 
much — Indians  and  Indonesians.  Are  you  going  to  do  something 
about  cultural  exchange? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  am  sure  we  will  be  able  to  improve  the  cultural 
exchanges.  The  relationships  between  India  and  Indonesia  are  very 
old  . 

QUESTION:  This  time  you  are  not  doing  anything  about  it? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  have  talked  about  it  and  let  us  see 
whether  something  can  come  out  of  it. 

QUESTION:  What  would  you  say  that  your  talks  with  President 
Suharto  and  in  fact  the  ministerial  talks  have  actually  achieved.? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  actually  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  talk  to 
my  ministers  yet.  We  have  come  directly  to  the  Press  Conference. 

(To  Minister  of  External  Affairs)  Why  don’t  you  say  something? 
EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS  MINISTER:  We  discussed  bilateral  relations 
between  India  and  Indonesia.  It  has  been  agreed  that  we  should 
strengthen  that  relationship.  We  have  also  agreed  that  our  volume  of 
trade  should  be  increased.  We  have  also  identified  different  areas  of 
co-operation.  We  discussed  many  details  which  have  been  left  to  the 
officials  to  work  out.  We  also  discussed  joint  ventures  in  various 
fields.  There  was  a  positive  response  from  the  Indonesian  side. 
QUESTION:  In  this  region,  when  one  discusses  a  situation,  we  have  to 
take  the  Chinese  into  consideration.  By  any  chance  did  President 
Suharto  discuss  with  you  Indonesian  assessment  of  the  Chinese  role 
in  the  region? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  did  not  talk  about  that. 

QUESTION:  What  have  your  talks  with  President  Suharto 
accomplished? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  I  thought  they  went  very  well. 

QUESTION:  What  now  exists  in  relationship  which  did  not  exist 
yesterday? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Oh,  many  things,  starting  with  the  recognition  of 
our  views  about  the  various  areas  on  the  globe,  the  international 
situation,  non-alignment,  South-East  Asia,  on  trade  between  our  two 
countries.  On  certain  problems  facing  the  South.  Many  areas. 
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QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  have  you  extended  an  invitation  to 
President  Suharto  for  coming  to  India? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Of  course,  we  have.  Nothing  has  been  confirmed 
but  we  hope  the  President  will  be  able  to  pay  a  visit  next  year. 
QUESTION:  There  was  a  statement  by  the  Indonesian  Foreign 
Minister  with  regard  to  the  appropriateness  of  certain  Indian 
technology  for  Indonesia  as  well  as  the  fact  that  certain  consultancies 
could  come  from  India  rather  than  the  West.  Have  any  of  these 
things  been  discussed  in  a  concrete  fashion  today? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  discussed  many  of  these.  I  have  discussed 
them.  The  ministers  have  discussed  them  and  we  have  come  to  some 
preliminary  concrete  starting  points.  The  details  are  to  be  discussed 
at  official  level.  And  I  am  optimistic  that  quite  a  lot  can  come  out  of 
it. 


India  and  the  World 


I  HAVE  REALLY  thought  that  I  would  just  speak  for  a  few  minutes 
and  give  you  much  more  time  to  ask  questions  which  are  obviously 
burning  inside  you,  but  first  a  few  words  about  India.  India  is 
literally  quite  an  incredible  country  with  its  diversity,  its  size,  its 
population.  The  path  that  we  have  chosen  for  ourselves,  whether  it  is 
in  our  own  economic  development,  whether  it  is  in  our  international 
relations,  we  have  really  chosen  a  unique  way  to  develop  a  newly 
independent  country.  And  any  time  that  you  take  a  new  path, 
invariably  the  difficulties  that  you  face  are  tremendous,  the 
challenges  are  really  challenging.  But  India,  over  the  years,  has  been 
able  to  rise  to  these  challenges.  It  has  gained  in  strength,  economic 
strength,  political  strength  and  in  its  standing  in  the  comity  of 
nations.  At  Independence,  we  were  a  very  backward  country  with 
almost  no  industries,  with  no  agricultural  base,  we  were  a  food 
importer.  In  barely  40  years,  we  have  been  able  to  transform  much  of 
that.  I  do  not  claim  that  our  problems  are  behind  us.  But  the  gains  are 
tremendous.  Whether  you  look  at  our  agriculture  where  barely  20 
years  ago,  we  were  in  the  grips  of  droughts  and  famines,  we  were  a 
very  large  importer  of  concessional  food.  Today,  we  are  a  surplus 
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nation.  We  are,  in  fact,  even  starting  to  export  certain  quantities  of 
grain.  We  have  been  surplus  in  wheat  for  a  couple  of  years.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time,  we  will  also  be  surplus  in  rice.  So  we  have 
developed  a  very  strong  agricultural  base.  Similarly,  our  industries 
which  were  almost  non-existent,  today,  have  moved,  specially  in 
certain  fields,  to  fairly  advanced  position.  We  have  a  substantial 
space  programme,  we  have  a  substantial  nuclear  programme  entirely 
for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  generating  energy.  We  have  done 
fairly  well  in  certain  biological  research,  genetic  engineering,  tissue 
culture,  we  have  done  a  fair  amount  of  development  in  defensive 
defence  equipment,  particularly  radars  and  electronic  fields.  So,  we 
have  transformed  India  from  a  country  barely  able  to  exist,  a  country 
which  no  one  in  the  world  expected  to  be  able  to  last  out,  into  a 
country  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  economically  strong.  We 
have  demonstrated  our  will  and  independence  in  the  international 
arena  and  we  have  not  bowed  to  any  forces  or  blocs.  This  really  has 
been  our  strength.  Unfortunately,  we  have  looked  too  much  away 
from  our  region  and  it  is  time  that  we  started  looking  more  at  the 
Asia-Pacific  region,  and  I  hope  that  this  visit  will  bring  a  new  change 
in  our  outlook  and  perhaps  in  your  outlook  as  well.  So  far,  our 
relations  have  been  largely  restricted  to  cricket.  And  like  I  said  last 
night,  the  mood  for  this  visit  was  set  by  the  match  which  tied  in 
India.  But,  as  we  are  always  around  the  subject  of  cricket  and  you 
have  put  me  in  to  bat,  hoping,  I  suppose,  to  catch  me  out  at  some 
stage,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  have  every  conceivable  type  of 
ball  ready,  from  seamers  to  off-breaks  and  googlies,  but  I  hope  that  I 
will  be  able  to  tackle  them  squarely  and  won’t  get  stumped.  Thank 
you. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  taking  up  the  point  you  were  starting 
to  develop  in  your  address,  by  virtue  of  your  being  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India,  and  also  the  leader  of  the  South  Asian  Association 
for  Regional  Co-operation.  Thirty  years  ago,  Australia  did  more 
trade  with  the  nations  of  that  area  than  it  did  with  the  countries  of 
South-East  Asia.  Now  it  has  six  times  more  trade  with  South-East 
Asia  and  gives  South-East  Asian  countries  six  times  as  much  aid  as  it 
does  the  poor  countries  of  your  region.  Who  is  to  blame  for  this? 
What  do“  you  think  of  this  trend?  Have  you  been  discussing  the 
SAARC  issues  with  the  Australian  Government? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  are  not  quite  leaders  of  SAARC  yet.  That 
will  happen  in  November  perhaps  when  we  have  the  meeting  in 
Bangalore.  But  SAARC  has  not  really  been  made  as  a  trading 
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organisation  with  the  outside  world,  not  in  the  way  ASEAN  has 
been.  SAARC  is  really  for  co-operation  between  the  seven  countries 
in  the  SAARC.  We  have  chosen  nine  areas  of  co-operation  and  we 
have  been  fairly  successful  in  developing  those  nine  areas  and 
perhaps  we  will  get  another  view  after  the  Summit  in  Bangalore. 
You  are  right,  the  priorities  seem  to  have  shifted  from  South  Asia  to 
South-East  Asia  and  we  would  like  to  try  and  shift  those  back  and 
that  is  why  I  am  here.  I  hope  we  will  make  a  success  of  it. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  have  referred  in  what  must  be 
one  of  the  shortest  speeches  in  the  National  Press  Club  to  the 
economic  situation  and  may  be  the  sporting  situation  in  India.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the  political  questions  which  you  have 
to  deal  with.  You  have  endorsed  a  number  of  proposals  to  solve  the 
Tamil  problem  which  were  put  forward  by  the  Sri  Lankan 
Government.  Now  these  are  not  acceptable  to  the  Tamils  in  India. 
How  would  you  deal  with  their  reaction,  especially  in  places  where 
they  are  concentrated  like  in  Tamil  Nadu? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Firstly,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to 
say  that  they  are  not  acceptable  to  the  Tamils.  The  Tamils  have  not 
really  seen  them  yet,  they  have  not  studied  them  yet.  We  have  been 
in  touch  with  the  Sri  Lankan  Government  for  over  a  year  now  and 
we  have  been  trying  to  work  a  package  which  we  do  not  want  to 
negotiate  and  that  has  been  one  of  the  difficulties.  We  want  the 
package  which  the  Sri  Lankans  will  negotiate  directly  with  the  ethnic 
Tamils.  We  do  not  want  to  get  involved  in  that  particular  process. 
But  we  would  like  to  persist  in  every  way  in  bringing  that  process 
about.  The  proposal  that  we  have  now  got,  we  feel,  is  fairly  good. 
There  are  still  one  or  two  questions  which  need  clarification  and 
perhaps  by  the  time  we  have  the  SAARC  meeting  at  which  President 
Jayawardene  will  be  present  in  India,  we  will  have  those  sorted  out 
with  the  Sri  Lankans.  We  have  been  in  touch  with  the  local 
Government  in  Tamil  Nadu  because  that  is  a  government  which  is 
not  of  our  party.  It  is  an  opposition  government.  They  have  agreed  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  trying  to  sell  this  package.  We  are  hopeful  that 
it  will  work  out. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Sir,  we  are  highly  pleased  to  see  you 
here  in  more  ways  than  one.  Prime  Minister,  your  mother  was 
assassinated  and  now  you  have  the  same  job  and  face  no  less  a  risk 
as  the  world  was  so  starkly  reminded  so  recently.  Could  you  tell  us 
how  you  live  with  the  ever  present  threat  of  assassination? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  does  not.  That  is  exactly  how  I  feel.  It  does  not 
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bother  me  at  all.  I  live,  I  think  fairly  normal.  That  is  true. 

QUESTION:  It  is  said  that  the  foundation  for  the  excellent  relationship 
that  you  have  developed  with  Prime  Minister  Bob  Hawke  is  your 
shared  views  on  South  Africa  and  yet  in  Australia,  the  public  opinion 
polls  suggest  that  our  Prime  Minister’s  views  are  not  shared  by  the 
majority  of  Australians.  And,  in  fact,  the  people  argue  that  Australia 
or  the  world  should  encourage  change  in  South  Africa,  not  by 
imposing  sanctions  but  by  encouraging  contacts,  particularly  through 
things  like  sporting  links  and  so  on.  I  wonder  what  your  views  to 
those  sort  of  arguments  are  and  what  sort  of  advice  you  would  give 
to  Australian  sportsmen,  particularly  cricketers  and  Rugby  players 
who  are  engaged  in  or  may  become  engaged  in  rival  tours  of  South 
Africa? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  That  argument  has  been  tried  for  many  years  now. 
Many  countries  have  not  only  been  arguing  that  but  also  trying  to 
talk  to  the  South  Africans  to  try  and  bring  about  some  change.  The 
most  recent  efforts  were  those  of  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir 
Geoffery  Howe,  just  before  the  London  Meeting  of  the  seven 
Commonwealth  nations  and  we  say  that  they  were  not  interested  in 
anything  that  speaks  of  reason.  The  fact  is  that  they  have  proved,  the 
South  African  Government  has  proved  that  they  are  not  willing  to 
talk  about  human  rights  in  any  way  and  the  question  that  is  facing  us 
today  is  not  just  of  human  rights;  yes,  that  is  a  major  question  in 
South  Africa,  but  it  is  also  of  what  is  going  to  happen  if  there  is  no 
smooth  change-over  in  South  Africa  today — today,  in  the  next  few 
months  or  a  year  or  two  perhaps.  Our  feeling  is  that  the  situation 
there  is  getting  more  out  of  hand.  Today,  the  black  leadership  is  very 
moderate  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  the  EPG  (Eminent  Persons 
Group  appointed  by  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers),  your  own 
ex-Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Eraser,  who  is  the  co-chairman — and  let  me 
also  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  him  and  the  other 
members  of  the  EPG  on  the  work  that  they  have  done.  But  it  is  more 
and  more  clear  that  unless  something  is  done  fast,  that  movement 
will  go  out  of  control  of  the  moderate  leadership  and  it  will  become 
very  very  violent.  The  EPG  anticipated  a  bloodbath  comparable  with 
the  whole  of  the  Second  World  War  and  in  a  place  not  distributed  all 
over  the  world  but  concentrated  in  South  Africa  and  you  can  imagine 
what  this  will  mean  to  South  Africa,  to  the  Whites  as  well  as  to  the 
Blacks.  We  are  not  looking  for  a  solution  which  excludes  anybody,  it 
should  not  exclude  the  Whites  but  if  the  solution  does  not  come 
about  reasonably  soon,  the  solution  that  will  come,  will  be  very 
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violent.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  blood  and  there  will  be  groups  who 
will  be  excluded.  I  don’t  think  anyone  in  this  world  would  like  a 
solution  like  that.  The  only  way  to  avoid  such  a  solution,  to  avoid  a 
blood  bath  in  Southern  Africa,  is  to  bring  about  sufficient  pressure 
on  Pretoria  to  accept  what  is  reasonable  in  terms  of  human  dignity 
and  human  rights.  Nothing  else  is  worth — that  is  why  we  called  for 
comprehensive  mandatory  sanctions.  Comprehensive  and  mandatory 
because,  anything  less  than  that  will  mean  a  longer  period  of 
sanctions,  which  will  cause  more  trauma  and  more  problems.  The 
stronger  the  sanctions,  the  shorter  the  period  of  sanctions  should  be. 
We  do  not  want  to  damage  the  economy,  we  want  to  pressurise  the 
Government.  And  if  we  do  not  do  it,  the  answer  is  tremendous 
violence,  a  lot  of  deaths  and  a  lot  of  blood.  We  would  not  like  to  see 
that. 

QUESTION:  Sir,  religion  is  obviously  an  integral  and  almost 
inescapable  part  of  life  in  India.  But  how  much  do  religious  conflicts 
and  religious  pressures  contribute  to  the  difficulties  and  challenges 
you  referred  to  in  developing  India? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  That  really  requires  a  very  long  answer.  We  are 
what  we  call  a  secular  country,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
define  secularism  as  it  is  defined  in  most  English  dictionaries,  which 
is  a  non-religious  or  anti-religious  secularism.  We  define  our 
secularism  as  one  that  helps  all  religions  and  every  religion  to 
prosper,  propagate  and  express  itself  with  no  restrictions  on  the 
functioning  of  any  religious  group.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  like 
to  see  that  politics  and  religion  are  kept  apart.  This  is  one  of  the  areas 
where  we  do  have  some  problems,  where  there  is  sometimes  and 
especially  in  certain  religions,  a  lot  of  overlap.  We  have  to  really 
face  that  and  somehow  convince  them  because  we  are  a  democratic 
country  and  you  cannot  push  these  things  and  you  have  to  carry  the 
people  with  you.  But  perhaps  the  real  problem  is  much  deeper  than 
that  and  it  is  only  seen  as  a  religious  fundamentalism.  It  is  really  a 
shift  in  our  basic  value  system.  We  have  changed  or  we  are  in  the 
process  of  changing  from  our  old  system.  We  do  not  want  to  lose  all 
aspects  of  that,  we  want  to  keep  some  but  together  with  being  secular 
in  all  our  government  educational  institutions,  which,  by  definition 
means  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  teach  a  value  system  if  you  are  going 
to  dissociate  yourself  from  all  religions.  So,  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
a  value  system  being  built  into  our  education  system. 
Simultaneously,  there  has  been  tremendous  economic  progress.  We 
have  a  totally  free  Press,  we  are  bombarded  by  Western  media,  by 
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Other  media,  which  again  projects  a  very  limited  value  system  from 
the  West,  not  the  whole  system  but  a  very  materialistic  consumerist 
value  which  comes  out  of  the  media.  This,  together  with  the  shift 
within  the  country,  leaves  something  lacking  in  the  spiritual 
development  or  the  modern  development  of  our  people.  And  I  feel 
that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  there  is  a  flashback  to 
fundamentalism.  And  again  it  is  a  very  negative  flashback  because  it 
is  not  really  going  to  religion,  it  is  going  more  to  ritual  and  this  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  major  challenges  that  our  country  will  have  no 
face. 

QUESTION:  My  question  relates  to  Afghanistan  and  it  is  in  three 
parts.  Firstly,  do  you  agree  with  the  estimates  that  approximately  two 
hundred  thousand  Soviet  troops  are  present  in  Afghanistan, 
secondly,  does  India  officially  or  unofficially  facilitate  or  assist  the 
Soviet  operations  in  Afghanistan  and  thirdly,  do  you  think  there  is 
any  possible  solution  to  the  bloodshed  in  Afghanistan  short  of  a 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  first  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  you  a 
number  of  the  troops,  we  do  not  have  an  assessment.  On  the  second 
question,  we  have  not  assisted  in  any  way  the  Soviet  troops  in 
Afghanistan.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  assistance  from  our  side  at  all. 
The  third  part  of  the  question,  I  do  feel  after  having  talked  with 
General  Secretary  Gorbachov  and  President  Reagan  that  a  solution  is 
available.  Perhaps,  it  would  not  be  very  quick.  The  Soviets  are 
willing  to  move  out,  and  will  move  out  provided  they  get  some 
guarantees  and  these  guarantees  which  they  should  work  out 
mutually  with  the  United  States  about  who  will  then  come  into 
Afghanistan.  We  would  like  to  see  Afghanistan  non-aligned  with  no 
intervention  or  interference  in  their  internal  affairs.  We  have  had  this 
stand  right  from  the  beginning.  We  have  not  changed  it.  After  my 
June  visit  to  the  US,  I  had  talked  to  President  Reagan  and  I  had 
more  or  less  said  this  to  him,  perhaps  in  some  more  detail  and  he  had 
agreed  that,  yes,  a  solution  was  possible  on  those  lines  and  they 
would  start  talking.  Following  that  what  they  called  the  Proximity 
Talks,  I  think,  they  were  called  at  that  time,  in  Geneva  went  quite 
well.  They  were  in  July,  but  in  August,  the  following  month,  the 
Pakistani  Foreign  Minister,  I  believe,  visited  the  US,  and  from  that 
point  onwards  there  was  a  reversal  and  the  US,  at  that  point,  decided 
that  it  could  not  give  any  guarantees  to  the  Soviets  on  what  would 
happen  if  the  Soviet  troops  withdrew  and  that  sort  of  brought  things 
to  a  bit  of  a  halt.  But  I  believe,  following  for  about  a  year  now,  there 
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has  been  some  movement  on  that  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting 
a  solution.  But  I  feel  that  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  move  out  and  will 
be  willing  to  move  out. 

QUESTION  :  You  said  that  you  would  like  to  see  Afghanistan  as  a 
non-aligned  country.  I  wonder  whether  you  would  also  like  to  see 
Australia  as  a  member  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement.  Do  you  think 
there  would  be  benefits  in  Australia  breaking  its  alliance  with  the  US 
and  joining  the  Non-Aligned  Movement? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  You  know,  we  would  like  to  see  every  country  as 
non-aligned;  we  do  not  want  to  see  any  blocs. 

QUESTION:  India  is  re-equipping  its  armed  forces  or  modernising 'it 
with  new  submarines,  new  surface  ships,  and  new  fighters  and  also 
artillery  weapons.  Your  country  spends  about  25  million  Australian 
dollars  a  day  on  military  expenditure.  So  do  you  see  any  merits  in 
India  as  an  example  in  arms  reduction  to  other  countries,  diverting 
one  day’s  military  spending  of  25  million  dollars  to  peaceful 
purposes,  such  as  slum  clearance? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  one  of  the  lowest  spendings  on 
armaments  in  terms  of  GNP.  We  spend  approximately  only  3%  of 
our  GNP  on  our  defence  budget  compared  to  any  of  our  neighbours, 
whether  it  is  Pakistan  or  China.  A  country’s  defence  budget  must  be 
related  to  what  is  happening  on  its  borders  and  in  its  environment.  I 
believe,  the  figure  of  25  million  dollars  a  day  is  not  accurate.  We 
have  reduced  our  defence  spending  to  the  minimum  that  we  can.  The 
problem  that  we  face  is  not  of  our  making.  At  the  moment,  we  have 
vast  assistance  being  given  to  Pakistan  by  the  United  States.  I  think  it 
is  4.2  billion  dollars  at  the  moment,  going  up  to  6  billion  over  the 
next  few  years.  We  have  to  match  that.  We  cannot  allow  an 
imbalance  to  develop  in  our  region,  and  we  are  forced  to  do  it.  We 
would  like  not  to  do  it. 

QUESTION:  How  much  does  the  closer  economic  relationship 
between  Australia  and  India  that  you  are  talking  about — Australia 
making  some  of  the  sales  of  the  so-called  technology  and  other 
things  that  have  been  mooted — depend  on  Australia  getting  into 
areas  of  self-reliance  and  concessional  finance?  How  much  is  that 
one  of  the  key  issues  that  you  have  been  discussing? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  That  has  not  been  a  key  issue  in  what  we  have 
been  discussing.  What  we  have  been  discussing  is  trying  to  balance 
our  trade.  Because  I  believe  the  ratio  is  roughly  2:1  in  your  favour 
and  we  would  like  to,  well,  balance  that.  And  that  should  be  able  to 
cover  most  of  the  items  with  no  trouble  at  all. 
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QUESTION:  Going  back  to  the  defence  question,  we  have  recently 
read  reports  that  your  navy  is  re-equipping  with  two  new 
aircraft-carriers.  We  suggest  that  it  is  building  a  capacity  to  take  its 
power  out  of  your  neighbourhood  and  to  project  it  at  a  longer 
distance.  Could  you  explain  what  is  the  rationale  for  this,  please? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  the  idea  is  not  at  all  to  take  it  out  of  our 
neighbourhood.  And  we  are  not  equipping  with  two,  we  are  buying 
one.  It  is  a  very  old  one  and  the  reason  that  we  are  buying  is  that  the 
one  we  have  at  the  moment,  needs  a  very  major  refurbish  and  it  is 
going  to  be  in  for  a  long  time.  So,  what  we  are  really  talking  about  is 
having  one  operational  aircraft-carrier,  which  is  what  we  have  had 
for  some  time  and  it  is  really  limited  to  our  own  area.  But  it  is 
important  for  us  to  have  a  navy;  otherwise  we  would  not  be  able  to 
be  present  at  your  Bi-centennial  with  you. 

QUESTION:  Having  listened  to  your  words  about  South  Africa,  could 
I  ask,  would  it  be  possible  or  why  should  it  not  be  the  case  that  the 
same  right  of  self-determination  should  not  be  extended  to  the  Sikhs 
of  the  Punjab? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  They  have.  They  just  had  an  election,  66  per  cent 
came  out  and  voted,  and  we  have  a  voluntary  voting  system  with  no 
compulsion  on  voting,  which  is  the  highest  vote  that  has  ever  been 
polled  in  the  Punjab.  There  was  a  call  by  the  more  extreme  elements 
to  boycott  that.  There  was  a  threat  of  violence  on  polling  day  but  in 
spite  of  that  66  per  cent  came  out  and  voted  and  we  have  a  Sikh 
Government  in  the  Punjab  today,  which  is  more  than  what  can  be 
said  of  many  of  our  neighbours. 

QUESTION:  The  American  Star  Wars  programme  is  a  big  obstacle  at 
the  Iceland  Summit.  Do  you  think  the  American  President,  perhaps, 
mishandled  the  talks  with  Mr.  Gorbachov? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  very  difficult  to  comment  on  that,  because  we 
have  not  really  got  the  full  details  yet.  But  we  ourselves  felt  that  the 
Star  Wars  or  SDI,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  a  viable  programme.  We  feel 
that  it  opens  up  very  many  more  dangerous  areas  in  the  arms  race 
than  the  solutions  that  it  gives.  And  there  are — I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  the  details  of  the  complications  in  it — but  we  feel  that  it  is  not 
going  to  help  in  the  reduction  but  it  will  only  help  in  the  escalation 
of  the  arms  race. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  before  we  go  on  to  the  next  question, 
....  (inaudible) 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  see  very  major  complications  in  the 
software  for  SDI.  What  will  be  required  is  to  have  a  computer  to 
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write  the  software.  We  have  to  have  or  they  will  have  to  have 
another  computer  to  check  that  the  software  is  correct  and 
functioning.  As  anyone  here  who  has  used  a  new  computer 
programme  knows,  no  new  programme  when  it  is  first  introduced,  is 
without  bugs.  It  has  to  be  debugged.  It  gives  a  lot  of  problems  in  the 
initial  stages.  The  SDI  software  programme  will  only  get  one  chance 
to  get  debugged  and  that  chance  will  be  a  few  fractions  of  a  second 
because  at  that  point,  we  will  have  a  holocaust.  There  will  be  no 
opportunity  to  actually  test  that  programme.  Apart  from  that  the  SDI 
is  based  on  certain  methods  of  identifying,  certain  methods  of 
targetting  at  the  missiles  and  warheads,  depending  on  which  stage 
they  are  fired,  again  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  simple  exercise  to 
overcome  this  and  produce  missiles  which  cannot  be  identified  in  the 
time  that  has  been  allotted  by  SDI  to  identify  and  destroy  the 
missiles.  There  are  so  many  question  marks  about  the  whole 
programme  and  the  dangers  of  putting  such  a  programme  into  force 
without  first  overcoming  all  this  are  tremendous.  It  will  give  the 
impression  that  a  certain  protection  level  exists  and  any  time  there  is 
such  a  feeling  of  confidence  with  the  protection  level,  it  will  increase 
the  chances  of  having  inadvertent  or  perhaps  deliberate  nuclear 
escalation.  We  feel  that  the  only  way  is  to  abandon  the  SDI 
programme  and  not  to  progress  along  that  route. 

QUESTION:  Sir,  we  have  heard  some  reports  in  India  that  some  of  the 
Sikh  organisations  here  are  trying  to  fund  the  extremists.  Did  you 
discuss  this  issue  with  the  Australian  PM  and  what  is  the  reaction  of 
the  Australians?  Are  they  going  to  stop  it?  What  kind  of  action  they 
are  going  to  take  to  stop  the  funding  of  the  Sikhs  from  here? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  not  talked  about  this  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  but  we  have  ourselves  taken  steps  to  see  that  the  funding 
does  not  go  to  the  extremist  organisations  while  it  is  available  to 
those  which  are  doing  genuine  work. 

QUESTION:  Sir,  did  you  discuss  with  the  Australian  Prime  Minister 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  did  you  get  the  feeling  that  the  Australians  are 
going  to  have  an  independent  role  in  the  Indian  Ocean  away  from  the 
American  umbrella?  Also,  Sir,  if  I  may  ask,  did  you  specifically 
discuss  South  Africa  with  the  Australian  Prime  Minister?  Did  you 
ask  the  Australians  to  get  more  involved  with  the  AFRICA  Fund,  to 
give  assistance  to  the  front-line  States,  to  get  them  moving  ahead 
from  just  a  position  of  abstract  morality? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  let  me  first  support  Bob  Hawke  on  this.  1  do 
not  think  he  has  been  talking  only  abstract  morality.  He  has  taken 
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some  very  definite  concrete  steps.  We  have  been  talking  about  both 
Indian  Ocean  and  South  Africa.  You  know  our  position  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  We  would  like  to  see  it  as  a  zone  of  peace  without  foreign 
presence  or  military  presence.  On  South  Africa,  we  ourselves  are  not 
ready  with  precisely  what  we  want  for  the  AFRICA  Fund.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  AFRICA  Fund  is  basically  a  fund  for  economic 
assistance  and  the  initial  thrust,  I  believe,  will  come  in  the  areas  of 
basic  infrastructure  because  that  is  what  would  be  affected  the  most. 
We  have  got  a  small  group  of  people  in  the  front-line  States  at  this 
time,  talking  with  SADF,  talking  with  the  other  front-line  members 
on  how  precisely  the  Fund  should  be  run,  how  it  should  interact  with 
the  various  other  funds  which  are  operating  under  the  SADF,  under 
the  front  line  States  and  under  the  OAU  to  co-ordinate  the  work  that 
is  to  be  done  in  Southern  Africa.  We  will  be  ready  with  something 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  Australia  will 
help. 

QUESTION:  Despite  your  own  position  in  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement,  the  Americans  for  a  long  time,  regarded  your  foreign 
policy  stance  as  being  much  more  tilted  towards  the  Soviet  Union’s 
position  than  theirs,  although  they  seem  now  to  be  looking  towards  a 
fairly  substantial  and  rapid  improvement  in  relations  with  India. 
What  do  you  see  as  being  the  main  factors  in  potential  improvement 
of  your  relations  with  the  United  States,  both  in  terms  of  what  they 
have  been  in  the  level  in  recent  years  or  what  might  be  available  or 
necessary  to  improve  them  in  the  near  future? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  First,  let  me  say  that  I  don’t  think  that  we  are  tilted 
in  any  direction.  As  my  mother  said,  we  stand  upright.  If  you  look  at 
the  non-aligned  and  if  you  look  at  the  voting  that  takes  place  in  the 
UN,  the  statements  that  come  out  of  the  non-aligned,  by  and  large, 
you  will  find  that  they  are  aligned  towards  the  non-aligned  and  not 
towards  either  of  the  blocs.  It  is  a  perspective  of  the  world  from  our 
side.  It  is  our  view  of  the  world.  On  South  Africa,  we  voted  against 
the  United  States.  Of  course,  we  do.  We  do  not  vote  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  vote  because  we  believe  that  there  are  certain  things 
which  are  right,  certain  basic  human  rights,  certain  basic  human 
dignities  which  must  be  observed.  Disarmament:  if  we  call  for  a 
moratorium  on  testing,  we  are  not  talking  against  one  or  for  another. 
We  are  talking  of  something  that  we  ourselves  believe  in.  So,  it  is 
not  as  if  our  position  is  against  or  for  a  particular  country.  It  is  a 
direction  that  we  ourselves  have  chosen,  and  in  fact,  I  would  say  that 
it  is  the  reverse.  It  is  more  often  that  the  Soviet  Union  supports  our 
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position  than  the  US  supports  our  position  and  we  would  like  to 
reverse  that  and  get  more  support  from  the  United  States  on  the 
issues  which  are  important  to  us.  Regarding  our  relations  with  the 
US,  they  have  improved  tremendously  since  my  visit  last  year  and 
my  talks  with  President  Reagan.  We  have  had  a  number  of  very  high 
level  visits  from  the  US,  the  last  visit,  well,  he  is  still  in  India,  Mr. 
Weinberger  is  in  India,  and  we  have  been  talking  about  a  lot  of 
things.  The  relations  between  our  countries  have  improved 
tremendously  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  could  have  expected  such 
an  improvement  in  the  relations  in  the  time  frame  that  they  have 
taken  place  and  we  look  forward  to  a  much  further  improvement  and 
much  stronger  relations  with  the  US. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  a  few  days  earlier,  about  four  days 
back,  there  was  a  news  item  in  India  about  Australia’s  stopping 
economic  aid  to  India.  Was  there  any  discussion  on  this  issue  with 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  was  so  minute . the  aid. 

QUESTION:  I  refer  to  the  trade  imbalance  in  our  favour,  which  you 
mentioned  of  the  order  of  2:1.  What,  in  particular,  would  you  like 
Australia  to  buy  from  your  country  and  as  we  have  some  fairly 
enormous  trade  problems  of  our  own,  is  there  anything  at  all  that  we 
can  sell  you  that  we  are  not  selling  now  and  is  there  anything  in 
particular  that  we  will  have  to  do  to  lift  our  trading  performance  with 
your  country? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  already  looked  at  both  aspects.  A  little 
more  of  what  we  can  buy  from  you  and  some  things  that  you  can  buy 
from  us.  I  think  it  is  a  little  premature  actually  to  lay  down  specific 
areas.  We  are  setting  up  a  couple  of  groups  to  go  into  it.  A 
delegation  from  India  will  be  coming  to  Australia  and  one  from 
Australia  will  be  going  to  India,  hopefully  in  the  beginning  of  next 
year,  by  January  or  February,  the  exact  dates  will  be  worked  out. 
There  are  many  areas  where  we  can  do  things.  We  have  a  number  of 
technology  areas  where  you  are  very  advanced,  where  we  ourselves 
are  quite  advanced,  there  are  areas  of  raw  materials,  where  we  can 
co-operate.  There  are  areas  in  social  development,  in  our  agriculture. 
There  is  vast  scope.  By  about  January  or  February  next  year,  we 
should  have  it  all  working  properly,  I  hope. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  became  Prime  Minister  without 
much  previous  political  experience.  What  has  helped  you  most  in  the 
job,  your  birth  or  your  experience  as  a  pilot  or  your  sense  of 
humour? 
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PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think,  in  two  words — being  straightforward  and 
honest. 

QUESTION:  You  were  talking  about  Afghanistan  a  little  earlier  and 
you  referred  to  guarantees  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  seeking  and  I 
wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  what  you  understand  those  guarantees  to 
be,  whether  you  saw  India  as  having  a  special  role  perhaps  as  a 
mediator  in  this  problem  and  over  the  past  12  months  you  thought 
there  has  been  some  movement  towards  a  resolution  on  Afghanistan 
and  what  you  thought  that  movement  was  more  specifically? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  we  do  not  see  ourselves  as  a  mediator  at  all. 
The  guarantees  we  did  not  want  to  go  into  ourselves  because  we  felt 
if  we  are  not  going  to  be  involved  in  any  mediation  or  in  any  direct 
involvement,  we  do  not  really  want  to  know  and  they  were  to  be 
worked  out  between  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Last  October, 
when  I  was  at  the  UN,  I  had  talked  with  President  Reagan  and  they 
had  agreed  to  go  ahead  and  talk  about  guarantees  directly  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  So  we  are  looking  at  that  point  of  view  and  we  hope 
that  something  will  come  out. 

QUESTION:  I  have  two  questions,  rather  different.  One  is,  you 
mentioned  concern  about  basic  human  rights  and  human  dignities. 
To  observers  from  this  far  away  from  your  country,  would  seem 
there  is  a  lack  of  those  things  within  your  own  country  in  respect  to 
the  untouchables  and  the  bonded  workers  and  perhaps  even  women 
who  are  burnt  after  their  husbands  die.  Could  you  tell  us  what  you 
are  doing  to  resolve  those  things  within  your  own  country?  And 
secondly,  Australia  is  obviously  extremely  different  from  your  own 
country  in  terms  of  size  and  perhaps  importance,  could  you  tell  us 
what  you  do  have  in  common  with  Australia  and  why  it  would  be 
nice  to  have  closer  links  with  you? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  first  the  situation  is  totally  different.  In  India, 
we  started  of  with  these  basic  problems,  of  caste,  of  discrimination 
against  various  groups,  women  as  a  group,  but  right  from  the  time  of 
our  Constitution,  we  have  given  equal  rights.  We  gave  equal  rights  to 
women  before  many  European  countries  gave  them.  We  gave  equal 
rights  before  the  US  gave  equal  rights  to  the  Blacks.  So,  we  have 
been  taking  a  lead  in  this.  The  question,  I  assume,  you  are  asking  is, 
have  we  been  completely  successful  in  eliminating  any 
discrimination  against  any  group  or  against  women.  No,  of  course, 
we  have  not.  It  is  a  progressive  exercise  and  just  by  legislating,  it 
does  not  happen.  It  happens  when  society  changes.  It  happens  over  a 
couple  of  generations,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  even  in  many  countries 
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where  women  have  got  their  rights,  where  Blacks  have  got  their 
rights,  that  has  not  permeated  into  non-discrimination  when  it 
actually  comes  to  society,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 
We  have  legislated  just  this  year  in  a  number  of  areas  to  help 
women,  for  example,  to  prevent  just  what  has  been  happening.  We 
have  no  hesitation  to  point  out  our  faults  or  to  see  our  faults.  Of 
course,  they  are  there.  But,  we  are  looking  at  them  positively  and  we 
are  facing  the  problems  and  we  are  trying  to  solve  them.  In  South 
Africa,  it  is  the  reverse.  There,  it  has  been  legislated  that  there  is  no 
equality.  That  cannot  be.  It  is  this  that  must  be  changed  first. 

Sorry,  what  was  the  second? 

QUESTION:  Australia . 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Oh,  Australia!  We  are,  well,  in  the  same  part  of  the 
world  and  like,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  we  too  often  looked  in 
different  directions.  Perhaps,  you  have  looked  across  the  Pacific  and 
we  have  looked  towards  Europe.  We  must  change  that.  We  are  of  the 
same  region.  We  have  similar  background  from  the  Imperial  era. 
More  and  more,  the  world  is  looking  at  individual  or  individual 
countrywise  expertise  and  the  old  traditional  linkages  are  changing 
to  who  can  do  things  more  efficiently  and  better.  This  also  reflects  in 
the  proximity  of  the  particular  country.  It  is  time  that  Australia  and 
India  looked  more  towards  each  other  to  build  on  this,  to  build  on  the 
common  views  that  we  have  on  particular  issues  and  started  working 
together.  I  hope  that  with  the  relationship  we  have  got  over  the  past 
year,  we  would  be  able  to  do  some  concrete  work  in  that. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  there  are  large  expatriate 
communities  from  India  around  the  world  and  only  today  we  are 
hearing  that,  for  example,  Britain  is  making  life  difficult  for  entry 
from  the  sub-continent.  Do  you  put  this  reaction  down  to  some 
pay-back  for  your  stand  on  South  Africa  with  regard  to  this 
particular  situation?  Is  this  a  racist  attitude  and  secondly  in  more 
general  terms,  what  is  the  relationship  of  India  to  its  expatriate 
communities  including  in  Australia? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  first  about  the  British,  yes,  we  see  it  as  an 
extension  of  their  racist  policies  which  they  are  expounding  in  South 
Africa  because  the  steps  that  they  have  taken  are  very  clearly  racist 
and  there  can  be  no  other  description  of  the  measures  they  have 
taken  last  month.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  reaction  to  our  stand  on 
Southern  Africa.  I  believe  it  is  the  policy  of  the  present  Government 
and  it  is  sad.  Our  relationship  with  Indians,  expatriate  Indians  are  not 
very  strong.  They  have  some  links,  family  links,  but  there  is  not 
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much  more  than  that.  We,  of  course,  try  to  get  many  of  them  back  to 
do  useful  work,  specially  those  who  have  got  scientific  or 
technological  experience  and  learning  but  it  is  really  very  much 
limited  to  that. 

QUESTION:  Sir,  foreign  observers  sometimes  suggest  that  Australia 
has  an  apartheid  system.  What  is  your  view  of  the  way  Australia 
treats  its  aboriginal  population? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  apartheid  system  at  all. 
Every  country  has  a  problem  with  certain  groups  of  population 
which  are  much  more  backward  than  the  average  level  of  population. 
We  ourselves  in  India  have  many  tribal  groups  which  are  very  very 
backward  and  it  is  a  very  complicated  exercise  to  preserve  their 
identities  and  preserve  their  cultures  while  trying  to  bring  them  into 
the  twentieth  century.  It  is  no  easy  task  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Australia  will  be  up  to  the  challenge  to  bringing  them  into  modern 
life  while  preserving  their  identities  and  their  cultures. 

QUESTION:  Prime  Minister,  many  people  here  and  in  New  Zealand 
seem  to  take  the  view  that  perhaps  in  line  with  your  own  desires  for 
the  world  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  has  quite  suddenly 
adopted  a  non-aligned  stance  in  international  relations.  You  will  be 
there  by  the  end  of  the  week.  Is  that  the  way  you  see  New  Zealand’s 
present  position  following  the  American  decision  about  what  their 
attitude  means  in  relation  to  the  ANZUS?  Does  it  suggest  to  you  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  significantly  improved  relations  with  New 
Zealand? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  definitely  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Let  me 
put  it  in  the  reverse.  We  see  alignment  as  forfeiting  your  rights  to  an 
independent  foreign  policy.  And  we  are  not  willing  to  do  it  in  India. 
We  feel  that  if  India  is  to  be  independent  and  if  India  is  to  be  able  to 
speak  out  independently,  then  we  have  to  be  non-aligned.  Anybody 
who  is  aligned  cannot  have  an  independent  foreign  policy  because 
they  are  tied  with  that  alignment.  And  if  a  country  is  willing  to 
forfeit  its  right  to  an  independent  foreign  policy,  we  think  that  they 
are  really  giving  up  some  part  of  their  independence.  And  with  the 
developments  as  they  are  taking  place  in  the  world,  with  a 
international  democracy  becoming  more  and  more  real,  it  is  time  that 
more  countries  realised  that  the  real,  the  only  safe  route  to  peace  and 
progress  and  development  in  the  world  is  if  each  country  has  the  guts 
to  be  able  to  speak  its  mind  on  international  forums.  It  cannot  be 
through  alignments  and  blocs  and  trying  to  divide  the  world,  it  has  to 
be  by  bringing  the  world  together  and  strengthening  the  world. 
Thank  you. 


No  Double  Standards  to  Combat 

Terrorism 


(Question:  What  are  your  comments  about  events  in  Punjab  after 
the  announcement  of  Khalistan  by  the  extremists? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  a  very  small  extremist  fringe  group  of  no 
consequence.  It  is  not  going  to  make  any  difference. 

QUESTION:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  knowing  that  the  situation  in  the 
Mediterranean  has  entered  a  very  serious  phase  following  the  recent 
American  action  vis-a-vis  international  terrorism,  do  you  think  that 
this  link  between  that  American  action  and  international  terrorism  is 
justified? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  we  are  very  clear  in  our  mind  that  it  is  not 
justified.  We  are  very  much  against  terrorism.  We  have  suffered 
perhaps,  as  much  as  anyone  else  from  terrorism  as  a  nation, 
personally,  and  we  have  absolutely  no  room  for  terrorism  in  any  way 
and  we  will  do  everything  to  counter  terrorism.  But  we  feel  the  US 
reaction  is  totally  unjustified.  We  do  not  think  it  will  stop  terrorism 
and  it  will  open  up  .  .  .  new  areas  for  action  or  pressure  for  action. — 
And  we  feel  it  is  extremely  dangerous  and  for  example,  if  we  feel 
that  some  of  our  terrorists  are  being  trained  in  Pakistan,  does  that 
mean  that  I  send  my  bombers  over  to  Islamabad  to  try  and  shoot 
down  President  Zia’s  house?  I  think  it  is  ridiculous.  And  we  have 
Sikhs  whom  we  know  are  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  IRA 
terrorists  are  financed  from  the  US  openly.  I  mean,  it  is  not 
something  that  is  done  covertly.  But  here  you  see  it  is  a  question 
which  has  to  be  tackled  in  a  much  more  cohesive  manner.  We  cannot 
just  go  off  at  a  tangent  like  this  and  hit  someone.  It  is  not  going  to 
give  us  results. 

QUESTION:  And  what  is  the  best  way  to  combat  international 
terrorism? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  We  first  have  to  get  a 
definition  of  terrorism.  We  have  got  to  co-operate  with  each  other. 
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We  cannot  have  double  standards.  We  cannot  be  running 
terrorism — sponsoring,  financing,  training  terrorists  in  one  area  and 
then  complaining  about  terrorists  in  another  area.  It  has  to  come  all 
together.  It  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  development  of  the  international 
order.  We  have  established  a  set  of  rules  with  which  we  play  the 
game  like  nations — some  are  written;  some  under  the  UN,  some  are 
just  understood  in  diplomacy  but  these  have  to  be  developed  much 
further.  And  unless  we  are  able  to  do  that,  world  civilisation  is  going 
to  get  a  setback. 

QUESTION:  What  about  the  idea  of  doing  an  international  conference 
for  this? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  will  welcome  any  action  that  will  jointly  tackle 
terrorism. 

QUESTION:  Some  international  commentators  affirmed  that  as  long 
as  trouble  spots  like  Palestine  and  Namibia  exist,  acts  of  terrorism 
will  not  cease.  Do  you  agree  with  this  concept? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Central  America,  parts  of  Europe,  India,  it  is  all 
over  the  places.  It  is  not  only  those  two  areas. 

QUESTION:  Now,  the  chairmanship  of  India  in  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement  is  nearing  its  end.  What  is  your  evaluation  of  the 
Movement’s  success  under  India’s  chairmanship;  were  there  any 
failings? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  First,  let  me  say  the  Movement  has  grown  much 
stronger  in  the  past  few  years.  Perhaps  the  cohesiveness  and  the 
strength  of  the  non-aligned  as  it  is  today  has  not  been  at  this  level 
ever  before.  But  at  the  same  time  there  are  some  problems.  Perhaps 
our  biggest  failing  is  our  not  having  any  success  with  the  Iran-Iraq 
war. 

QUESTION:  Why  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  failed  to  convince  both 
the  parties  to  stop  the  Iran-Iraq  war?  What  are  the  expectations  and 
how  will  this  war  come  to  an  end? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  when  it  will  come  to  an 
end  but  really  we  did  not  succeed  just  like  no  one  else  succeeded, 
neither  the  UN  nor  any  other  of  the  people  who  were  trying,  because 
the  two  countries  are  just  not  ready  to  finish  that  war. 

QUESTION:  But  I  think  that  the  Iranian  people  were  more  surely  in 
that  position  .  .  .  Iraq  was  ready  to  make  a  settlement  about  ending 
this  war. 
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PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  both  sides  have  been  fluctuating.  Sometimes 
one  is  more  firm,  sometimes  the  other  is  more  firm  and  it  is  not 
correct  to  pin  anyone  at  a  point  in  time  and  say  today  you  are  like 
this  because  it  depends  a  lot  on  the  fortunes  of  what  is  actually 
happening  in  that  war. 

QUESTION:  What  are  the  prospects  lying  ahead  for  the  Movement, 
specially  after  what  seems  to  be  a  collision  course  with  one  of  the 
two  super  powers  after  the  latest  events  in  the  Mediterranean? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  do  not  want  the  collision  course  with  any  super 
power  and  the  position  that  we  have  taken  on  the  US  action  in  Libya, 
I  presume,  you  are  talking  about  that,  is  not  a  confrontation  with  the 
US  per  se,  it  is  an  objection  to  a  particular  action  and  we  would  have 
taken  a  similar  position  irrespective  of  who  it  was. 

QUESTION:  In  Egypt  we  follow  closely  the  events  in  this  part  of  the 
world  and  specially  anything  that  involves  India.  India  under  your 
leadership  has  called  for  a  process  of  conciliation  and  dialogue 
instead  of  confrontation,  that  has  paved  the  way  to  the  establishment 
of  SAARC.  In  the  light  of  the  development  since  and  the  very  action 
of  the  neighbouring  countries  what  is  your  assessment  of  that 
process? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  working  well.  We  are  going  to  have  a  SAARC 
Women’s  Conference  on  the  sixth  of  May.  And  later,  we  will  have  a 
conference  on  trade  and  economic  relations  in  Pakistan.  So,  that 
process  is  going  well. 

QUESTION:  How  do  you  see,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  impact  of  Miss 
Benazir  Bhutto’s  return  to  Pakistan  and  her  attitude  towards  India 
and  the  policies  of  President  Zia-ul-Haq? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  she  has  had  some  very  positive  things  to  say 
vis-a-vis  relations  with  India  and  she  certainly  has  mobilised  the 
people  in  Pakistan. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  believe  in  a  certain  normalisation  of  relations 
between  Pakistan  and  India?  How  do  you  evaluate  these  relations 
because  these  are  not  going  very  well? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  started  off  very  well. 

QUESTION:  Since  .  .  .? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Since  I  came  in.  And  it  worked  very  well  till  about 
January;  very  well  meaning  you  have  to  see  where  we  started  from 
and  where  it  came.  When  President  Zia  came  to  India  in  December 
1985,  we  made  a  normalisation  plan  which  included  various  steps. 
But  unfortunately  Pakistan  did  not  want  to  move  as  fast  as  we  had 
planned  and  as  fast  as  we  wanted  to  move,  perhaps  because  of  their 
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internal  processes  that  were  taking  place  in  Pakistan.  We  fully 
understand  why  they  want  to  slow  down  the  process  a  little  bit.  But 
we  have  pointed  out  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  any  time  they 
want  to  speed  up  the  process  and  go  faster  we  are  willing  to  do  so. 
QUESTION:  It  was  expected  that  you  will  visit  Pakistan  .  .  .  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  had  said  if  all  the  processes  worked  out 
well — the  Joint  Commission,  the  various  meetings  that  we  have 
organised.  .  .  but  unfortunately,  Pakistan  has  not  been  able  to  fix 
some  of  the  schedules.  And  we  agreed  that  we  will  postpone  the  visit 
till  such  time  as  we  build  the  atmosphere  and  build  a  ground  for  my 
visit. 

QUESTION:  As  the  observers  are  saying,  Pakistanis  are  having  some 
sort  of  interference  problem  in  Punjab.  Is  that  because  of  that  there  is 
a  delay  in  your  visit? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  the  delay  is  on  the  full  package  of  things  that 
we  have  to  do,  not  in  any  specific  item.  For  example,  the  trade 
relations  have  not  opened  up  like  we  should  have  because  Pakistan 
still  has  got  restrictions  on  them.  Our  Commission  have  not  met.  The 
visa  and  other  problems — that  were  there — have  not  been  sorted  out. 
This  is  the  whole  string  of  things. 

QUESTION:  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  Pakistan  is  diplomatically 
creating  some  sort  of  problem,  troubles  in  Punjab? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  They  are  doing  a  little  bit.  Yes,  well,  we  are  aware 
of  it.  We  have  told  them  about  it. 

QUESTION:  Question  about  liberalisation  of  policy  towards  West 
after  Independence? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  not  changed  our  policies  that  much.  We 
are  continuing  along  the  same  basic  thrust — some  think  we  are  going 
faster,  some  think  not  so  fast.  It  is  a  question  of  balancing.  But  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  mobilise  every  section  of  our  economy  to 
get  the  maximum  rate  of  development  that  we  can. 

QUESTION:  Is  there  any  sort  of  more  friendship  and  headway 
between  India  and  the  States? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Yes.  We  have  made  a  lot  of  headway  in  our 
relations  with  the  States  (US).  Of  course,  we  have  some  very  recent 
problems  on  the  Libyan  business.  But  we  feel  our  relationship  must 
be  mature  enough  to  allow  both  sides  to  express  their  views  on  any 
issue — mature  and  democratic  enough. 

QUESTION:’  How  do  you  characterise  your  relationship  with  the 
States  now  as  compared  to  the  seventies. 
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PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  much  better  than  it  was  in  the  seventies 
everywhere. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  stand  followed  by 
your  government  very  recently  towards  the  United  States  in  the 
Security  Council  would  affect  this  relationship? 

PRIME  MINISTER::  Perhaps  it  might.  We  would  like  that  it  does  not. 
Because  the  mature  relationship  means  that  as  sovereign  democratic 
countries  we  have  a  right  to  speak  our  mind.  And  when  we  spoke  in 
the  Security  Council,  it  was  not  just  India  speaking,  it  was  every 
small  country,  every  third  world  country  which  is  worried  about  just 
such  actions  against  it.  And  we  feel  that  if  it  can  happen  in  Grenada, 
it  can  happen  in  Nicaragua  which  is  coming  under  similar  pressure, 
Libya  can  come  under  such  pressure,  then  it  does  open  out  frontiers 
that  we  would  not  like  to  see  open  out. 

QUESTION:  In  my  brief  encounter  with  you  the  other  day  at  the 
reception,  you  stressed  the  importance  of  promoting  the  economic 
relations  between  India  and  Egypt.  However,  some  laws  and 
regulations  here  in  India  may  hinder  joint  ventures  between  the  two 
countries. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Do  you  know  which  laws  they  are? 

INTERVIEWER:  Some  laws  regarding  flow  of  money,  flow  of  capital. 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  have  not  restricted  economic  relations 
with  many  countries — European,  Germany,  France,  England,  Japan 
USA,  Soviet  Union.  We  have  got  relationship  with  so  many  East 
European  countries.  West  European  countries.  There  should  not  be 
any  such  problem.  If  there  is  we  can  look  at  specific  things.  May  be 
there  is  some  sort  of  conflict  between  your  laws  and  our  laws  of 
which  I  am  not  aware. 

QUESTION:  How  can  we  increase  this  kind  of  economic  relationship 
between  India  and  Egypt? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  had  a  talk  with  President  Mubarak  when 
I  was  in  Egypt.  And  we  started  certain  things  flowing.  We  hope  they 
will  develop  and  our  relations  will  get  much  better. 

QUESTION:  The  Muslim  Divorce  Bill  has  given  rise  to  controversy 
among  the  Muslims  in  India  as  well  as  the  general  public  and  within 
the  Congress  Party.  Would  you  elaborate  on  this? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  the  best  way  to  put  it  is  that  certain  rulings 
of  our  Supreme  Court  made  the  Muslims  in  India  feel  that  their — the 
best  word  I  can  use  is  Mazhab  (religion) — was  in  danger.  Now  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say  why  they  thought  that  but  the  fact  is  that,  I 
would  say  95  per  cent  of  the  Muslims  in  India  thought  that  and  that 
had  to  be  rectified. 
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QUESTION:  Your  evaluation  of  the  Middle  East  problem  after  the 
discord  between  PLO  and  Jordan? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  We  heard  something  on 
the  radio  about  some  new  initiatives  taking  place  .  .  . 

QUESTION:  Initiatives  by  whom? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  Jordan  was  trying  again.  But  the  real 
problem  is  that  you  have  got  to  get  to  the  roots  of  it.  The  Palestinians 
must  get  their  homeland.  We  can  not  be  doing  all  sorts  of  things 
without  getting  to  the  core  of  the  problem,  and  unless  we  look  at 
that,  give  the  rights  to  the  Palestinians,  this  will  carry  on. 

QUESTION:  And  the  Indian  Mission  has  gone  to  Sri  Lanka  for  solving 
the  problem  of  the  Tamils? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  we  have  gone  there  only  to  try  and  help. 
QUESTION:  Could  you  explain  me  very  briefly  the  efforts  of  India  to 
solve  this  problem? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  have  made  tremendous  efforts  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years  now  .  .  .  how  long  it  is,  I  have  forgotten  it 
now  .  .  .  for  three  years,  to  try  and  get  the  two  groups  together;  that 
means  the  Sri  Lankan  Government  and  the  Tamils.  Unfortunately, 
the  Sri  Lankan  Government’s  reactions  have  been  slow;  they  have 
been  late,  and  there  has  never  been  really  enough.  Perhaps,  the 
problem  started  with  the  new  Constitution  that  they  got.  In  1979, 
they  changed  the  Constitution.  The  Tamils  just  feel  that  they  did  not 
get  enough  autonomy,  and  they  are  not  able  to  represent  ...  to 
reflect  their  political  feelings  in  the  system.  They  want  a  little  more 
autonomy.  Sri  Lanka  seems  to  be  hesitant  to  give  them  that 
autonomy.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  really  looking  for  an  Eelam, 
that  means  an  independent  State.  But,  of  course,  if  Sri  Lanka  does 
not  have  the  vision  to  try  and  pull  these  people  back  then  I  do  not 
know  how  they  will  keep  them  together. 

QUESTION:  How  do  you  evaluate  the  relationship  between  India  and 
Egypt? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  they  have  not  been  as  good  as  they  should 
have  been.  They  have  not  been  unfriendly,  but  we  could  and  should 
have  developed  our  relations  to  be  much  closer  and  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  do  that  now.  They  are  two  old  civilisations  which  have 
suffered  in  a  similar  manner  and  got  together  to  form  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement  which  is  really  a  very  modern  concept  in 
global  politics. 


Every  Nation  Should  be  Allowed  to  Speak  Its 

Mind 


(Question:  I  wanted  to  ask  you  first.  You  have  been  personally 
identified  with  modern  technology,  moving  into  the  twenty  first 
century.  My  question  is,  and  I  ask  it  as  a  first  time  visitor  to  India, 
how  do  you  do  this  without  magnifying  the  split  between  what  I 
have  heard  of  as  the  two  Indias?  How  do  you  bring  along  the  poor 
people  as  you  move  along  with  this  modern  technology  towards  the 
twenty  first  century  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  first  thing  is  what  we  mean  by  the  definition 
of  modern  technology.  In  this  reference,  what  we  are  really  talking 
about.  .  .is  technology  that  can  be  used  by  the  average  person.  .  .(not 
someone  who  has  been  trained  specially  to  use  it).  If  you  have  to 
train  him  at  high  level  to  use  it,  then  that  is  not  appropriate 
technology.  That  doesn’t  reduce  the  level  of  technology.  .  .  (biotech 
culture,  etc.).  That  is  what  our  farmers  are  using  every  day,  without 
realizing  it. 

QUESTION:  I  have  observed  that  the  literacy  rate  of  India — I  have 
seen  it  put  at  27  per  cent,  30  per  cent — something  at  that  level.  Is 
your  literacy  rate  high  enough  to  allow  the  fruits  of  modern 
technology? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  What  is  27  per  cent  of  800  million?  The  size  of  the 
United  States? 

QUESTION:  I  say  to  you,  what  is  63  per  cent  of  800  million? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  As  I  said,  the  type  of  technology  we  are  looking  at 
is  the  technology  that  can  be  used  by  the  common  man.  But  that  does 
not  mean  we  do  not  need  the  other  ty^e  of  technology.  Even  if  there 
is  27  per  cent  literacy,  that  does  not  mean  all  of  them  are  literate 
enough  to  use  modern  technology....  Still,  we  have  tremendous 
capability  in  the  country  to  use  modern  technology.  Let  me  add  to 
this.  There  is  a  misconception  about  technology  among  some  in 
India.  There  is  a  feeling  that  we  can  do  without  technology. 
Technology  is  what  you  use  every  day — a  pen  or  a  ballpoint  or  a 
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piece  of  paper  or  a  computer  or  a  telephone  or  whatever  it  is.  The 
more,  the  better  the  technology  you  are  using.  .  .the  more  efficient 
and  productive  you  are  as  a  people.  Where  will  we  be  if  we  are  not 
productive,  if  our  people  keep  holding  back  in  productivity  ratios. 
QUESTION:  Let  me  ask  about  a  particular  type  of  technology:  civilian 
nuclear  power.  Your  international  partner  in  the  crusade  against 
nuclear  weapons,  Sweden,  is  phasing  out  its  civilian  nuclear  reactors 
over  a  period  of  time.  Yet,  I  read  in  the  Indian  Press  that  in  a 
parliamentary  session  you  declined  to  take  questions  about  the  safety 
of  nuclear  reactors  in  India.... Are  you  content  that  India  is 
proceeding  with  civilian  nuclear  power,  after  Chernobyl?  Are  you 
adequately,  as  a  country,  as  a  Government,  debating  the  risks  of 
civilian  nuclear  power? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  not  debating  it  (in  Parliament)  but 
internally  we  are  having  a  very  deep  look  into  it,  into  the  safety,  the 
dangers,  the  procedures  that  we  ourselves  have  been  using. 

QUESTION:  Chernobyl,  is  that  a  caution  to  you? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  There  are  two  things  about  Chernobyl,  one  is  what 
the  nuclear  boys  say,  that  it  had  only  one  containment  and  if  it  had  a 
second  containment  it  would  not  have  had  this  problem,  and  that 
angle,  that  way  of  looking  at  it,  which  I  think  is  an  appropriate  way 
of  seeing  it,  but  I  somehow  feel  there  is  a  lesson  that  is  much  more 
important  than  that.  That  is  the  failure  of  the  management  system  to 
prevent,  the  procedures  they  violated,  is  much  more  important  and 
that  is  what  we  have  to  take  a  look  at.  Because,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
failure,  a  failure  of  the  operating  system,  then  it  will  fail  even  if  you 
have  two  containments  or  you  have  ten  containments. 

QUESTION:  At  the  recent  non-aligned  meeting,  there  were  some 
public  differences  of  opinion  on  views  among  the  members  of  the 
Movement.  I  surely  do  not  need  to  tell  you  what  they  were.  In  view 
of  this,  what  is  there  left  of  value  of  the  original  purposes  of  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement?  Is  it  a  relic?  Does  it  have  current 

relevance? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  presume  you  are  really  referring  to  the  one 
speech. 

QUESTION:  Well,  I  have  in  mind  the  wars  which  the  various 

countries  are  fighting,  I  have  in  mind  Iran-lraq,  Afghanistan, 

Kampuchea,  etc. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Non-alignment  is  the  concept  of  trying  to  solve 
problems  by  open  discussion,  by  not  being  aligned  to  this  bloc  or 
that  bloc... every  country  being  able  to  express  its  views 
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independently,  without  being  tied  down  to  a  bloc.  For  example,  how 
free  are  the  NATO  countries  or  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  to  express 
a  view  if  they  have  an  independent  view.  I  do  not  think  they  really 
are  within  their  bloc... and  this  is  becoming  more  and  more  visible.  .  . 
from  certain  members  of  NATO  itself,  who  feel  constrained  on 
expressing  their  views  on  certain  international  issues.  Now  is  this  a 
good  thing  to  have  in  international  relations  or  should  there  be  local 
democracy?  Non-alignment  means  democracy.  Every  nation  should 
be  allowed  to  speak  its  mind.  It’s  a  new  concept.  Some  speakers  said 
there  are  only  two  groups,  they  say  there  are  the  Americans  and  the.  . 
.well.  .  .they  have  their  words  for  the  American  side  and  the  other 
side.... If  we  are  not  clear  of  that,  none  of  us  is  going  to  survive. 
International  relations  will  rise  to  such  a  level  that  something  is 
going  to  blow. 

QUESTION:  I  listen  with  great  interest  to  your  words  on  democracy. 
You  speak  of  course  as  the  leader  of  a  democratic  country.  You  have 
a  visitor  in  town — I  am  thinking  of  President  Ortega — you  are  the 
democratic  leader  of  a  democratic  country.  He  is  a  Marxist  leader. 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Democratically  elected  in  perhaps  the  cleanest 
election  in  Latin  America.  There  were  international  observers  in  that 
election.  And  they  gave  a  better  report  than  observers  in  many 
countries.  .  .including  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  the  Philippines. 
QUESTION:  So,  you  would  not  accept  that  within  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement  there  are  some  countries  which  are 
democratic — internally  democratic — and  other  countries  that  are 
less. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Of  course  there  are.  There  are  two  aspects  to 
democracy.  I  am  sorry.  Perhaps  I  was  not  clear.  One  is  the  aspect  of 
the  internal  system,  of  what  we  have  got  in  India  and  it  is  a 
democracy.  I  do  not  think  anybody  questions  our  democracy  in  that 
it  is  absolutely  free  and  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  free  Press,  on 
speaking,  on  voting.  There  are  countries,  democracies  that  are  very 
much  controlled.  There  are  countries,  in  Latin  America,  that  are 
supported — I  do  not  say  allies — by  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  see  any  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  the  super 
powers  when  it  comes  to  supporting  regimes  in  third  world 
countries.  There  is  no  concept  of  saying,  yes  this  is  a  democratically 
elected  leader  so  we  will  pat  him  on  the  back  and  this  one  is  a 
dictator,  so  we  do  not.  Purely  power  politics.  I  do  not  think  values 
come  into  it.  So,  what  I  was  talking  about  in  the  non-aligned  is  not 
the  internal  policy  of  a  country.  If  we  allow  each  country  to  have  its 
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own  system,  we  cannot  say  a  particular  country.  .  .its  policies  are  not 
good,  that  they  cannot  have  this  sort  of  system  in  their  country. ..you 
might  say  that  President  Ortega  does  not  run  a  democratic — no,  that 
is  the  wrong  word  to  use — a  fair  system,  or  a  just  system.  Somebody 
else  might  say  (he  does).  But  when  we  come  to  international  affairs 
whatever  the  system  within  the  country,  we  must  allow  that  country 
to  be  able  to  speak  up  openly.  I  am  talking  about  international 
democracy  as  opposed  to  a  national  democracy. 

QUESTION:  Does  the  Government  of  Afghanistan  meet  that  standard? 
As  a  Government  qualified  to  speak  in  the  sense  of  international 
democracy? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  What  every  Government  in  a  country  does, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  do  not  like  this  person  in  Chile;  we 
think  he  is  being  propped  up — but  I  think  he  should  be  allowed  to 
speak  in  an  international  way,  in  international  bodies.... 

QUESTION:  Is  it  that  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  is  getting  so  large  in 
terms  of  numbers  that  it  is  no  different  from  the  United  Nations  ? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  It  certainly  has  better  decisions.  No,  it  is  not 
getting  big  enough  to  do  that.  What  is  happening,  which  is  good  is, 
with  the  growth  of  the  non-aligned,  is  a  new  thinking  coming  into 
more  and  more  countries....  Even  in  countries  which  are  not 
non-aligned  or  which  we  do  not  see  as  non-aligned,  there  is  a  lot  of 
positive  thinking  on  non-alignment. 

QUESTION:  You  mentioned  South  Africa.  I  was  in  Bombay  the  other 
day.  I  was  told  that  some  of  the  Press  reports  in  your  country 
indicate  that.  .  .  a  large  number  of  jobs  depend  upon  Indians  who 
process  South  African  diamonds  and  that  is  a  concern  of  the 
Government.  Am  I  misinformed  on  that  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  (Earlier  interjection  in  question — we  do  not 
process  South  African  diamonds).  We  process  roughly  half  the 
world’s  diamonds.  But  we  process  only  the  very,  very  small 
diamonds.  We  do  not  process  the  large  diamonds.  South  Africa 
produces  about  a  quarter  of  the  world’s  diamonds  .  .  .  even  less  .  .  . 
and  they  are  mostly  large  diamonds.  Statistically,  we  would  not  be 
getting  South  African  diamonds.  But  we  are  not  leaving  it  at  that. 
We  are  trying  to  get  alternate  sources.  Unfortunately  you  cannot 
identify  a  diamond,  where  it  comes  from.  You  can  with  gold. 
Statistically  we  would  be  getting  almost  no  South  African  diamonds. 
We  are  trying  to  establish  ways  of  trying  to  even  stop  that. 

QUESTION:  Since  you  got  back  from  the  non-aligned  meeting,  more 
information  and  perhaps  better  information  has  become  available  on 
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the  hijacking.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  rethink  what  you  said? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  It  has  only  substantiated  what  I  said.  The 
information  that  is  coming  is  more  and  more  confused.  There  are 
more  and  more  contradictions.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  by 
coincidence,  or  providence,  the  generator  on  the  aircraft  ran  out  of 
fuel  simultaneously  when  the  airport  ran  out  of  power.  Now  Ihey  are 
two  totally  unconnected  systems.  Even  providence  does  not  work 
like  that. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  have  the  feeling  that  because  there  were  so  many 
Indians  aboard  the  plane,  that  was  a  very  important  reason  India 
should  have  been  consulted,  and  consulted  more  rather  than  less? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  should  have  been 
consulted  or  not.  But  we  certainly  should  have  been  kept  up-to-date 
on  what  was  happening  and  informed  of  what  was  happening.  We 
were  not. 

QUESTION:  An  innocent  person  like  myself  arriving  here  might  think 
that  of  all  the  things  between  India  and  Pakistan  a  hijacking  might  be 
one  of  the  simpler  ones,  since  it  is  an  emergency  to  respond  to.  It  is 
in  a  sense  possibly  a  police  matter.  And  yet  I  observe  that  the  way 
the  hijacking  was  treated  has  become  a  matter  of  contention  between 
the  two  countries.  It  makes  me  wonder,  ...  is  something  better 
possible  between  India  and  Pakistan?  Specifically,  if  I  may  say,  you 
are  the  larger  country,  you  are  the  dominant  country  on  the 
sub-continent.  Is  it  not  necessary  and  right  for  India  to  go  a  little 
more  than  half-way  on  some  of  these  matters? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  certainly  do.  We  do  go  more  than  half-way, 
but  you  have  got  to  see  some  movement  on  the  other  side.  And 
coming  to  hijacking — hijacking  might  seem  like  purely  a  police 
matter  but  as  you  are  well  aware,  it  is  not.  Every  time  an  American 
aircraft  is  hijacked  it  has  become  very  much  more  than  that. 
QUESTION:  Could  you  expand  on  that? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Your  hijacking  is  very  much  more  than  that.  .  . 
QUESTION:  The  United  States  is  considering  a  new  military  aid 
package  for  Pakistan,  including,  I  am  told,  F-16Cs.  Has  your 
Government  been  in  discussions  with  the  United  States  about  what 
this  does  to  military  balance  in  the  sub-continent? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have.  It  has  provoked  an  arms  race.  Like  with 
the  F-16s.  We  are  all  happy  with  our  ancient  aircrafts.  They  had,  I 
believe,  Mirage  Ills  as  their  front-line  and  we  had  Mig-21s  as  our 
front-line.  The  Mig-21  dates  back  to  the  Korean  war.  It  is  not  a  new 
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plane.  Then  you  had  the  F-16s  thrown  in.  Not  only  the  F-16s — tanks, 
submarines,  night  vision  equipment. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  regard  the  F-16Cs  provocative,  as  another 
American  contribution  to  the  arms  race? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Certainly  another  American  contribution  to  the 
arms  race.  It  will  be  provocative  on  the  sub-continent.  But  what 
really  surprises  us  is  that  they  are  going  ahead  with  their  nuclear 
weapons  programme  and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  US  Government  is 
aware  of  what  is  happening.  We  are  sure  that  they  know.  And  still, 
they  do  nothing. 

QUESTION:  Our  President,  as  you  know,  is  required  by  law  to  make 
certain  certifications  about  Pakistan’s  nuclear  programme  as  a 
condition  for  continuing  military  aid. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Not  for  Pakistan.  It  is  the  one  country  that  is 
exempt. 

QUESTION:  There  is  a  waiver.  But  he  nonetheless  has  to  make  a 
certification  . 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Why  a  waiver  ?  Why  not  remove  the  waiver  and 
give  a  certification  like  he  does  for  every  other  country. 

QUESTION:  My  understanding  is  that  he  always  has  certified  even  if 
he  has  waived. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  not  quite  the  same.  Without  the  waiver,  the 
accountability  is  much  more.  Every  area  has  to  be  covered. 

QUESTION:  You  are  saying,  suggesting,  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  winking  at  Pakistan’s  nuclear  programme? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Almost. 

QUESTION:  And  that  the  Pakistanis  continue  to  work  on  building  a 
weapon?  Do  they  have  one  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Unclear. 

QUESTION:  I  was  told  in  Pakistan  that  twice  in  the  last  year  India  was 
preparing  what  they  call  a  bomb  test. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Not  true. 

QUESTION:  This  I  was  told  on  closest  to  the  highest  authority  in 
Pakistan.  Have  you  taken  a  national  decision  on  how  India  would 
respond  to  a  Pakistani  test  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  taken  a  decision  that  we  will  not  make  a 
bomb.  We  are  not  making  bomb  ....  On  the  question  of  what  we 
would  do  if  they  do  make  a  bomb,  that  would  be  (evaluated). 
QUESTION:  What  would  the  United  States  do,  with  its  professed 
alarm  about  Third  World  countries  making  nuclear  weapons,  with 
views  about  the  volatility  of  this  region,  with  its  prestige  invested  in 
countless  public  statements  on  non-proliferation? 
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PRIME  MINISTER:  On  Pakistan  it  is  not  substantiated.  On  the  other 
countries,  yes.  On  Pakistan,  there  have  been  a  number  of  occasions 
when  things  have  leaked.  We  had  last  year  a  case  where  a  Pakistani 
national  who  worked  for  their  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  if  I  am 
right,  tried  to  smuggle  out  certain  devices  from  the  United  States, 
was  arrested  and  they  let  him  go  through  courts....  They  charged  him 
under  the  wrong  laws  and  the  court  (let  him  go). 

QUESTION:  So  there  remains  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  arms  race  on  the 
sub-continent? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  hope  we  can  avoid  it. 

QUESTION:  A  brief  point  of  clarification  on  the  hijacking.  As  I 
understand  your  criticism,  it  is  that  Pakistan  acted  precipitously  and 
perhaps  did  things  in  a  time  and  in  a  way  that  was  not  necessary 
under  the  conditions  of  the  moment. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  To  be  so  precise  it  would  be  difficult  until  more 
facts  come  out....  We  certainly  feel  they  did  not  handle  it  well 
enough.  The  facts  that  have  been  given  to  us,  there  are  too  many 
contradictions.  We  were  told — I  was  told — that  two  people  at  the 
gate  .  .  .  were  shot  dead  as  the  hijackers  came  in.  One  more  was  shot 
dead  on  the  tarmac  as  they  were  going  up.  Now  we  are  told  that  is 
not  true....  A  lot  of  contradictions. 

QUESTION:  Is  the  suggestion  that  there  may  have  been  some 
collusion? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  I  do  not  think  that.  What  I  would  say  is  that 
there  was  some  bungling  up  somewhere  and  they  are  trying  to  cover 
it  up. 


On  the  International  Scene 


Interviewer:  in  the  Sumatra  room  of  Wisma  Negara,  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi,  you  spoke  of  the  two-hour  talks  with 
President  Suharto. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  talks  went  well  and  we  have  covered  just 
about  every  area  starting  with  our  basic  struggles  for  Independence, 
thought  and  philosophy  behind  that,  how  that  relates  to  today’s 
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world,  to  co-operation,  to  development,  to  technology,  very  wide 
perspectives  to  the  regional  problems,  to  international  problems. 
QUESTION:  As  you  know,  Indonesia  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Non-Aligned  Movement  has  offered  to  host  the  next  summit.  Will 
India  support  this  offer  of  Indonesia? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  talked  about  that  specifically  and  there 
will  be  no  problems  in  Indonesia  and  India  co-operating  (on  this 
issue). 

QUESTION:  And  how  do  you  see  bilateral  relations  with  Indonesia 
since  President  Suharto  last  visited  New  Delhi  in  November  1985? 

t 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  not  done  enough.  There  is  so  much  we 
can  do  and  I  believe  our  two  groups  of  ministers  had  a  very  good 
meeting  and  perhaps  we  will  get  something  positive  moving  now. 
QUESTION:  Can  you  identify  areas  perhaps  of  further  improvement  in 
India  and  Indonesia  relations? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  have  talked  about  so  many  things.  From 
working  together,  developing  certain  technologies,  to  trade,  there  are 
areas  which  are  very  mutually  convenient. 

QUESTION:  Such  as  ...  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  You  produce  certain  things  like  oilseeds  which  we 
import.  We  produce  a  lot  of  cotton,  lot  of  wheat  which  you 
import — certain  basic  materials.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  areas  where  we 
can  do  something.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  get  on  with  it. 

QUESTION:  Are  there  potential  areas  of  technical  co-operation 
between  our  two  developing  countries  .  .  .  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  There  are  many.  We  have  already  co-operated  on 
solar  research  which  has  done  quite  well.  We  can  also  co-operate  in 
other  areas  like  agriculture,  certain  high  technology  areas. 

QUESTION:  Sir,  as  your  visit  comes  on  the  heels  of  the  Harare 
Summit  and  I  understand  it  is  part  of  your  major  trip  to  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  also  Thailand,  can  you  give  a  summary  of  the 
purpose  of  this  trip? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  This  region  has  been  neglected  too  long  by  India 
and  if  we  have  to  look  for  South-South  co-operation  then  we  must 
start  closer  to  home.  Naturally. 

QUESTION:  Does  the  purpose  of  this  trip  have  anything  to  do  with 
decisions  taken  at  Harare? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Not  specifically,  but  of  course  I  have  been  talking 
to  President  Suharto.  And  I  will  be  talking  to  the  other  leaders. 
QUESTION:  On  specific  matters  .  .  .  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  On  South  Africa  specially. 
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QUESTION:  Can  you  tell  us  more  about  that,  what  you  would  be 
saying  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  both  a  very 
Strong  Stand  in  positions  on  South  Africa  and  we  have  no  problems 
talking  with  them. 

QUESTION:  Sir,  many  nations  including  ASEAN  nations  have  felt 
that  the  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  troops  from  Kampuchea  will 
greatly  enhance  chances  to  end  the  conflict  in  Kampuchea.  How 
does  India  feel  about  this?  Does  India  share  this  view? 

PRIME  MINISTER;  You  recognise  two  Governments  in  one  country? 
everyone  that  is  concerned  there.  But  we  would  not  like  the  genocide 
that  took  place  under  the  Pol  Pot  regime  to  come  back  or  affect  a 
new  government  there. 

QUESTION:  Uptill  now  India  recognises  the  Heng  Samrin  regime  in 
Kampuchea.  Would  India  consider  extending  that  recognition  to  the 
coalition  government  under  Norodom  Sihanouk? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  You  recognise  two  Governments  in  one  country? 
How  can  you  do  that? 

QUESTION:  Would  you  perhaps  in  the  near  future  consider  changing 
the  recognition  from  one  Government  to  another? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  got  no  reasons  to  do  it  now. 

QUESTION:  Carrying  on  to  other  matters.  The  South  Asian 
Association  for  Regional  Co-operation  of  which  India  is  a  member  is 
having  its  second  summit,  I  believe  next  month  within  only  two 
years  of  its  inception,  its  foundation.  Can  you  tell  us  something 
about  developments  within  SAARC. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  done  quite  well.  We  have  chosen  nine 
areas.  Deliberately  nine  areas  which  are  not  controversial  where 
there  would  not  be  problems  and  we  have  made  good  progress  in  this 
area.  At  the  last  summit  we  tentatively  took  up  another  couple  of 
areas  to  start  probing  and  we  have  made  some  progress  there  also 
The  SAARC  is  moving  very  well. 

QUESTION:  Is  SAARC  a  useful  forum  for  settling  bilateral  problems 
among  its  seven  member  countries? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  not  meant  to  be  a  forum  for  bilateral  talks  at 
all.  But  whal  it  does  is,  it  puts  the  leaders  together  and  if  you  have  a 
bilateral  problem  outside  SAARC  then  you  can  just  get  an 
opportunity  at  the  venue. 

QUESTION:  At  the  moment  you  could  say  that  you  have  a  bilateral 
problem  with  Pakistan. Will  you  bring  up  this  problem  at  the  next 
Summit  of  SAARC  ? 
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PRIME  MINISTER:  At  the  SAARC  summit,  no.  Perhaps  in  our 
bilateral  meeting,  yes. 

QUESTION;  What  will  you  be  saying  to  Mr.  Zia-ul-Haq  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  A  long  time  to  go.  It  is  still  a  month  for  the 
SAARC  meeting.  We  have  a  lot  of  problems  which  we  set  out  trying 
to  solve  in  December  1985  and  we  made  a  schedule  but  then  for 
some  reason  Pakistan  did  not  want  to  stay  with  this  schedule.  They 
had  their  own  problems  at  home  with  parliament  coming  in,  then 
Prime  Minister  Junejo  being  elected,  and  all  the  things  that  went  with 
that.  Well  the  process  just  came  to  a  halt.  We  talked  about  it  in 
Harare  with  President  Zia  and  he  said  he  is  willing  to  start  it  but 
there  were  some  problems  and  there  are  one  or  two  other  things 
which  happened  which,  of  course,  created  more  problems  like  Pan 
Am  hijacking  where  a  lot  of  Indians  were  killed  in  Karachi.  The 
terrorists  in  our  borders  who  we  believe  are  getting  trained  in 
Pakistan  and  getting  assistance  from  Pakistan.  So  you  know  some  of 
these  major  areas  will  need  clarifications  before  we  can  make  a 
significant  movement. 

QUESTION:  There  is  much  concern  about  terrorism  internationally. 
How  can  countries  work  together  to  combat  terrorism  ?  Do  you  have 
any  feelings,  any  views  on  this  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  difficulty  is  in  defining  terrorism.  Because 
where  does  one  draw  a  line  between  freedom  movement  and 
terrorism,  for  example  we  call  the  Black  Movement  in  South  Africa 
a  freedom  movement,  because  we  feel  that  they  are  struggling 
against  a  very  oppressive  regime.  But  some  people  call  it  terrorism. 
So  there  are  these  fundamental  problems  to  be  solved.  If  we  can  get 
over  these  definitions,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  further 
disagreement  beyond  that. 

QUESTION:  How  would  you  define  terrorism  and  freedom 
movements? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  each  one  would  have  to  be  defined  on 
merits. 

QUESTION:  What  would  be  your  definition? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  it  would  depend.  The  ANC  and  South 
African  movements  we  consider  as  freedom  movements,  PLO  will 
be  considered  as  freedom  movement. 
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J.  Krishnamurti 


The  PEOPLE  OF  India  deeply  mourn  the  passing  away  of  Shri  J. 
Krishnamurti.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  stimulating 
philosophers  of  our  land  and  age.  A  person  of  immense  intellectual 
and  moral  courage,  he  refused  to  play  the  role  of  a  preceptor, 
insisting  that  every  one  must  seek  the  light  from  within.  But  a 
countless  number  drew  strength  from  the  questions  he  asked  and  the 
processes  of  comprehension  of  reality  that  he  indicated.  Our  country 
and  the  world  are  poorer  with  his  death. 


Rukmini  Devi 


In  the  death  of  Smt.  Rukmini  Devi  the  nation  has  lost  a  great 
exponent  of  artistic  and  ethical  values.  She  made  an  immense 
contribution  to  the  revival  and  propagation  of  classical  dance  and 
music. 

No  less  notable  was  her  role  in  deepening  our  sensitivity  to  what 
we  owe  to  fellow  living  beings.  I  recall  my  last  meeting  with  Smt. 
Rukmini  Devi  at  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Kala  Kshetra,  which  she 
mothered.  Her  dedication  and  fastidiousness  will  be  long 
remembered.  My  condolences  to  the  members  of  her  family  and  her 
co-workers. 


Olof  Palme 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  vibrant  a  personality  as  Olof 
Palme  is  no  more  with  us. 

Condolence  message  on  the  passing  away  of  Sri  J.  Krishnamurti,  renowned  philosopher, 

17  February  1986 

Condolence  message  on  the  death  of  Shrimati  Rukmini  Devi,  a  noted  artiste, 

24  February  1986 

Condolence  message  telecast  over  Doordarshan  on  the  assassination  of  the  Swedish  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Olof 
Palme,  1  March  1986 
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He  was  a  cherished  colleague  and  friend,  with  ancestral  family 
connections  in  India.  In  his  inaugural  Indira  Gandhi  memorial 
lecture,  delivered  in  New  Delhi  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  recounted  the 
long  visit  he  had  made  to  India  in  1953  soon  after  he  finished  his 
studies.  He  knew  India  well,  journeying  not  only  to  the  big  cities,  but 
also  to  remote  rural  corners. 

That  association  with  India,  sparked  in  some  ways,  his  life-long 
commitment  to  development  and  disarmament.  He  recognised  and 
translated  into  policy  the  essential  interdependence  between  the 
prosperity  of  the  ‘North’  and  the  growth  of  the  ‘South’. 

With  persuasiveness  and  passion  he  campaigned  relentlessly  to 
save  mankind  from  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Hatred  and  fear  are  at  the  source  of  the  mistaken  belief  that 
security  can  be  ensured  through  piling  up  nuclear  weapons. 

Olof  Palme  and  I  worked  together  in  the  Six-Nation  Initiative  on 
nuclear  disarmament. 

We  rededicate  ourselves  to  ridding  our  planet  of  nuclear  menace 
and  building  a  new  world  order  based  on  peaceful  coexistence. 

Olof  Palme’s  cruel  assassination  leaves  a  void  in  our 
contemporary  world.  We  pay  tribute  to  his  memory  and  extend  to  his 
family  and  people  of  Sweden  our  sympathy  and  sincerest 
condolences. 

*  *  * 

IT  IS  GIVEN  to  few  to  be  both  men  of  vision  and  men  of  action. 
Olof  Palme’s  life  work  was  a  mission  dedicated  to  translating  high 
ideals  into  noble  practice. 

He  grew  into  adulthood  in  a  world  emerging  from  the  debris  of 
imperialism  and  the  devastation  of  war.  Both  events  profoundly 
influenced  his  thinking.  Development  and  disarmament  became  the 
central  concerns  of  his  political  activity.  He  saw  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  world  order  the  opportunity  for  a  resurgence  of  the  spirit  of 
internationalism. 

In  the  political  sphere,  this  meant  the  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations  system.  International  relations  had  to  be  infused  with  respect 
for  the  sovereign  equality  of  nations,  big  or  small.  This  nascent 
democracy  of  nations  had  to  find  expression  in  forums  where  issues 
of  common  concern  were  discussed  frankly  and  without  fear. 
Nations  had  to  be  persuaded  by  practice  and  precept,  to  resolve 
conflicts  through  consensus  and  concord.  Olof  Palme  rejected  the 


Funeral  oration  at  the  memorial  function, Stockholm,  Sweden,  15  March  1986 
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adversary  theory  of  international  relations  in  which  countries  with 
different  political  and  economic  systems  get  themselves  locked  in  a 
struggle  for  supremacy.  The  world,  he  saw,  has  place  to 
accommodate  a  diversity  of  systems.  Change  may  come  through 
internal  evolution  but  not  through  external  imposition.  He  sought  to 
substitute  rivalry  and  confrontation  with  peaceful  coexistence  and 
international  co-operation.  In  this,  embodying  as  it  were  the  spirit  of 
the  Charter,  Olof  Palme  undertook  difficult  and  delicate  missions  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Nations,  in  its  endeavours  to  reduce  tensions 
and  restore  peace. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  Olof  Palme  saw  the  end  of  empire  as  the 
opportunity  to  redress  the  unjust,  unequal  economic  order  which 
stunts  growth  in  the  developing  countries  and  endangers  prosperity 
in  the  developed.  He  was  one  of  the  most  articulate  and  impassioned 
votaries  of  development  through  international  co-operation.  He  saw 
the  interests  of  the  North  and  the  South  as  complementary — progress 
in  the  South  reinforcing  continued  growth  and  prosperity  in  the 
North,  even  as  sustained  recovery  in  the  North  could  sustain  the 
development  process  in  the  South.  The  dialogue  must  be  resumed. 
Its  resumption  is  in  the  interest  of  all.  What  is  required  is  the  spirit  of 
humanism,  concern  and  care  which  so  characterised  Olof  Palme’s 
world  view. 

I  got  to  know  Olof  Palme  best  through  my  association  with  him  in 
the  Five-Continent  Peace  Initiative.  He  brought  to  bear  on  our 
discussions  the  perspective  of  a  European  leader,  representing  a 
neutrality  which  is  close  on  two  centuries  old  and  sandwiched 
between  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  Western  Alliance  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  He  had  an  acute  perception  of  those  debilitating 
emotions  which  are  at  the  root  of  the  nuclear  arms  race:  hatred  and 
fear.  To  overcome  these,  or  at  any  rate  to  counter  them,  requires  the 
elaboration  of  an  alternative  strategy  of  security  which  comprehends 
the  concerns  of  the  nuclear  weapons  States  but  leads  them  away 
from  dangerous  confrontation  towards  disaramment. 

Olof  Palme  Joined  my  mother  and  four  other  leaders  in  issuing  an 
appeal  in  May  1984  to  halt  all  testing,  production  and  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery  systems.  They  identified 
verification  as  the  key  element  in  reassuring  nuclear  weapons  powers 
that  a  freeze  would  not  be  used  as  the  cover  for  clandestine  nuclear 
arms  activity.  When,  therefore,  the  six  nations  met  together  in  New 
Delhi  early  last  year,  they  offered  themselves,  as  disinterested  parties 
with  the  requisite  technical  abilities  and  geographic  coverage,  to 
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monitor  all  aspects  of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty.  The  offer 
to  undertake  verification,  so  as  to  remove  all  doubts  about 
compliance  and  possible  violations,  has  been  reiterated  in  the 
message  recently  addressed  to  President  Reagan  and  General 
Secretary  Gorbachov  by  all  six  of  us.  There  is  a  poignant  symbolism 
to  this  message,  perhaps  the  last  political  testament  of  Olof  Palme’s 
life-long  dedication  to  disarmament. 

When  Olof  Palme  visited  India  a  few  weeks  ago  he  argued 
eloquently  in  his  Indira  Gandhi  memorial  address: 

"It  has  thus  become  possible  for  us  humans  not  only  to  annihilate 
an  enemy,  but  also  all  others  living  on  this  planet.  We  can  kill 
animals  and  plants,  we  can  destroy  towns  and  villages,  we  can 
devastate  all  that  has  been  built  up  over  generations,  all  around  the 
whole  of  our  earth.  And  above  all,  we  can  destroy  the  future  of  our 
entire  civilization,  devastate  the  existence  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  eradicate  all  that  would  have  come  after  us.  That, 
simply,  is  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  if  they  are  used." 

All  nations — not  just  those  who  have  armed  themselves  with 
these  horrendous  weapons,  but  all  of  us — have  the  duty  to  urge  that 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  be  outlawed.  A  comprehensive, 
verifiable  nuclear  test  ban  will  indict  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms  into 
new  dimensions  and  set  in  train  a  process  of  nuclear  arms  control 
which  will,  hopefully,  lead  to  nuclear  disarmament. 

Olof  Palme  had  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  of  us  Indians.  He  had 
known  us  well.  We  shall  miss  his  ever-cheerful  smile,  his  warmth, 
his  boundless  enthusiasm  and  his  generous  humanity.  His  was  a 
sharp  intellect  and  a  generous  spirit,  a  love  of  learning  and  an 
earthbound  wisdom.  His  life  was  a  courageous  campaign  against 
intolerance  and  violence. 

We  offer  our  heartfelt  condolences  to  his  family  and  his  bereaved 
nation.  We  salute  his  memory.  We  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the 
international  causes  he  held  dear:  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill 
among  men. 


Masti  Venkatesa  Iyengar 


In  the  death  of  Dr.  Masti  Venkatesa  Iyengar,  we  have  lost  one  of 
our  foremost  writers.  For  more  than  70  years,  through  his  stories, 
novels,  poems,  plays  and  books  of  criticism,  he  enabled  people  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  our  people  and  the  values  of  our  heritage.  He 
came  to  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  towering  figures  of  our  culture. 
My  sympathy  in  particular  to  the  people  of  Karnataka  and  to  Dr. 
Iyengar’s  family. 


Jagjivan  Ram 


Shri  jagjivan  ram,  Babuji  to  millions  across  our  land,  is  no  more. 
But  his  name  will  forever  be  linked  with  our  glorious  freedom 
struggle.  His  life  was  a  saga  of  sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
India,  to  the  cause  of  the  deprived  and  the  downtrodden  and  to  the 
cause  of  social  and  economic  equality.  We  feel  smaller  and 
somewhat  defenceless  without  his  wise  and  protective  presence. 

A  Titan  from  a  generation  of  patriots  who  came  under  the  spell  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Babuji  strove 
mightily  for  India’s  modernisation.  He  symbolised  the  struggle  for 
the  socio-economic  emancipation  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  other 
weaker  sections  of  society.  He  laboured  to  strengthen  the  weakest 
link  of  the  chain  so  that  India  could  march  with  vigour  to  realise  her 
true  destiny.  Enduring  achievements  in  agriculture,  in  the  welfare  of 
the  working  class  and  in  national  defence  testify  to  his  many-sided 
contribution  to  the  building  of  modern  India.  Above  all,  he  will  be 
remembered  for  his  monumental  work  to  uphold  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  India.  Free  India  owes  much  to  him,  to  his  vision  of  a 
just  society  and  to  his  crusade  for  harmony. 

A  stricken  nation  pays  its  tribute  to  him.  A  captain  of  our  struggle 
has  passed  on  his  baton  to  us.  We  have  to  continue  to  work  with 
unflagging  zeal  to  realise  the  ideals  which  inspired  and  sustained  him. 


Condolence  me.s.sagc  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ma.sli  Vcnkalc.sa  Iyengar,  noted  Kannada  writer,  6  June  1986 


Condolence  mc.ssagc  on  the  passing  away  of  Shri  Jaj^ivan  Ram,  veteran  political  leader  and  former 
Union  Minister,  6  July  1986 


Le  Duan 


I  AM  DEEPLY  shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  His 
Excellency  Mr.  Le  Duan,  General  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Vietnam.  On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  people  of  India  and 
on  my  personal  behalf,  I  send  to  Your  Excellencies  and  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  our 
profound  condolences. 

As  a  worthy  successor  to  the  tradition  of  Ho  Chi-Minh,  Mr.  Le 
Duan  played  a  leading  role  in  defending  peace  and  freedom  and 
strengthening  the  unity  and  integrity  of  his  country.  He  was  an 
outstanding  leader  who  played  a  pioneering  role  in  the  reconstruction 
of  your  national  economy. 

We  shall  remember  him  fondly  as  a  close  friend  of  India.  His  visit 
to  India  in  1984  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  further 
strengthening  of  our  bilateral  relations.  I  cherish  warm  memories  of 
my  meetings  with  him  during  my  visit  to  Vietnam  in  November  last 
year.  Mr.  Le  Duan’s  demise  is  not  only  a  great  loss  to  the  friendly 
and  courageous  people  of  Vietnam  but  also  to  the  people  of  India 
and  the  Non-Aligned  Movement. 

Please  convey  our  deep  condolences  to  the  members  of  the 
bereaved  family. 


Samora  Machel 


The  GOVERNMENT  AND  the  people  of  India  are  deeply  grieved  over 
the  tragic  death  of  President  Samora  Machel  and  offer  the  people  of 
Mozambique  their  profound  sympathy.  I  have  lost  a  good  friend  and 
Africa  and  the  non-aligned  world  a  dynamic  leader. 

Through  his  courage  and  outstanding  organisational  abilities, 
Samora  Machel  led  Mozambique  to  freedom  and  guided  its  march  to 
the  modern  age.  All  of  us  who  had  recently  seen  this  indefatigable 

Condolence  message  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Le  Duan,  General  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Vietnam,  11  July  1986 

Condolence  message  on  the  death  of  President  Samora  Machel  of  Mozambique,  20  October  1986 
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fighter  in  Harare  at  the  Non-aligned  Summit  find  it  hard  to  believe 
he  is  no  more. 

Samora  Machel’s  example  will  inspire  us  all  in  our  fight  for 
equality  and  justice. 


World  Day  of  Disabled 


The  first  world  Day  of  the  Disabled  was  observed  on  20th 
March  1960,  and  I  am  told  that  the  day  was  selected  as  the  Sunday 
nearest  to  the  beginning  of  Spring.  If  this  was  so,  it  was  apt,  for  it 
symbolised  the  advent  of  hope  for  those  who  have  been  afflicted 
with  disability. 

We  have  learnt  over  the  years  that,  given  the  opportunity,  the 
handicapped  are  fully  capable  of  undertaking  useful  and  constructive 
work  in  many  fields.  In  fact,  often  their  very  disability  lifts  them  to  a 
higher  level  of  self-realisation  and  achievement. 

Our  main  objectives  are  to  give  them  access  to  the  opportunities 
that  our  country  can  offer,  infuse  in  them  a  sense  of  self-confidence 
and  self-respect,  help  them  in  their  economic  rehabilitation  and, 
ultimately,  integrate  them  with  the  rest  of  society.  The  Government 
and  various  voluntary  organisations  are  today  fully  engaged  in  the 
task  of  meeting  this  challenge. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  observance  of  World  Disabled  Day  in  our 
country  on  16th  March  1986,  we  should  reaffirm  our  faith  and 
resolve  to  give  to  the  disabled  their  due  place  as  equal  citizens  of  the 
nation.  I  appeal  to  all  to  give  to  the  disabled  the  gift  of  love  and 
understanding. 


Namibia  Must  Become  Free 


The  ERA  OF  colonialism  is  over.  Namibia  must  be  free.  It  is 
shameful,  even  scandalous,  that  this  last  bastion  of  colonialism 
should  be  held  by  a  regime  discredited  everywhere  for  its  repugnant 
racism. 


Message  on  World  Disabled  Day,  16  March  1986 

Message  to  the  International  Conference  on  Namibia,  Brussels,  5  May  1986 
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The  Security  Council  is  frozen  into  inaction.  Twenty  years  ago, 
the  UN  General  Assembly  terminated  Pretoria’s  mandate.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  the  International  Court  of  Justice  declared  Pretoria’s 
continued  occupation  of  Namibia  illegal.  Eight  years  ago,  the 
Security  Council  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  independence  of  Namibia. 
Yet,  nearly  a  decade  later,  Namibia  remains  occupied,  its  occupation 
prolonged  indefinitely  because  the  Security  Council  is  unable  to  give 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  international  community. 

The  twin  evils  of  racism  and  colonialism  persist  only  because  the 
inhuman  Pretoria  regime  receives  sustenance  and  support  from  some 
western  powers  who,  in  a  misguided  pursuit  of  narrow  strategic  and 
economic  interests,  are  allowing  their  conscience  to  be  mortgaged  to 
other  considerations. 

The  UN  plan  for  the  independence  of  Namibia  was  unconditional. 
Its  implementation  too  must  be  unconditional.  It  cannot  be  linked  to 
irrelevant  issues  impinging  upon  the  sovereignty  of  Namibia’s 
independent  neighbours.  We  fully  endorse  the  joint  stand  of  the  front¬ 
line  African  States  as  set  out  in  their  statement  at  Luanda  last  month. 

Next  week,  I  will  be  visiting  the  front-line  States  to  pledge 
continued  support  of  India  and  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  to  the 
heroic  struggle  for  independence  of  the  Namibian  people  and  their 
sole  legitimate  representative,  the  South  West  Africa  People’s 
Organization  (SWAPO).  It  was  in  South  Africa  that  Mahatma 
Gandhi  started  the  struggle  for  human  dignity  and  freedom.  It  was  a 
struggle  for  the  people  of  South  Africa,  the  people  of  India,  and 
people  in  bondage  everywhere.  His  struggle  will  not  be  fulfilled  until 
South  Africa  and  Namibia  are  free.  They  shall  be  free. 

I  am  honoured  to  associate  myself  with  this  international 
conference  on  Namibia  as  one  of  its  patrons.  I  send  my  warm  and 
fraternal  greetings  to  all  the  distinguished  persons  assembled  at  this 
conference  and,  in  particular,  to  my  friend.  President  Sam  Nujoma.  I 
am  convinced  that  no  power  on  earth  can  prevent  the  ultimate 
success  of  such  a  dedicated  struggle  for  so  just  and  noble  a  cause. 


Angola 


We  CONDEMN  THE  recent  attacks  by  South  African  forces  against 
Angola  in  which  many  brave  Angolan  soldiers  lost  their  lives.  The 
racist  Pretoria  regime  continues  to  violate  the  sovereignty  of  Angola 
in  defiance  of  United  Nations  resolutions  and  international  public 
opinion.  Its  aggression  against  Botswana,  Zimbabwe  and  Zambia 
last  week  has  been  condemned  by  all  the  countries.  I  pledge  to  you 
the  continued  support  and  solidarity  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  India  and  of  the  entire  Non-Aligned  Movement. 


No  Racial  Sacrifice  at  Economic  Altar 


Today  is  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  brutal  massacre  of  hundreds 
of  innocent  school  children  in  Soweto.  It  is  a  sombre  reminder  of  the 
nature  of  the  monstrous  regime  in  Pretoria. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  the  World  Conference  on  Sanctions 
against  South  Africa  should  meet  today  to  raise  its  voice  against  the 
continuing  inhumanity  of  apartheid. 

The  time  for  verbal  denunciation  is  over.  The  time  for  concrete, 
immediate  action  has  come.  There  should  not,  and  cannot,  be  any 
encouragement  to  efforts  for  the  so-called  reform  of  the  evil  system 
of  apartheid.  It  has  got  to  be  totally  uprooted  and  destroyed. 

India  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  against  racism, 
even  before  its  independence.  We  have  consistently  held  the  view,  in 
common  with  the  non-aligned  countries  and  with  the  enlightened 
sections  of  world  opinion,  that  the  only  peaceful  way  to  end 
apartheid  is  to  enforce  mandatory  sanctions  against  Pretoria.  The 
alternative  is  violence  and  bloodshed. 

We  cannot  wait  indefinitely  and  helplessly  in  the  face  of  daily 
destruction  of  the  moral  values  of  civilization.  Freedom  and  racial 
equality  cannot  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  economic  and 
commercial  interests. 


Message  to  President  of  Angola,  Mr.  Jose  Edurado  Dos  Santos,  26  May  1986 

Message  to  the  World  Conference  on  Sanctions  against  racist  South  Africa,  Paris,  16  June  1986 
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In  the  name  of  humanity,  I  urge  that  we  forge  at  this  conference,  a 
united  will  to  enforce  immediate  and  effective  mandatory  sanctions 
against  South  Africa.  The  freedom  battle  in  South  Africa  and 
Namibia  is  raging  with  unbounded  intensity.  This  conference  must 
be  seen  by  the  patriots  in  South  Africa  as  an  important  stage  in  their 
march  to  victory. 


Van  Mahotsava 


Science  fiction  speaks  of  human  beings  travelling  to  planets  far 
away.  But  so  far  the  earth  is  the  only  home  of  the  human  species.  It 
is  our  duty  to  preserve  its  beauty  and  its  bounty;  indeed,  to  add  to 
them. 

A  millimetre  of  top-soil  takes  years  to  form.  A  tree  grows  over 
years.  Yet  both  are  destroyed  so  easily,  so  thoughtlessly. 

Forests  are  being  cut  down.  Wooded  hills  have  become  bare. 
Green  pastures  have  turned  into  wastelands.  In  the  process,  floods 
and  droughts  become  more  severe. 

We  must  reverse  this  process.  India  and  the  world  will  become  a 
better  place  if  children  and  trees  grow  up  together. 

Children  must  learn  to  care  for  nature.  Schools  should  teach 
children  to  identify  and  love  birds,  animals  and  plant  species. 
Education  should  open  our  eyes  and  ears  to  the  wonders  of  nature. 

Let  us  today  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  protection,  conservation 
and  wise  management  of  our  natural  resources.  Let  us  make  this 
earth  a  little  better  than  we  found  it. 


SWAPO 


Twenty  years  ago  SWAPO’s  heroic  fighters  confronted  South 
Africa  forces  at  Omgulumbashe.  That  day  remains  imprinted  upon 
the  conscience  of  man.  Through  delays  and  manoeuvres,  Namibia 
has  been  subjected  to  continuing  bondage  to  the  Pretoria  regime. 
Those  with  the  means  to  act  lack  the  courage.  Those  with  a  power  to 


Message  to  children  on  the  occasion  of  Van  Mahotsava,  30  July  1986 

Message  to  the  President  of  South  West  Africa  People’s  Organisation,  Mr.  Sam  Nujoma,  26  August  1986 
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transform  lack  the  will.  But  the  people  of  Namibia  shall  be  the 
victors  yet. 

Every  value  inscribed  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  stands 
challenged  and  brutalised  in  Namibia.  Where  freedom  should 
prevail,  colonialism  continues.  Where  human  dignity  should  be 
upheld,  its  denial  in  Namibia  is  countenanced.  The  exploitation  of 
Namibia  continues  to  impoverish  its  wealth. 

We  in  India  learnt  from  Mahatma  Gandhi  that  the  single  power 
that  can  persuade  and  change  is  a  resolute  and  unified  popular  will. 
That  is  what  SWAPO  represents  today.  To  the  Namibian  nation  and 
people,  our  fraternal  greetings. 


Children’s  Day 


x^HILDREN  REPRESENT  LOVE  and  hope.  They  represent  the  future. 
They  have  a  purpose  other  than  to  merely  keep  up  the  race,  for  they 
enlarge  our  hearts,  make  us  unselfish  and  call  out  our  faculties  to 
extended  enterprise  and  exertion  towards  the  tasks  we  face. 

It  is  natural  to  love  our  children  but  it  is  a  greater  thing  to  be 
loved  by  them.  They  have  more  need  of  models  than  of  critics.  Let 
us  not  fail  our  children  for  one  day  we  shall  be  judged  by  them. 

A  child  is  a  true  democrat  for  he  knows  no  barriers  of  caste, 
religion  or  community.  He  symbolises  the  unity  and  brotherhood  we 
seek  for  our  nation. 

The  responsibility  of  the  society  towards  its  children  is 
paramount.  The  community  must  want  for  all  its  children  what  the 
wisest  and  best  parent  wants  for  his  own  child.  In  the  community  at 
large,  as  in  every  home,  there  must  be  an  atmosphere  of  love, 
patience  and  understanding  to  nourish  the  child.  We  must  be  gentle 
and  yet  firm.  We  must  encourage  our  young  ones  to  grow  into  able 
men  and  women  for  we  shall  look  to  them  to  achieve  all  that  we 
leave  undone. 

I  send  my  personal  good  wishes  to  every  child  on  the  occasion  of 
Children’s  Day  this  year. 


Message  iin  the  occasion  of  Children’s  Day,  14  November  1986 


Conference  on  Peace  and  Disarmament 


The  WORLD  IS  today  poised  on  the  brink  of  a  nuclear  precipice. 
The  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  destructiveness  have 
reached  such  stupendous  proportions  that  the  outbreak  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust  does  not  have  to  be  planned  or  willed  any  more.  It  may 
just  happen.  And,  if  it  does,  it  is  certain  to  engulf  us  all,  whether  we 
are  parties  to  the  conflict  or  not.  The  very  future  of  human 
civilisation  and  of  our  planet  is  at  stake.  It  is  necessary  for  people 
from  every  part  of  the  globe  to  raise  their  voice  and  make  known 
their  concern. 

India  and  Greece  have  joined  Argentina,  Tanzania,  Sweden  and 
Mexico  under  the  Six-Nation  Initiative,  in  an  attempt  to  achieve 
nuclear  disarmament.  A  large  number  of  groups  all  over  the  world 
have  been  working  actively  for  the  same  objective.  The  six  nations 
have  from  the  beginning  concentrated  their  efforts  on  a  few  most 
important  initial  steps  in  this  direction:  a  comprehensive  ban  on  the 
testing,  development  and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
prevention  of  an  arms  race  in  outer  space.  Over  the  last  year,  we 
have  been  intensively  pursuing  the  objective  of  a  moratorium  on  all 
nuclear  testing  by  the  nuclear  weapon  States. 

Not  all  the  nuclear  weapon  States  have  so  far  heeded  the  appeals 
of  the  six  nations,  but  our  voice  has  commanded  their  attention. 
What  is  especially  encouraging  is  the  tremendous  support  we  have 
received  from  non-governmental  organisations  and  people  all  over 
the  world. 

We  are,  therefore,  determined  to  continue  our  efforts. 

The  struggle  for  nuclear  disarmament  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  It 
will  have  to  be  waged  both  at  the  government  and  popular  levels.  It 
is  in  this  context  that  the  KEADEA  Conference,  which  is 
appropriately  taking  place  to  mark  the  International  Year  of  Peace, 
assumes  special  significance.  I  wish  the  conference  all  success. 


Message  to  the  KEADEA  Conference  on  Peace  and  Disarmament,  Athens,  13  December  1986 


Goa  Liberation  Day 


Cjoa  today  has  the  proud  privilege  of  celebrating  the  silver 
jubilee  of  its  liberation  from  colonial  rule.  The  struggle  for  the 
independence  of  Goa  was  a  part  of  our  national  independence 
movement.  Goan  freedom  fighters  were  comrades-in-arms  of  the. 
stalwarts  of  this  movement.  They  were  animated  by  the  same 
objectives  of  economic  progress,  social  justice,  equality  and  human 
dignity  which  inspired  our  independence  movement. 

During  these  twentyfive  years  the  people  of  Goa  have,  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  national  endeavour,  made  an  equally  heroic  effort 
of  translating  these  objectives  into  reality.  They,  and  the  entire 
nation,  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  they  have  achieved. 

During  this  period  we  were  also  happy  to  see  Portugal,  a  country 
long  associated  with  the  modern  history  of  Goa,  joining  the 
mainstream  of  democratic  societies  in  Europe.  When  it  happened  we 
naturally  took  it  as  a  vindication  of  the  cause  of  the  freedom  struggle 
of  Goa. 

We  have  still  a  long  way  to  go  in  fully  realising  our 
socio-economic  goals  and  building  a  truly  modern  India.  I  know 
that  the  people  of  Goa  will  make  their  own  distinctive  contribution  in 
this  common  endeavour.  I  share  their  joy  and  convey  my  warm 
greetings  and  best  wishes  on  this  historic  occasion. 


Message  on  the  occasion  of  the  silver  jubilee  celebrations  of  Goa’s  liberation,  19  December  1986 
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ANZUS,  392 
ASSOCHAM,  111 

Adivasis  (Aboriginals)  (see  also  Trib- 
als),  45,  52,53,83,86,169;  houses  of, 
52;  in  Andaman  Islands,  86;  in  close 
proximity  to  forests,  169 
Administration  (Administrative),  4-5; 
district,  48;  reforms,  4,  16;  respon¬ 
sive,  51;  State,  48;  Tribunals,  6,  16 
Afghanistan,  366,  385,  390,  400,  402; 

Soviet  troops  in,  384 
Africa  (see  also  South  Africa),  105,  231, 
263-280, 283, 292, 305,  306,  316,  317, 
416;  Africa  Day,  272,  274,  276; 
AFRICA  Fund  (Fund  for  Action  for 
Resisting  Invasion,  Colonialism  and 
Apartheid),  318,  322,  324,  334,  346, 
387,  388;  and  India,  relations  of, 
263-280;  Commonwealth  Africa, 
231,  232 — India  and,  232;  Frontline 
States,  255,  265,  272,  273,  276,  279, 
281,  302,  310,  318,  418;  Organisation 
of  African  Unity  (OAU),  276,  278, 
287,  310,  370,  388 

Afro  Asian  Conference  of  1945,  Ban¬ 
dung,  320 

Agriculture  (Agricultural  Sector) 
(Farming),  18,  19,  21,  40,  48,  65,  68, 
73,  93,  104,  105,  116,  120,  128,  132, 
143,  150,  151,  160,  161,  166,  168,  278, 
285,  295,  320,  336,  338,  379,  406; 
development  (production),  40,  67,  68, 
78,  104,  117,  150;  dryland,  117,  277; 
extension,  166;  Green  Revolution, 
66,  104,  117,  132,  150,  158,  160,  277, 
296,  328;  Harare  Agricultural  Show, 
103,  105;  lARI,  65,  66,  67;  institu¬ 
tions,  66;  output,  39;  oilseeds,  67; 
science,  104,  147;  technology,  277 
Aircrafts:  Mig-21s,  403;  Mirage-III,  403 
Akalis,  32;  Akali  Dal,  3-4;  Akali  Gov¬ 
ernment,  32 

Alamgir,  mosque  of,  174 


Aleiyev,  Geiodar,  304 
Algiers;  NAM  Summit  at,  257 
America  (see  also  USA),  208,  293,  295, 
298,  306,  370,  374;  Central,  256,  294, 
313,  365,  394;  Latin,  292,  293,  316, 
376,  401;  North,  293,  324 
Amethi,  184,  225 
Anand  in  Gujarat,  262,  328 
Andaman  Islands,  aboriginals  in,  86 
(see  also  Adivasis) 

Angkor,  320 

Anglican  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  326 
Angola,  267,  268,  269,  272,  273,  276, 
302,  419;  and  India,  relations  of, 
268-270 

Ansari,  Dr.,  161,  249 
Antarctic  Treaty,  325 
Apartheid  (see  South  Africa) 

Arab  Countries,  251,  256,  283;  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  313 
Argentina,  303,  311,  422 
Armed  Forces  (see  Defence) 

Arms  race  (see  also  Nuclear),  345,  353; 

American  contribution  to,  404 
Artisans,  77 
Asaf  Ali,  62 
Ashoka,  Emperor,  228 
Asia  (Asian  Countries)  (see  also  South 
Asia;  South-East  Asia;  South-West 
Asia),  292,  293,  320,  324,  331,  347- 
348;  Asia  Minor,  249;  Asia-Pacific 
region,  327,  335,  380;  Asian  main¬ 
land,  293;  Asian  Relations  Confer¬ 
ence,  New  Delhi  (1947),  320,  347; 
Central,  283;  progress  of,  321;  prob¬ 
lems  of  peace  and  stability,  348; 
tradition,  348 

Assam:  Assam  Accord,  3,  15;  progress 
in,  16;  question  of,  3 
Association  of  South-East  Asian  Na¬ 
tions  (ASEAN),  321,  332,  376,  377 
Astronomy,  293,  299 
Aswan  High  Dam,  210 
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Ataturk,  Kemal,  250 
Atlantic,  324 
Atomic  age,  347 

Atomic  energy,  147;  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  405 

Australia,  335,  385,  389,  391,  392,  406, 
497;  and  India,  relations  of,  335,  391; 
Sikhs  of,  387 
Azad,  Maulana,  44,  62 

B-Package,  371 
BHEL,  122,  134 

Backward  Classes,  8,  40,  44,  53,  102; 

benefits  for,  18 
Bahamas,  14,  289-290 
Bandh,  10 

Bandung:  Afro-Asian  Conference  of 
(1955),  320;  Bandung  principles,  348 
Bangalore:  second  SAARC  Summit  at, 
336-343,  381 
Bangladesh,  210,  401 
Barmer,  162,  163 
Basham,  A.L.,  325 
Batuta,  Ibn,  240 

Belgrade,  meeting  of  Non-Aligned 
Movement  at,  257,  278,  291,  306,  309, 
310  {see  also  Non-Alignment) 
Bengal  {see  also  West  Bengal),  52,  107; 

Famines  in,  39,  103 
Bernard  Shaw,  George,  207 
Bhabha,  Dr.,  147 
Bhagawad  Gita,  297 
Bhagwati,  Chief  Justice,  228 
Bharat  Mata,  temple  of  (Varanasi),  174 
Bharati,  Subramania,  283 
Bhasin,  Om  Prakash,  149;  Om  Prakash 
Bhasin  Awards,  149 
Bhatnagar,  Shanti  Swarup,  147 
Bhopal  tragedy,  80,  210,  214 
Bhutto,  Benazir,  395 
Bibi  Bagh  Gurdwara,  174 
Biko,  Steve,  308 

Biology  (Biotechnology),  7,  104,  151; 
Bio-engineering,  65;  Department  of, 
151;  molecular,  151;  research  centres, 
67 


Birch,  325 

Blacks,  rights  to,  391 
Blake,  William,  204 
Blindness,  225-227;  Anti-blindness 
programmes,  225,  226,  227 
Boer  War,  277 
Boesak,  Allan,  303 
Bokaro  Steel  Plant,  356 
Bomb  {see  also  Nuclear),  27,  298,  404; 
Atom  Bomb,  296 

Bose,  Subhas  Chandra,  37,  44,  147 
Botswana,  273,  279,  419 
Bourdonnais,  La,  281 
Britain  (British  rule  in  India)  {see  also 
England;  Great  Britain),  39, 103,  208, 
302,  367,  391;  Legal  system  of,  228; 
Queen  of,  373 

Buddha,  Lord,  174,  209,  283,  342 
Bureaucracy,  40,  131,  144,  181,  197, 
208,  212 
Buta  Singh,  34 

CSIR  Laboratories,  153,  156 
Cairo,  NAM  Summit  at,  257 
Calcutta,  173,  326 
Calles,  299 
Cambodia,  320 
Cancun  conference,  299 
Capital  goods  sector,  285 
Car  Nicobar,  377 
Caribbean,  313 

Casteism  (Caste  system),  172,  193,  390 
Chagos  Archipelago,  281,  287 
Challenger,  297 
Champa,  320 
Chandigarh,  3 
Chavan,  82 
Chernobyl,  297,  400 
Chi-Minh,  Ho,  416 
Children,  8,  262,  421;  benefits  for,  18; 
development  of,  6,  16;  education  to, 
181-184,  192,  197,  198,  205;  im¬ 
munisation  of,  7,  18,  157;  must  learn 
to  care  for  nature,  420,  421;  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day,  421 
Chile,  402 
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China,  361,  385;  and  India,  283 
Civil  Disobedience,  175 
Civilisation,  national,  31,  38,  56,  171, 
172,  209,  210,  219,  233,  285,  419 
Coexistence,  11,  25,  31,  219,  317,  342, 
343,  349 
Cohesion,  209 

Colombo,  NAM  Summit  at,  257 
Colonialism,  65,  231,  241,  263,  264, 
269,  271,  272,  273,  274,  276,  279,  281, 
287,  299,  305,  319,  323,  344,  345,  417, 
421 

Commonwealth:  Eminent  Persons 

Group  (EPG),  273,  281,  287-288; 
Commonwealth  Heads  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Meeting  (CHOGM),  14,  21, 
301,  302,  304,  324;  Commonwealth 
Initiative,  310,  330;  sanctions  against 
South  Africa,  Commonwealth  Sum¬ 
mit,  367-374 

Communalism  (Communal),  11,  22,  31, 
34,  35,  41,  55,  56-57,  193;  forces,  11, 
26,  35;  feelings,  36;  harmony,  11,  22, 
43,  58;  in  Punjab,  58 
Communication,  151;  methods,  188; 

technologies,  199,  206 
Company  donations,  16 
Compartmentalisation,  295 
Computers,  28,  157,  161,  386-387;  big, 
150 

Congress  (Indian  National  Congress) 
(Congress-I),  4,  15,  19,  32,  175,  283 
Conservation  {see  also  Environment; 
Forestry),  161-165,  169,  221;  Forest 
Conservation  Act,  164;  Van  Mahotsa- 
va,  420 

Consumerism,  190;  Crass-Consume- 
rism,  208,  219 

Contadora  Group,  294;  Contadora  pro¬ 
cess,  256 

Co-operation,  international  {see  Inter¬ 
national) 

Co-operatives,  51,  103,  262;  dairies,  126 
Cornforth,  325 

Corruption,  4,  16;  in  politics,  4 
Culture  (Cultural),  38,  172,  189,  214- 


215,  217-218,  219,  220-222,  261; 
Festivals,  349-350;  heritage,  7,  17; 
identity,  214;  South  Zonal  Cultural 
Centre,  217-218;  unity,  214 
Cyprus,  tension  in,  251,  313,  377 
Czechoslovakia,  304 

d’Ache,  Admiral,  281 
Dadoo,  Yusuf,  308 
Dairy  farming  (Dairing),  160,  161;  Co¬ 
operatives,  262 
Dance,  classical,  411 
defection:  Anti-Defection  Act  (Law), 
4,  16 

Defence  Sector,  10;  Defence  electro¬ 
nics,  258;  Defence  forces  (Armed 
Forces),  44-45,  welfare  of  Defence 
personnel,  1,  45 

Delhi:  Delhi  Declaration,  237,  240,  246, 
255,  303,  327,  351-354,  357;  events 
in,  35 

Democracy,  43,  47,  190,  196,  251,  308, 
309,  327,  402,  412;  democratic  sys¬ 
tem,  31;  international,  256,  281,  311, 
312,  392,  402;  parliamentary,  280; 
true,  47 

Depressed  Classes,  53,  150 
Deprived  Classes,  40 
Destablisation,  forces  of,  11 
Development  (Progress),  17,  20,  23- 
24,  40,  43,  46,  54,  60-61,  78,  82,  83, 
86,  114,  115,  116,  128,  130,  131,  147, 
149-150, 161, 177, 193, 194, 204, 208, 
214,  225,  233,  238,  248,  264,  278,  295, 
304,  307,  315,  316,  318-319,  335,  339, 
353,  362,  384,  412;  assistance,  243; 
human  resource  development,  5;  pro¬ 
cess,  7-9,  32,  65,  109,  120,  139,  157, 
186;  programmes,  45-54;  projects, 
176;  role  of  women  in,  260-263; 
schemes,  46;  self-reliant,  285; 
strategy,  258 

Dhaka  Summit,  239-240,  341 
Dhammapada,  332 
Dhanbad,  workers  in,  79 
Dhillon,  37 
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Diego  Garcia,  281,  287 
Disabled:  gift  of  love  and  understanding 
to,  417;  World  Day  of  Disabled,  417 
Disarmament,  21,  24,  43,  237-238,  245, 
251,  335,  345,  353,  388,  412,  413-414, 
422;  Delhi  Declaration,  237,  240,  246, 
255,  303,  327,  351-354,  357;  Geneva 
Summit,  237-240,  243,  246-247,  251, 
297,  346,  365,  384;  Harare  Appeal  on, 
334;  International  Year  of  Peace,  422; 
Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Initiative 
for  Peace  and,  14,  21,  243,  246,  292, 
296,  300,  301,  303,  304,  346;  world 
disarmament,  304 
Discrimination,  social,  213,  390 
Diskul,  Prince  Subhadradis,  332 
Dissension,  forces  of,  44 
Divisive  forces,  172 
Document  on  Verification  Measures, 
305 

Drugs,  menace  of,  338 
Droughts,  100,  379;  Drought  affected 
areas  of  Gujarat,  30 
Duan,  Le,  416 
Dupleix,  281 
Durban,  266 

EEC,  302,  370 

East-West  bloc  rivalaries,  270,  294 
Ecology,  155;  Eco-system,  161,  167; 
ecological  balance,  68;  ecological 
problems,  17,  146 

Economy  (Economic),  10,  19,  40,  65, 
66,  68,  70,  72,  93,  102,  114-119,  121, 
129,  155,  296,  396,  413;  betterment, 
208,  219;  collaboration,  304;  co¬ 
operation,  258-259,  315,  336;  de¬ 
velopment  (growth),  7,  23,  57-58, 
61,  65,  83,  84,  85,  119,  127-128,  130, 

132,  161,  186,  190,  208,  211,  214,  243, 
261,  379;  emancipation,  201;  high  cost 
(high-prices),  20,  86;  independence, 

133,  262,  362;  interdependence,  279; 
international  economic  environment, 
119,  254,  307;  mixed,  10,  20;  New 
International  Economic  Order,  14, 


21,  282,  295,  314,  316,  329;  policy, 
114,  115;  problems,  114;  relations, 
304,  335,  355;  under-development, 
84;  world  (global),  114,  254,  282,  329 
Education:  Action  Programme,  194; 
adult,  213;  Ashram  schools,  183; 
basic  concepts  of,  5;  children,  181- 
184,  192;  curriculum,  183;  distant, 
190;  drop-outs,  183,  196,  205;  equal¬ 
ity  with  quality  184-194;  essence  of, 
207-209;  formal,  187;  girls,  183,  199, 
205,  261;  Guru  Shishya  Parampara, 
205;  Harijans,  183;  higher,  193;  In¬ 
stitutions,  193,  197-198;  Macaulay’s 
minute  on,  187;  management,  192; 
modern,  200,  208;  Navodaya 

Vidyalayas,  192,  197,  203;  New 
Education  Policy,  5,  16,  39,  57,  83, 
126,  184-194,  195,  196,  197,  199- 
200,  201,  205,  212;  new  modes  of, 
206;  non-formal,  188, 190, 192;  objec¬ 
tives  of,  185;  Operation  Blackboard, 
198;  Primary,  181,  193;  quality,  196; 
quality  of  text  book,  206;  Scheduled 
Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes,  191- 
192;  schools,  181,  182;  system,  17, 
146, 160, 184-194, 195,  200,  203,  208, 
209,  383;  teacher  training,  198 — qual¬ 
ity  of,  207;  teaching,  198;  traditional, 
188;  tribals,  183;  universal 
elementary,  192,  199,  205;  universi¬ 
ties,  144,  208;  university  system,  197; 
vocational,  188,  190;  women,  190, 
199 

Efficiency,  85-86 

Egypt,  and  India,  relations  of,  397,  398 
Elections:  free,  38,  280;  reform,  4 
Electricity  (see  also  Power  Sector),  134; 
State  Electricity  Boards,  (SEBs),  134, 
137 

Electronics,  128 

Eminent  Person  Group  (EPG)  (see  also 
Commonwealth),  289,  301,  382;  re¬ 
port  of,  302,  330,  371 
Employment,  39,  40,  69,  72,  89,  1'81, 
190;  policy,  193;  self-employment. 
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113,  150,  190;  white-collar  job  seek¬ 
ers,  208-209 

Energy  sector,  128,  132,  151,  380 
Engineering  sciences,  156 
England  {see  also  Britain),  275,  397 
Environment  (see  also  Conservation; 
Forestry),  7,  68,  99-101,  155,  161- 
165,  173,  237;  balance,  68;  ecological 
protection  of,  161;  degradation,  213, 
214;  Indira  Priyadarshini  Vrikshamit- 
ra  Awards,  175-177;  preserve,  168- 
170;  protection  of,  17,  99-101,  160; 
protect,  175-177 — Protection  Bill, 
80;  “tree  for  peace”,  168-170 
Equality  amongst  nations  (concept  of 
human),  60,  203,  208,  209,  219,  249, 
263,  285,  305,  309 
Ershad,  H.M.,  339 
Europe  (European  Powers),  208,  292, 
299,  306,  331,  345,  397,  390,  391,  394; 
Commercial  rivalaries  between,  281; 
European  community,  324;  Europe- 
Australia  voyage,  326 
Exclusivism,  23 
Exploitation,  264,  272 
Exports  {see  Trade) 

Extremism,  41-42;  Extremists,  3,  32, 
33,  42,  58,  393 

FICCI,  76,  111 

Family  Planning  programmes,  212,  213 
Famine,  316;  in  Bengal  (1943),  103,  107 
Fanaticism,  172 
Farid,  Baba,  174 

Farmers,  67,  78,  87,  99,  115,  126,  146, 
158,  285,  379,  399;  to  educate,  on 
water  utilisation,  99;  landless,  mar¬ 
ginal  and  small,  167 
Festival  of  India  in  Soviet  Union,  354 
Films:  Bombay  Film  Industry,  79 
Finance  (Financial  system),  internation¬ 
al,  119;  multilateral  financial  institu¬ 
tions,  119 

Fiscal  Policy,  20;  fiscal  reform,  118 
Fishing  industry,  242 
Floods,  45,  101 


Foodgrains,  self-sufficient  in,  120,  362 
Foreign  investment,  9,  363;  policy,  20- 
21 

Foreign  policy,  39,  43,  250,  392 
Forestry  (Forests)  {see  also  Environ¬ 
ment),  160,  161-168,  169;  afforesta¬ 
tion,  162,  165,  167,  173,  176;  defore¬ 
station,  17;  destruction  of,  172; 
National  Forest  Policy,  161;  social, 
173;  Van  Mahotsava,  420 
France,  295,  397 
Fraser,  Malcolm,  302,  382 
Freedom,  spirit  of,  195,  196 
Freedom  fighters,  8,  18,  199,  250,  259, 
275 

Freedom  Struggle  (Movement)  (Inde¬ 
pendence  struggle)  (Indian  Move¬ 
ment),  9,  30,  34-35,  36,  37-38,  39, 
44,  60,  61-62,  77,  103,  172,  174-175, 
183,  186,  199,  208,  209,  219,  231,  233, 
250,  255,  266,  268,  270,  272,  274,  275, 
285,  293,  299,  305,  307,  320,  344,  350, 
379,  408,  419;  India’s  Struggle  for 
Independence:  Visuals  and  docu¬ 
ments,  203 

Fundamentalism,  41,  56-57,  190,  383, 
384 

GATT,  119,  315 
Gabarone,  273 
Gadarene,  325 

Gandhi,  Indira,  8, 11,  19,  20,  22,  35,  43, 
44,  58,  59,  62,  65,  168,  175,  199,  208, 
220,  221,  225,  237,  241,  246,  263,  264, 
266,  284,  285,  286,  290,  291,  298,  299, 
309,  317,  331,  333,  344,  345,  348,  362, 
381,  413;  and  environment,  177;  at 
NAM  Summit,  286;  assassination  of, 
22;  found  some  unfinished  notes  on 
her  table,  59;  in  Sweden,  177;  place  in 
history,  59 

Gandhi,  Mahatma,  10,  11,  15,  22,  31, 
35,  42,  44,  47,  51,  57,  58,  59,  60,  62, 
135,  157,  183,  186,  199,  202,  209,  222, 
249,  263,  266,  268,  283,  286,  293, 
296-297, 299,  307,  323,  331,  342,  344, 
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345,  348,  350,  357,  415,  421;  on 
Round  Table  Conference,  283;  con¬ 
structive  work  of,  33;  linked  the 
destinies  of  Africa  and  India,  276- 
277;  lines  which  Gandhiji  liked  to 
recite,  275-276;  method  of,  to  con¬ 
front  terrorism,  33;  non-violence  of, 
33,  42,  296;  on  Hiroshima,  346;  poli¬ 
tical  weapon  of  Satyagraha,  270;  spir¬ 
itual  and  political  equality  to,  of  all 
human  beings,  285;  started  struggle 
for  human  dignity  and  freedom  in 
South  Africa,  275,  418 
Gandhi,  Sonia,  326 
Ganga,  328;  Central  Ganga  Authority, 
6,  17;  Ganga  Action  Plan;  Program¬ 
me  of  cleaning,  6,  17,  170-175,  212; 
loan  from  World  Bank,  175;  purity  of, 
172 

Gayoom,  President,  238 
Geneva  Summit  meeting  between 
Reagan  and  Gorbachov,  237-240, 
243,  246-247,  251,  297,  311,  320- 
321,  346,  365,  384 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  and 
India,  relations  of,  257-259,  397 
Ghalib,  Mirza,  ‘Chiraghe  Dair’  of,  174 
Girl  Guides  movement,  216 
Goa,  423;  Goa  Liberation  Day,  423; 

Goan  freedom  fighters,  423 
Gobind  Singh,  Guru,  174 
Goethe,  257 

Golden  Temple,  sanctity  of  Shri  Har- 
mandir  Sahib  (Extremists;  Terrorists 
in),  82 

Gorbachov,  Mikhail  S,  303,  343,  344, 
349,  350,  354,  356,  357,  376,  384,  386, 
414;  meeting  with  Reagan  and,  at 
Geneva,  237,  240,  243,  246-247,  251, 
297,  311,  346,  365,  384;  Reykjavik 
meeting,  320-321,  346,  350,  376 
Gorbachova,  Madame  Raisa,  354,  355 
Gorkhaland  problem,  369 
Government,  efficiency  of,  5 
Govinda  Maraar,  217 
Greece,  303,  422 


Grenada,  problem  of,  43,  397 
Grilichkov,  Prof.  Aleksander,  303 
Group  of  77,  295 

Gujarat,  drought  affected  areas  of,  30; 

tribal  areas  of,  30 
Gurudas,  Bhai,  174 

Handloom  sector,  protection  of,  16; 

weavers,  protection  for,  6 
Harare,  Non-aligned  Summit  at,  257, 
273,  276,  279,  282,  305-317,  318,  322, 
333-335,  346,  377,  406,  408,  417; 
Action  Programme  for  Economic  Co¬ 
operation,  334;  Appeal  on  Disarma¬ 
ment,  334;  Political  Declaration,  334 
Harare  Agricultural  Show  {see  also 
Agriculture),  103,  105 
Hardwar,  Kumbh  Mela  in,  6,  17 
Harijans,  40,  41,  45,  53,  83;  houses  of, 
52 

Harmony,  23,  35 

Haryana,  107;  capital  for,  3;  mutual 
settlement  between  Punjab  and,  3 
Havana,  NAM  Summit  at,  257 
Hawke,  Bob,  322,  335,  382,  387 
Health,  public,  39,  320 
Heritage,  7,  38, 119,  208,  218,  219,  221, 
261,  331,  353 

Hernandez,  Madame  Silvia,  303 
Heyerdahl,  Thor,  293 
Hidalgo,  293 

Hijacking,  403,  405;  Pan  Am,  408 
Hill  areas,  196 
Hillary,  Edmund,  327,  328 
Hiroshima,  244,  296,  298,  346 
Hitler,  Adolf,  199 
Home,  Judge  Wendel,  233 
Howe,  Sir  Geoffrey,  373,  381 
Hukuru  Mosque,  239,  241 
‘Hum  Log’,  TV  serial,  226 
Humanity,  26,  244,  246,  266,  288,  297, 
307,  319,  333,  350;  human  life,  352; 
human  resources,  5;  peaceful,  290 

ILO,  21,  122 
IRA  terrorists,  393 
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IRDP,  53,  108 

Iceland,  324;  Iceland  Summit,  386 
Illiteracy,  eradication  of,  7,  18 
Immunisation  of  Children,  7,  18,  157; 
National  Institute  of  Immunology, 
New  Delhi,  157 

Imperialism,  103,  239,  263,  271,  276, 
305,  309;  Anti-Imperialist  League, 
Brussels  in  1927,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  at 
the  Congress  of,  270 
Independence,  national  (see  Freedom 
Struggle) 

Indian  Ocean,  239,  241,  267,  270,  280, 
281,  283,  314,  321,  323,  325,  376,  377, 
387,  388;  as  a  Zone  of  Peace,  239, 
347;  foreign  military  presence  in,  239, 
286;  UN  Declaration  on  Indian 
Ocean  as  a  zone  of  peace,  287,  321, 
325,  347 

Indian  Revolution,  350 
Indian  Science  Congress,  144 
Indianness,  31,  38,  171,  196,  203 
Indira  Gandhi  Cardiac  Centre,  239 
Indira  Gandhi  Memorial  Lecture,  412, 
414 

Indira  Gandhi  National  Centre  for 
Arts,  221,  222 

Indira  Priyadarshini  Vrikshamitra 
Awards,  175 

Indo-Islamic  heritage,  283 
Indonesia,  335,  375,  376,  406;  and 
India,  relations  of,  319-322,  335, 
377,  378,  379,  406 

Industrial  Sector  (Industry),  18,  69-77, 
78,  79,  80,  81,  84,  85-86,  87,  116, 
117-118,  120-127,  128,  129-140, 
144,  151,  167,  239,  259,  320,  329,  363, 
364,  379;  better  management  for 
Industrial  growth,  129-138;  Board 
for  Industrial  and  Financial  Re¬ 
construction,  135-136;  development 
(growth),  65,  75,  84,  109,  116,  129- 
138;  dispersal,  134-135;  distant  in¬ 
dustry  centre,  113;  efficiency,  112; 
electronics,  128;  exchanges,  296;  Fac¬ 
tories  Act,  80;  Fiscal  policies,  136- 


137;  incompetitive,  118-119;  Indian 
Standards  Institute  (ISI),  137 — mark¬ 
ings,  137-138;  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporations,  135;  Indus¬ 
trialisation,  39,  69,  74,  78,  104,  118, 
130,  136,  250,  258,  285,  328-329; 
Industrialists,  70,  81,  91,  128,  153; 
Labour  and  Industrial  productivity, 
138-140;  Licences  (Licensing)  poli¬ 
cies,  132,  133,  134;  management  in 
123-124 — level  of,  89-90;  mod¬ 
ernisation,  118,  250;  policy,  20,  129, 
132;  production,  39,  78,  111,  120- 
127,  138-140;  quality  maintenance 
in,  89-91,  111-112,  117-118,  120- 
127,  137-138,  139;  Quality  Mainte¬ 
nance  and  Improvement  Month,  137; 
“Quality  Month”,  111;  research,  153; 
revolution,  157,  160,  219;  small  scale, 
69,  109-114,  121,  135;  sickness,  72, 
135;  textile  policy,  6,  16 
Inflation,  19;  rate,  75 
Information;  disseminate,  199;  new 
technologies  of,  199 
Inspector  Raj,  113 

Integrity,  national,  24,  30,  31,  32,  33, 
34,  37,  38,  44,  49,  60,  61,  81,  83,  172, 
181 

Interdependence,  114,  259,  279,  295, 
329,  412 

International  co-operation,  218,  219, 
254,  266,  267-268,  295,  301,  315,  316, 
322,  323,  325,  347 

International  Economic  Order,  14,  21, 
282,  295,  314,  316,  329 
International  Order,  82,  266,  312,  323 
International  relations,  347-348,  379, 
401,  412 

Iran,  283;  Iran  and  Iraq,  conflict  be¬ 
tween,  251,  256,  394-395,  400 
Irrigation,  48,  73,  93-102,  150;  pro¬ 
jects,  93-102 
Islam,  241 

Israel,  251,  256,  313 
Ixtapa,  Mexico,  Six-Nation  Five- 
Continent  Initiative  on  Peace  and 
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Disarmament,  296,  300,  301,  303, 
304,  346 

Iyengar,  Masti  Venkatesa,  415 
Izzatnagar,  67 

Jagjivan  Ram,  415 
Jahangir,  228 
Jain,  Samir,  226 
Jaisalmer,  163 
Jakarta,  376 

Japan  (Japanese),  154,  397 
Jayawardene,  President,  381 
Jewellery,  128 
Jinga,  Queen,  268 

Johannesburg,  Mahatma  Gandhi 
started  a  Satyagraha  in  (1906),  275 
‘(A)  Journey  without  End’,  361 
Juarez,  Benito,  293,  299 
Judiciary  (Judicial  system),  6,  16,  229, 
232;  Bar  Council,  227,  229,  230;  Bar 
Council  Act,  227;  International  Court 
of  Justice,  418;  Lok  Adalats,  6,  16, 
228,  232-233 
Jugnauth,  Anerood,  284 
Junejo,  Prime  Minister,  408 

Kabir,  Sant,  174 
Kamentsev,  356 

Kampuchea,  question  of,  321,  332,  375, 
400;  Pol  Pot  regime,  321;  withdrawal 
of  Vietnamese  troops  from,  407 
Kanpur,  173 

Kashmiris,  extremists,  372 
Kaunda,  Dr.  Kenneth,  317,  368 
Kautilya,  337 
Keller,  Helen,  225 
Khalistan,  393 
Kilege,  Hassan,  240 
Knowledge,  207,  208 
Korea,  and  India,  relations  of,  242- 
244;  Korean  war,  403 
Kothari  Commission,  193 
Krishnamurti,  J,  411 
‘Krithi’  Entharo  mahanubhavulu, 
217 

Kumbh  Mela,  Hardwar,  6,  17,  173 


Labour  (Workers)  {see  also  Workers), 
80,  122-123;  and  Industrial  produc¬ 
tivity,  138-140;  dignity  of,  211;  Em¬ 
ployees  Provident  Fund,  81;  exploita¬ 
tion  of,  80;  Indian  Labour  Confer¬ 
ence,  80;  Labour  Day,  77;  Labour 
Movement,  79;  May  Day,  79,  83; 
organised,  140;  participation  in  man¬ 
agement,  80;  problem,  81;  protection 
of,  80-81;  Shram  Awards,  138,  139- 
140;  Unions,  123 
Lakshmibai  of  Jhansi,  Rani,  268 
Lama  de  la  Graciela,  300 
Land:  degraded  lands,  165,  166;  Land 
reforms,  68,  103,  166 
Landlords,  40 
Lange,  David,  331,  335 
Learning:  classical,  208;  institutional¬ 
ised,  187;  training,  52; 

Legal  system  (Law)  {see  also  Judiciary), 
228,  229;  Law  Commission,  6,  16; 
Lawyers,  229-230,  233 
Lenin,  345,  355,  357 
Libya,  issue  of,  43,  251-252,  396,  397; 
US  bombing  of  cities  of,  251-252, 
395 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  264 
Literacy,  187,  190,  192;  adult,  213;  rate, 
399 

Lok  Adalats  {see  Judiciary) 

London,  Commonwealth  Heads  of 
Government  Review  Meeting  in,  301, 
302,  304,  335,  368 
Longowal,  Sant,  33,  42 
Lucknow:  district  jail,  250;  Ramayana 
Traditions  and  National  Culture  in 
Asia,  Seminar  in,  333 
Lusaka,  NAM  Summit  at,  257,  264, 
265,  269,  278,  334 
Luther,  Martin,  195 

MODVAT,  133 
MRTP,  130 

Macaulay’s  minute  on  education,  187 
Machel,  Samora,  416-417 
Madrid  de  la,  296,  304 
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Maharashtra,  77,  78,  83 
Majapahit,  320 
Makeni,  273 

Maldives  Islands,  240-242;  and  India, 
relations  of,  238,  241-242 
Male,  241 

Management  in  Industry,  80,  89-90, 
123-124 

Mandela,  Nelson,  255,  265,  269,  279, 
308,  309 

Mandela,  Winnie,  255,  265 
Marchuk,  356 
Margaret,  Thatcher,  263 
Marika,  Wandjuk,  323 
Materialism,  190,  196,  201,  219 
Mauritius,  and  India,  relations  of,  280- 
288;  immigration,  282-283 
Max  Muller,  257-258 
May  Day  {see  Labour) 

Menon,  Prof,  157 

Mexico,  293,  422;  and  India,  rela¬ 
tions  of,  293-296,  298-301,  304; 
Mexico  Declaration,  296,  300,  301, 
303,  304,  305,  311,  346;  delegation, 
304;  Mexican  Revolution,  293-294, 
295 

Middle  East,  313,  398 
Militarism,  287;  Military  alliances,  330; 
Military  communication,  151;  Milit¬ 
ary  rivalries,  239 

Minorities,  8,  31,  60,  83;  benefits  for, 
18;  full  rights  to,  11 
Mizoram,  36 

Modernisation,  industrial,  118,  128, 
204,  415 

Monetary  system,  316 
Morelos,  293 

Mountains,  176;  Mount  Everest,  327, 
328 

Mozambique,  276,  416 
Mubarak,  President,  397 
Mugabe,  Robert,  305,  369 
Muktsar,  killings  at,  34,  369 
Mulroney,  Mr.,  368,  372 
Multinationals,  40 

Muslims,  in  India,  397;  Muslim  Divorce 


Bill,  397;  Muslim  Personal  Law,  12- 
13;  Women,  12 
Mwalimu,  271 

NATO  countries,  401 
NCERT,  194,  200,  206 
NDC,  197 
NIEPA,  194 
NRAC,  161 
NREP,  193 
Nagaratnamma,  217 
Naidoo,  Thambi,  283 
Namibia,  independence  (freedom)  of, 
255,  265,  267,  269-270,  272,  273,  274, 
275,  276,  287,  292,  308,  312-313,  318, 
333,  394,  417-418,  420,  421;  Non- 
aligned  Solidarity  Fund  for,  312 
Nanak,  Guru,  174 
Nandi  Hills,  342 
Narasimha  Rao,  181,  202 
Nassau  Accord,  301,  302,  322,  330,  335, 
370,  371,  372 
Nasser,  257,  291,  306,  333 
Nation-building,  208,  216,  229,  231, 
233,  343 

National  cohesion,  22-23 
National  Development  Council  (NDC), 
14,  194 

National  Integration,  30-31,  172,  183, 
203 

National  Laboratories,  144,  147,  155 
Nationalism,  24,  25,  38,  190,  218,  219, 
309,  348 

Nature,  169;  Children  must  learn  to 
care  for,  420;  Natural  calamities,  45 
Nazism,  290 

Nehru,  Jawaharlal,  8,  11,  20,  22,  35,  37, 
43,  44,  47,  51,  55,  57,  58,  59,  60,  62,, 
65,  109,  199,  202,  204,  210,  249,  250, 
253,  257,  263,  275,  285,  286,  290,  299, 
304,  305,  306,  319-320, 331,  333,  345, 
348,  350,  355,  362,  415;  address  to 
Indian  Science  Congress  (1963),  144; 
address  to  Soviet  People  (1955), 
Moscow,  351;  and  Ganga,  172;  and 
military  alliances,  330;  and  scientific 
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temper,  112,  146,  149,  159-161,  182; 
''Avatars  of  today”,  285;  called  on 
18-nation  Conference  (1949),  320; 
Convened  an  Asian  Relations  Con¬ 
ference,  New  Delhi  (1947),  347;  on 
Asia,  320  on  Atom  Bomb,  296;  on 
Hiroshima,  346;  on  India’s  freedom, 
305,  on  Lawyers,  233;  on  National 
Laboratories,  144;  on  peaceful  co¬ 
existence,  202;  on  Science,  204;  on 
Thailand,  331;  on  transformation, 
211;  97th  birthday,  159 
Nehru,  Rameshwari,  62 
Nehru  Yuvak  Kendras,  6 
Neighbourly  relations,  202  240,  321, 
332,  337,  342 
Neto,  Dr.  Agostinho,  268 
New  South  Wales,  326 
New  Zealand,  335,  406,  407;  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Trade  and  the  Avoidance  of 
Double  Taxation,  336;  and  India, 
relations  of,  327-331,  335-336 
Newton-John,  Olivia,  323 
Nicaragua,  308,  313,  365,  366,  377,  397 
Nkrumah,  257,  291,  306,  333 
Non-Aligned  Movement  (NAM)  (Non- 
Aligned  Countries,  (Nations),  14,  18, 
21,  27,  39,  43,  239,  241,  250-251, 
252,  256-257,  265,  267-268,  269, 
271,  272,  274,  278,  281,  284,  286,  287, 
291,  292,  295,  305-307,  318,  320,  322, 
323,  324,  330,  331,  333-335,  344,  345, 
348,  350,  354,  357,  362,  373,  375,  376, 
378,  385,  388,  394,  398,  400,  401,  402, 
406,  416,  418,  419;  essence  of,  286; 
foreign  policy  of,  294;  shocked  and 
strongly  deplore  the  US  bombing  on 
Libya,  251-252;  Summits  Algiers, 
257,  Belgrade,  257,  278,  291,  306, 
309,  310,  Cairo,  257,  Colombo,  257, 
Harare,  257,  273,  276,  279,  282, 
305-317,  318,  322,  333-335,  346, 
377,  406,  408,  417,  Havana,  257, 
Lusaka,  257,  264,  265,  269,  278,  334, 
New  Delhi,  237,  257,  309,  311,  312, 
313,  314;  Ministerial  Conference, 


269;  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Non- 
aligned  Co-ordination  Bureau,  New 
Delhi,  276 

Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  248,  329,  330 
Non-violence,  33,  34,  42,  296,  300,  323, 
342,  346,  352,  357 
Norgay,  Tenzing,  327 
North  and  South  Dialogue  (co¬ 
operation  between;  exchange),  105, 
243,  254,  255,  259,  267,  279,  316 
Nuclear:  age,  244-245,  251,  300,  330, 
346,  352;  arms  race,  365,  405,  419; 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  253, 
291,  414;  Confrontation,  307;  Dec¬ 
laration  for  a  Nuclear  Weapon  Free 
and  Non-Violent  World  signed  by 
Prime  Minister  and  Mikhail  S.  Gor¬ 
bachov,  New  Delhi,  351-354;  dis¬ 
armament  {see  also  Disarmament), 
14,  21,  240,  243,  246,  259,  265,  297, 
300,  304,  307,  311,  345-346,  353,  365, 
422;  engineering,  160;  exchange,  247; 
menace,  412;  missiles,  27,  387;  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty,  248,  329,  330; 
Pakistan’s  programme,  404;  program¬ 
me  for  peaceful  purposes,  330,  380; 
Six-Nation  -  Initiative,  14,  21,  243, 

246,  292,  296,  300,  301,  303,  304,  346: 
technology,  285;  tests,  253-254,  291- 
292;  war,  247,  253,  265,  292,  297; 
weapons,  24-25,  43,  244,  245,  246, 

247,  248,  286,  297-298,  306,  321,  323, 
324,  325,  345,  353-359,  400,  412,  413, 
422 — elimination  of  all,  238,  free  and 
non-violent  world  from,  353-354; 
powers  (countries),  247,  254,  259, 
265,  292,  311,  325,  330,  351,  422 

Nujoma,  Sam,  274,  418 
Nyerere,  Julius,  271 
Nyerere,  M.L.  232 

Obasanjo,  General,  302 
Obregon,  299 

Ocean  to  Sky  expedition,  328 
Oilseeds  development  (production),  7, 
18,  67,  150,  155 
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Omgulumbashe,  420 
Oneness  of  humankind,  23  {see  also 
World  Order) 

Oppenheimer,  297 

Opposition  (Opposition  leaders),  4,  8 
Oppressed  classes,  40 
Ortega,  Daniel,  377,  401,  402 

Pacific  Ocean,  324,  336,  347,  348 
Pakistan,  21-22,  384,  385,  395,  396, 
401,  404,  405;  and  India  relations  of, 
14-15,  21-22,  395,  408;  F-16s  of  US 
to,  403-404;  nuclear  programme, 
404;  trade  conference  on  trade  and 
economic  relations  in,  395;  United 
States  new  military  aid  package  for, 
403-404 

Palestine  (Palestinian  issue)  (Palesti¬ 
nians),  14,  251,  256,  308,  313,  334, 
394,  398;  Palestine  Liberation  Orga¬ 
nization  (PLO),  251,  256,  313,  398, 
408 

Palme  Olof,  237,  246,  296,  411-414; 

Palme  Commission,  238 
Panchayati  Raj  (Panchayats),  46-54; 
elections,  51;  legislation,  52;  move¬ 
ment,  49 
Panchsheel,  348 
Pant,  Pandit,  62 
Parochialism,  193 
Parsvanath,  Jain  Tirthankar,  174 
Patel,  Sardar,  44 
Patna,  173 
Patriotism,  36 
Paz,  Octavio,  294,  300 
Peace  (National)  (World — Global,  In¬ 
ternational,  Neighbourly),  24,  27,  28, 
30,  32,  42,  43,  60,  81,  82,  238,  239, 
251, 266-268,  272,  274,  281,  286,  291, 
296-298, 300, 304, 306, 311,  323,  333, 
335, 339, 345,  347,  348,  350-351, 354, 
355,  422;  International  Year  of  Peace, 
422;  movement,  27;  Peaceful  co¬ 
existence,  202,  248,  251,  268,  274, 
281,  311,  322,  323,  330,  349,  352,  412; 
Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Initiative 


for  Peace  and  disarmament,  14,  21, 
243,  246,  292,  300,  301,  303,  304,  346; 
“tree  for  peace”,  168-170;  women 
and  26-30,  244-249 
Philippines,  401 
Phoenix  Settlement,  266 
Planning,  18,  258,  285;  Planning  Com¬ 
mission,  75,  86,  96,  193;  Plans,  115; 
First,  115;  Sixth,  48,  111,  117,  167, 
214;  Seventh,  7-8,  9,  18,  39,  40,  85, 
86,  94,  111,  118,  129,  132,  133,  151, 
176,  193;  Eighth,  151,  193,  205; 
process,  8 

Plantation,  100;  Indira  Priyadarshini 
Vrikshamitra  Awards,  175-177; 
“tree  for  peace”,  168-170 
Pol  Pot  regime,  375,  406 
Politics:  and  religion  are  kept  apart, 
383;  corruption  in,  4;  Political  free¬ 
dom,  8;  Political  Parties,  company 
donations  to,  4 

Population,  increase  of  (pressure  of), 
66,  82,  104,  195,  365,  392 
Portugal,  423 

Poverty  (removal  of)  (Poor),  8,  17,  19, 
27,  30,  40,  44,  45,  54,  84,  93,  121,  147, 
150,  160,  169,  192,  202,  286,  328; 
anti-poverty  programmes,  5,  7,  10, 
16,  19,  20,  40,  51,  75,  108,  202; 
benefits  for,  18;  Poverty  Line,  50, 
112;  welfare  of,  40 
Power  Sector  (see  also  Electricity), 
133-134,  151;  Central  Sector  Power 
Plants,  134;  Plant  Load  Factor  (PLF), 
in  thermal  plants,  134;  projects,  133- 
134;  State  Electricity  Boards  (SEBs), 
134,  137 

Pragmatism,  196 
Prague,  304 

Prem,  Prime  Minister,  336 
Press,  free,  38,  383 
Prime  Minister’s  Discretionary  Fund, 
29 

Private  Sector,  71,  76 

Productive  forces,  9-10 

Productivity  (Production)  {see  also  De- 
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velopment),  66,  68,  85-86,  87,  88, 
104,  115,  195 

Project  management,  106-107 
Proximity  Talks,  384 
Public  Accounts  Committees  (PACs), 
105 

Public  life,  clean,  16 
Public  Sector,  9,  20,  71,  72,  73,  74,  76, 
80,  83-93,  129,  133,  364;  manage¬ 
ment,  89-93;  relationship  between 
government  and,  92;  Sengupta 
Report,  93 

Punjab:  Accord,  11,  15,  33,  41;  attacks 
from  terrorists  and  extremists  in,  32- 
33;  communal  virus  in,  58;  elections 
in,  41,  386;  events  in,  393;  extremism 
(extremists)  in,  3,  41-42,  82;  Govern¬ 
ment,  58;  interference  problem  in, 
396;  issue  (problem;  question),  3, 
369;  mutual  settlement  between 
Haryana  and,  3;  progress  in,  16;  Sikh 
Government  in,  386;  terrorism  (ter¬ 
rorists)  in  3-4,  34-37,  41-42,  82 
Punjabis,  32 

RLEGP,  193 

Radhakrishnan,  Dr.  S.,  23,  26,  62,  195 
Railway  transport,  132 
Rajaji  (Rajagopala  Chari),  44,  62 
Rajasthan,  170 
Rajendra  Prasad,  Dr.  44 
Ramakrishna,  60 
Raman,  C.V.,  147,  195,  340 
Ramayana  Traditions  and  National  Cul¬ 
tures  in  Asia,  seminar  in  Lucknow, 
333 

Ramgoolam,  Sir  Seewoosagur,  283, 
284,  287 

Ranganathananda,  Swami,  61 
Ranigaon,  village,  162 
Ranjit  Singh,  Maharaja,  174 
‘Rashtriya  Sankalpa  Divas’,  61 
Ravidas,  174 

Reagan,  President,  303,  366,  374,  376, 
384,  389,  390,  414;  meeting  with 
Gorbachov,  Geneva,  237,  240,  243, 


246-247,  251,  297,  311,  320-321, 
346,  365,  384 — Reykjavik  meeting, 
320-321,  346,  350,  376 
Rector,  207 

Regional  Co-operation,  240,  242,  278, 
337,  339,  341 

Religion  (Religious),  11,  38,  41,  56,  57, 
60,  81,  383;  freedom  for  every,  35; 
fundamentalism,  383;  mixing  with 
politics  (politics  and,  are  kept  apart), 
35,  383;  revivalism,  190;  true,  41 
Renaissance;  cultural,  208;  period,  186 
Research  and  Development  (R&D), 
10,  76,  104,  116 

Reykjavik,  Reagan  and  Gorbachov  in, 
320-321,  346,  350,  376 
Rhodesia,  379;  Southern,  371 
Ribeiro,  58 

Ringadoo,  Sir  Veerasamy,  284 
Robbens  Island,  279 
Robles,  Dr.  Alfonso  Garcia,  300,  303 
Rourkela,  steel  plant  at,  258 
Rukmini  Devi,  411 

Rural  (Rural  areas),  143, 158;  benefit  of 
education,  187;  Development  of  Vil¬ 
lages,  46-54;  District  Rural  Develop¬ 
ment  Agencies,  49;  Industry,  143; 
technology,  128 

SDI,  346,  386,  387 
SYL  canal,  3 
Sagan,  Prof  Carl,  303 
Sahara,  south  of,  276 
Sahani,  147 
Sangma,  79 
Samrin,  Heng,  406 
Sarnath,  174 

Sarva  Dharma  Sambhava,  22,  175 
Satyagraha,  270 
Satyamurti,  62 

Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled 
Tribes,  8,  102,  191,  205;  benefits  for, 
18;  socio-economic  emancipation  of, 
415 

Schopenhauer,  257 

Science  (Science  and  Technology)  (Sci- 
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entific),  7,  10,  17,  24,  39,  119, 
146-147,  157,  158,  176,  190,  193- 
195,  204,  277,  307,  314,  343,  361; 
administration,  153—156;  agreement 
(with  Australia),  335;  development, 
245;  education,  146;  institutions,  147, 
148, 153;  management,  148;  Missions, 
7;  research,  21,  144,  145,  146,  149- 

152,  153;  Scientists,  5-6,  39,  70, 
143-144,  145,  146,  147-148,  149, 

153,  155,  158,  170,  176,  193,  285; 
temper,  112,  146,  147,  149,  159-161, 
182,  193,  285,  149;  thrust,  160;  tradi¬ 
tion,  143 

Scouts  and  Guides  movement,  215-217 
Sebokht,  Severes,  143 
Secularism  (Secular  system),  11,  18,  22, 
31,  35,  44,  55,  57,  58,  60,  190,  196, 
383 

Security,  international,  353 
Sehgal,  37 

Self-reliance,  18,  38,  39,  40,  43,  83,  133, 
208,  209,  254,  258,  264,  268,  278,  292, 
296,  338 

Self-Confidence,  221 
Sen,  Ashok,  227 
Sengupta,  Prof,  93 

Sengupta  Report  (see  also  Public  Sec¬ 
tor),  93 

Separatism,  172;  Separatists,  11 
Shah  Bano,  12;  Shah  Bano  Case,  11 
Shah  Nawaz,  37 
Shastri,  Lai  Bahadur,  44 
Shiv  Shankar,  371,  373,  378 
Shultz,  366 
Siam,  331 
Sikhism,  32 

Sikhs,  extremists,  372;  extremist  orga¬ 
nisation,  387 

Sirindhorn,  Princess  Mahachakri,  333 
Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Initiative  for 
Peace  and  Disarmament,  14,  21,  27, 
237,  240,  246,  251,  254,  259,  265,  271, 
296-297,  301,  303,  304,  307,  311,  321, 
324,  330,  334,  346,  350,  354,  357,  373, 
412,  413,  422  (see  also  Disarmament) 


Sobukwe,  Robert,  308 
Social;  change,  211;  injustices,  285; 
reforms,  228;  system,  165;  work,  211; 
workers,  211 

Socialism,  44,  123,  190,  196 
Solis,  Prof.  Preciado,  300 
South  Africa  (see  also  Africa),  231,  255, 
263-280,  281,  283,  287,  288,  289- 
290,  292,  300,  301,  302,  308,  313, 
317-319,  322,  324,  331,  333-334, 
346,  362-363,  382-383,  388,  402, 
406,  407,  419-420;  ANC  movement, 
408;  SADCC  (Southern  African  De¬ 
velopment  Coordination  Confer¬ 
ence),  278;  Apartheid  in,  43,  231, 
255,  264,  267,  268-269,  272,  273,  276, 
282,  288-290,  300,  302,  309,  310,  318, 
321,  327,  330,  347;  black  movement 
(blacks  of),  321-322,  408;  Compre¬ 
hensive  mandatory  sanctions,  269, 
279,  288,  289,  310,  330-331,  346, 
367-374,  383,  419-420;  freedom 
struggle,  231,  310;  issue  of,  14; 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  satyagraha  in, 
270;  276-277,  418;  PARA- 

Parliamentary  Action  for  Removal  of 
Apartheid,  288;  Pretoria  regime,  255, 
265,  267,  269,  271,  272,  275,  276,  279, 
282,  287,  289,  301,  302,  308,  309,  310, 
312,  318,  321,  322,  334,  346,  418,  420 
racism  (racial  discrimination)  (racist 
regime)  in,  231,  255,  263,  266,  267, 
268,  272,  273,  287,  302,  309,  310,  317, 
321,  417;  SWAPO  (South  West  Afri¬ 
ca  People’s  Organisation),  267,  268, 
271,  276,  312,  418,  420-421;  World 
Conference  on  sanctions  against,  419 
South  Asia,  14,  321,  337,  341-342,  381; 
South  Asian  Regional  Co-operation, 
21,  240,  242,  336-343;  SAARC 
(South  Asian  Association  for  Region¬ 
al  Co-operation),  14,  242,  243-244, 
260,  262-263,  321,  332,  336-343, 
376-377,  380,  381,  407 
South-East  Asia,  314,  336,  378,  381 
South-South  Co-operation  231,  278, 
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279,  282, 292, 295, 314, 315, 375-379, 
406 

South-West  Asia,  313 
Sovereignty,  8,  9,  20,  31,  34,  196,  239, 
281,  286,  313 

Soviet  Union  (USSR),  298,  303,  307, 
311,  334,  348,  388,  390,  397,  401;  and 
India,  relations  of,  13-14,  21,  343- 
357,  363-Indo-Soviet  Treaty  of 
Peace,  Friendship  and  Co-operation 
(1971),  348-349,  356,  357,  Festival  of 
India  in,  354;  Great  October  Revolu¬ 
tion,  344,  345,  350;  Soviet  Central 
Asia,  349;  moratorium,  325 
Soweto,  419 

Space  science,  147,  285;  outer,  350,  353; 
shuttle,  365 

Sports,  341;  Asian  Games,  New  Delhi, 
244 

Spirituality,  17,  26,  60,  171,  172,  196, 
219;  spiritual  development,  384 
Sri  Lanka,  problem  (tension)  (violence) 
in,  15,  22;  Tamils  in  15,  381,  398 
Sriharikota,  258 
Stability,  global,  239,  347,  348 
Star-Wars,  25,  28,  245,  386;  experi¬ 
ment,  365 
Strike(s),  10 
Strougal  Lubonir,  304 
Structural  transformation,  18 
Students,  203 

Suharto,  President,  322,  335,  375,  376, 
378,  379,  405,  406 
Sukarno,  257,  291,  306,  333 
Super  Powers,  377,  401 
Suppressed  classes,  53 
Sutherland,  Joan,  323 
Swaraj,  47 

Swaran  Singh,  Sardar,  301 
Sweden,  303,  400,  422 
Sydney,  326 

Tagore,  Rabindranath,  186,  218-220, 
319,  339,  348 

Takurufanu,  Mohammad  Bodu,  240 
Tambo,  Oliver,  265,  276 


Tamils,  in  Sri  Lanka,  15,  381,  398 
Tanzania,  303,  311,  422;  and  India, 
relations  of,  271-272 
Tata  Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  Bom¬ 
bay,  210-211,  213 
Taxation  (taxes),  73,  74,  76,  136 
Teachers,  181,  182,  184,  189,  205-206; 

quality  of,  207 
Tegh  Bahadur,  Guru,  174 
Teresa,  Mother,  174 
Technology  (see  also  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology),  71,  86,  87,  91,  94,  101,  117, 
124-126,  129,  149-150,  157,  158, 
160,  204,  278,  279,  285,  297,  309,  315, 
324,  343,  361,  399-400,  406;  buying, 
124;  development,  320;  European, 
157;  defence,  145;  development,  21; 
frontline,  145,  153;  high,  65,  91,  120, 
124,  126,  166;  imported,  121,  158; 
indigenous,  121,  151;  innovations, 
264;  level  of,  17,  91,  125;  middle, 
126;  modern,  145,  166,  227,  286,  399; 
new,  27,  91,  140;  rural,  128;  techno¬ 
logists,  39,  70,  143,  153;  theories  of 
appropriate,  145-146;  upgradation 
of,  125 

Tehri  Hydro-electric  complex,  356 
Tension  in  world,  24,  26,  28-29 
Tenzing  Norgay  (see  Norgay) 
Territorial  integrity,  339 
Terrorism  (see  also  Punjab),  3-4,  34- 
37,  41-43,  255-256,  259,  269,  339, 
369,  393-398,  408;  international, 
393-394;  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  method 
to  confront,  33;  Terrorists, ',3-4,  32- 
33,  34,  36,  37,  42,  58 -assistance  frorp 
Pakistan,  408;  IRA,  financial  hefp  to, 
393 

Thailand,  335,  406;  and  India,  relations 
of,  207-208,  332-333,  336 
Thatcher,  Margaret,  367,  372,  374 
Theosophical  Society,  174 
Thiagaraja,  217 
Third  World,  404 
Tiruvaiyaru,  217 

Tito,  Josip  Broz,  257,  290,  291,  306,  333 
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Tokyo  Summit  of  Industrialised  coun¬ 
tries,  259 

Tolerance,  23,  31,  38,  43,  60,  175,  196, 
209,  286,  334 
Tourism,  242,  252 

Trade  (world  trade),  114,  296,  304,  316, 
335,  336,  339,  355,  378,  385;  Agree¬ 
ment  on  Trade  and  the  Avoidance  of 
Double  Taxation,  336;  collection, 
136;  conference  on  trade  and  econo¬ 
mic  relations,  385;  Exports,  118-119, 
121,  138,  380 — earnings,  89,  special 
export  promotion,  133,  tax  incentives 
for,  133;  Global  System  of  Trade 
Preferences  (GSTP),  315;  Interna¬ 
tional  Ministerial  Meeting,  Islama¬ 
bad,  339;  New  Round  of  Trade  Nego¬ 
tiations,  339;  Trade  Union  Movement 
(Trade  Unions),  78,  79,  81,  123 
Training  and  Learning,  52 
Transport,  128;  Roads,  39 
Tribals  {see  also  Adivasis),  40,  41,  165; 
areas,  196 

Tulsidas,  Ramacharitmanas  by,  174 
Turkey,  249-250,  283;  and  India,  rela¬ 
tions  of,  250-251 
Tutu,  Archbishop,  255 
Twenty-Point  (20-Point)  Programme, 
40,  46,  50,  51,  53,  108,  220 
Tyranny,  287 

UGC,  194 
UNESCO,  21 

UNO,  21,  25-26,  27,  219,  242,  247, 
248,  255,  256,  265,  267,  268,  269,  271, 
274,  286-287,  310,  311,  312,  314,  323, 
324,  325,  347,  390,  394,  402,  412,  413, 
418,  419,  421;  Declaration  on  Indian 
Ocean,  (1971),  239,  281,  287,  321,  325 
United  States  {see  also  America),  303, 
307,  324,  334,  357,  384,  388,  389,  390, 
393,  397,  401,  405;  F-16s  to  Pakistan, 
403-404;  and  India,  relations  of,  14, 
21,  362-363,  366,  388-389,  396-397; 
contribution  to  arms  race,  404;  bomb¬ 
ing  of  cities  of  Libyan  Arab  Jamahir¬ 


iya,  251-252;  new  military  aid  pack¬ 
age  to  Pakistan,  403-404;  Star  wars 
programme,  386 
Under-privileged  classes,  8,  18 
Unemployment,  93,  285 
Unified  Nations,  321 
Unity,  national,  23,  24,  30,  31,  32,  33, 
34,  35,  37,  38,  44,  49,  56,  60,  61,  81, 
82,  83,  181,  219,  232,  301,  320;  world 
{see  also  Neighbourly  relations;  Inter¬ 
national  relations) 

Urbanisation;  development,  6,  16-17; 
Urban  Development  Commission, 
16;  problem  of,  6 
Uttar  Pradesh,  49-50 

VAT,  74 
VLW,  54 

Vaidya,  General,  42 
Varahamihira,  293 
Varanasi,  172,  173,  174 
Venkataraman,  R,  62 
Vienna  Conference,  248 
Vietnam,  416;  withdrawal  of  Viet¬ 
namese  troops  from  Kampuchea,  407 
Vijaya,  320 
Villa,  Pancho,  299 

Villages  {see  also  Rural),  170,  184, 
Villagers,  170,  183;  Women,  169-170 
Violence,  41,  42,  58,  60,  172,  190,  196, 
319,  352,  354,  386 
Vishwanath,  temple  of,  174 
Vivekananda,  Swami,  60,  61,  186 
Vladivostok,  348 

Voluntary  Organisations  (Agencies), 
53,  175,  211-213,  214;  role  of,  205 

War:  World  Wars,  306 
Warren,  Robert  Penn,  196 
Warsaw  Pact,  401,  413 
Wasteland,  6-7,  17,  155,  169;  develop¬ 
ment,  165-168,  212;  reclamation  of, 
173;  Wasteland  Development  Board, 
National,  7,  17,  164,  166,  169 
Water  {see  also  Irrigation),  155;  alloca¬ 
tion,  3;  drinking,  7,  18,  39,  48;  inter- 
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State  disputes,  95;  management,  168; 
resources,  93-102;  utilisation,  93- 
102 — to  educate  farmers  on,  99 
Wazir  Ali  Khan,  Nawab,  175 
Weaker  Sections,  16,  40,  53,  191,  193; 

socio-economic  emancipation,  415 
Weinberger,  389 

Welfare  programmes,  40,  51,  (see  also 
Poverty,  Twenty-Point  Programme) 
West  (Western  World),  319,  361; 

Alliance,  413;  Society,  366 
West  Asia,  251 

West  Bengal,  48;  new  coking  coal  mines 
and  oil  exploration  in,  356 
“What  Can  India  Teach  Us?”,  257 
Wiezner,  Prof.  Jerome,  303 
Women,  8,  83;  and  world  peace,  26-30, 
244-249;  atrocities  on,  29;  benefits 
for,  18;  development,  6,  16,  263 — in 
South  Asia,  263;  discrimination 
against  41,  260,  262;  education  of, 
190,  199,  261;  folk,  40-41;  in  CRPF, 
29;  Muslim  (see  also  Muslims),  12; 
Prime  Minister’s  Discretionary  Fund, 
29;  rights  to  11-12,  391;  role  of,  248, 
260-263;  SAARC  women’s  confer¬ 
ence,  395;  village,  169-170 
(The)  Wonder  That  Was  India,  325 
Workers  (see  also  Labour),  77,  78,  81, 
89;  in  Dhanbad,  79;  life  of,  88; 


protection  of,  80-81;  rights  of,  77, 
123 

World  free  from  fear,  free  from  hatred, 
free  from  want,  317 

World  Order:  New  World  Order,  352; 
World  unity,  23,  25,  319 — Oneness  of 
human  kind,  23 

World  War,  Second,  241,  253,  259,  273, 
288,  305-317,  382 

Young  India,  47 

Youth  (Young  people)  (Younger  gen¬ 
eration),  209,  216;  development  of,  6, 
16;  ‘Youth  Year’,  6 

Yugoslavia,  and  India,  relations  of, 
290-292 

Zakir  Husain,  186 

Zambia,  272,  273,  279,  310,  419;  and 
India,  relations  of,  263-266,  317-319 

Zamindars,  40,  103 

Zapata,  Emiliano,  299 

Zanzibar,  270 

Zia-ul-Haq,  President,  14,  22,  393,  395, 
408 

Zimbabwe,  105,  257,  266,  267,  268,  272, 
273,  279,  292,  305,  308,  310,  317,  318, 
333,  419 

Zulu  rebellion  (Zulus),  277 
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